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T he  Boo\binder  with  Instruments  of  his  Profession 

Instead  of  presenting  the  tools  of  the  profession  in  a  textbook  manner,  the  artist  Martin  Engel - 
breclu  makes  them  a  part  of  an  imaginary  portrait — showing  the  craftsman,  “in  action.” 

i.  A  folio  book  “planed,"  made  even  by  previous  hammering.  2.  The  stone  anvil  or  beating 
stone  (the  loose  sheets  are  put  on  this  device  to  be  evened  out).  3.  The  hammer,  4.  The  folding 
bone  used  to  fold  the  printed  sheets.  5.  Bookbinder’s  press  used  to  keep  the  signatures  together 
during  the  process  of  binding.  6.  The  sewing  frame  on  which  the  folded  sections  of  a  book  are 
sewn  to  upright  cords  or  tapes .  7.  The  glue  pan.  8.  The  planer,  y,  The  saw  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  wooden  boards,  basis  of  all  binding  till  the  late  17th  century.  10.  The  file,  it  &  12.  Hollers 
for  the  making  of  ornamental  designs  on  book  covers.  13.  Some  bound  and  unbound  books.  14. 
Blue  end  paper  and  marbled  paper. 
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CHAPTER  I 

CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Tool  handling.  Organization  of  the  workbench 

CRAFTSMANSHIP  is  not  an  academic  subject,  and  no  craft 
can  be  mastered  by  learning  about  it  from  a  book.  It  is  em¬ 
pirical  knowledge  that  counts  in  producing  a  skilled  craftsman, 
since  a  craft  is  a  practical  matter.  Long  hours  of  work  at  the  bench 
are  necessary,  repeating  operation  after  operation,  before  the  eye 
can  be  trained,  the  hand  made  skillful,  and  the  mind,  eye,  and 
hand  co-ordinated.  So  it  is  that  a  textbook  on  a  craft  like  hand 
bookbinding  can  be  at  best  nothing  more  than  a  guide  to  learning 
how  to  bind  books.  The  would-be  binder  must  expect  to  get  his 
real  knowledge  from  bench  work  practice. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  a  practical  performance  or  demonstration 
of  how  to  do  a  thing  is  more  vivid  than  a  mere  verbal  explanation 
of  how  a  thing  should  be  done.  And  when  a  demonstration  is  not 
possible,  I  think  the  next  best  way  of  learning  to  perform  a  man¬ 
ual  task  is  to  have  before  one  a  picture  or  graph  which  illustrates 
the  process  contemplated,  since  most  people  are  visual-minded. 
For  this  reason  I  have  built  this  manual  around  illustrations. 

TOOL  HANDLING 

The  importance  of  correct  tool  handling  in  craftwork  cannot 
be  too  greatly  stressed.  Without  question,  a  good  tool  is  most  de¬ 
sirable,  but  the  manner  in  which  a  tool  is  used  counts  for  as  much 
as,  and  often  more  than,  the  perfection  of  the  tool  itself.  Many  a 
poor  workman  blames  his  failure  on  his  tool,  whereas  a  master 
craftsman  seldom  grumbles  about  a  tool,  but  makes  it  serve  him. 

There  are  certain  cardinal  principles  with  reference  to  the 
handling  of  tools  which  any  craftsman  should  integrate  into  his 
manner  of  working.  First,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  position  of  a 
tool  in  the  hand.  A  tool  should  be  held,  for  every  operation,  so 
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that  it  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  arm  and  hand.  This  makes  for 
directness,  accuracy,  and  dexterity  in  working,  and  incidentally, 
a  certain  gracefulness  in  performance.  When  a  workman  holds 
his  tool  awkwardly,  using  it  as  a  sort  of  appendage  instead  of  as  a 
component  part  of  his  hand,  he  is  working  against  an  unneces¬ 
sary  handicap,  and  the  quality  of  his  work  is  bound  to  suffer  in 
consequence.  Then,  too,  it  is  essential  that  a  craftsman  should  be 
relaxed  when  working.  He  must  assume  a  comfortable  position, 
with  his  muscles  uncramped  and  free.  This  will  allow  him  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
work  with  a  minimum  amount  of  fatigue. 

A  tool  should  be  held  lightly  but  firmly,  and  it  must  never  be 
forced  to  do  its  work.  Every  sportsman  knows  the  advantage  of 
this  light,  firm  holding  of  his  tool,  whether  golf  club,  gun,  or 
billiard  cue,  for  in  the  course  of  his  practice  he  has  sliced  his  ball 
on  the  golf  links,  has  missed  his  shot  in  the  woodland,  or  has 
failed  to  carom  his  balls  on  the  billiard  table,  simply  because  he 
was  grasping  his  tool  for  dear  life  and  was  performing  with 
muscles  taut  and  constricted.  The  whole  body  must  be  relaxed, 
with  muscles  co-ordinated  and  not  tied  up  in  knots,  when  any 
member  of  it  is  used  for  a  given  physical  activity.  The  hand 
should  never  work  with  concentrated  force,  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
from  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  muscles  of  the  hand  should  be  in 
coextension  with  the  arm,  shoulder,  and  body  muscles,  when¬ 
ever  the  hand  is  being  used  to  perform  a  task,  for  when  working 
in  this  manner  it  is  able  to  function  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
efficiency,  since  it  has  a  continuous  line  of  power  back  of  it. 

To  sum  up,  the  position  of  a  tool  in  the  hand  when  working, 
the  matter  of  relaxed  and  co-ordinated  muscles,  and  the  position 
of  the  body  are  of  utmost  importance  in  any  craft  work.  Above  all, 
one  must  be  comfortable  and  unhampered  if  one  is  to  work  effi¬ 
ciently.  This  matter  of  comfort  in  performance  of  a  task  cannot 
be  too  greatly  stressed.  Fatigue  is  the  archenemy  of  skillful  per- 
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formance,  and  discomfort  is  a  great  promoter  of  fatigue.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  all  tools  must  be  kept  clean  and  effectively  conditioned. 
Knives  especially  *  should  be  reconditioned  frequently,  for  the 
using  of  a  dull  knife  often  results  in  ruined  materials. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WORKBENCH 

Another  important  aid  to  easy  and  deft  performance  in  bind¬ 
ing  a  book  is  organization  of  the  workbench.  All  tools  and  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  for  use  should  be  at  hand  and  should  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  quickly  grasped.  For  example, 
when  glue  or  paste  is  being  used,  a  certain  degree  of  speed  in 
working  is  necessary,  and  a  missing  or  misplaced  tool  or  piece  of 
material  is  often  the  cause  of  a  badly  done  job.  Order  is  equally 
important  in  many  other  bookbinding  operations. 

At  an  efficiently  organized  workbench,  one  is  able  to  work 
with  maximum  speed  and  without  any  confusion  or  hurry.  A 
worker  must  never  hurry,  no  matter  how  speedily  he  works.  It 
is  the  calm  and  well-poised  craftsman  who  is  able  to  marshal  his 
faculties  and  handle  his  tools  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Every 
craftsman  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  element  of  hurry  is  viti¬ 
ating  and  destructive  of  efficient  performance ;  whereas  speed  is 
the  very  product  of  efficiency  and  can  be  attained  in  craftwork 
only  by  controlled  effort. 

As  I  proceed  to  describe  the  various  processes  of  bookbinding, 
I  shall  remind  the  reader  from  time  to  time  of  these  fundamental 
principles  of  good  craftsmanship  as  applied  to  specific  operations. 


CHAPTER  II 

WORKSHOP  APPOINTMENTS ,  EQUIP¬ 
MENT ,  AND  RECORD  KEEPING 

UNTIL  recent  years,  no  actual  machines  were  used  by  hand 
binders,  unless  one  were  to  consider  the  large  standing 
press  a  machine.  Boards  were  roughly  cut  out  by  means  of  large 
bench  shears  and  then  were  cut  to  size  by  hand;  the  edges  of 
books  were  trimmed  by  hand  at  the  workbench  or  were  cut  by 
hand  in  a  press  with  a  plough.  Now,  however,  in  every  well- 
equipped  hand  bindery  there  will  be  found  small  hand-operated 
machines  for  cutting  both  bookboards  and  book-edges.  They 
make  it  possible  to  do  the  work  more  accurately  and  quickly, 
and  only  prejudice  or  lack  of  means  would  cause  them  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  equipment  of  a  hand  bindery. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  contention  of  the  hand 
binder  who  refuses  to  use  any  sort  of  machine,  for  it  is  certain 
that  machinery  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  sound  craftwork  and 
too  frequently  turns  real  craftsmen  into  mere  workmen,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  nothing  is  gained  by  plodding  along  with  any 
work  by  hand  that  can  be  done  equally  well  by  machine.  Thus 
far,  machines  have  not  been  invented  capable  of  performing  all 
the  operations  that  are  peculiar  to  hand  bookbinding,  and  I 
think  it  improbable  that  science  will  succeed  in  mechanizing  the 
craft;  but  if  this  ever  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  necessarily  consti¬ 
tute  a  tragedy.  Mechanization  of  hand  binding  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  for  its  laborsaving  value,  providing  it  can  be  applied  to 
the  craft  of  binding  without  destroying  the  soundness  of  con¬ 
struction  and  the  distinctive  qualities  that  are  inherent  in  the 
hand-bound  book. 
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BINDERY  APPOINTMENTS 

In  addition  to  several  small  machines,  hand  tools,  and  other 
equipment,  there  are  certain  appointments  desirable  in  a  bindery 
workshop.  I  propose  to  list  the  equipment  and  discuss  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  well-appointed  small  hand  bindery  suitable  for  profes¬ 
sional  work.  The  room  for  this  purpose  should  be  of  generous 
size,  with  ample  storage  space.  It  should  have  the  convenience  of 
running  water  close  at  hand  and  must  be  well  lighted,  having 
preferably  a  northern  and  eastern  exposure.  It  would  be  possible 
to  bind  books  in  a  smaller  room  with  much  less  elaborate  equip¬ 
ment  than  I  am  about  to  describe.  Even  a  corner  of  some  room 
which  is  provided  with  good  light  and  affords  sufficient  space 
for  storing  a  skeleton  outfit  will  be  found  to  offer  the  amateur 
binder  a  possible  place  in  which  to  work,  but  would  not  be  found 
very  satisfactory  at  best. 

BINDERY  EQUIPMENT 

The  first  matter  of  importance  in  equipping  a  bindery  work¬ 
room  is  to  provide  a  minimum  of  two  good  workbenches  and 
two  extra  tables.  Each  workbench  should  be  placed  against  an 
outside  wall  in  front  of  at  least  two  large  windows  in  order  to 
ensure  adequate  light  for  the  worker.  The  benches  should  be 
strongly  built  and  of  a  height  convenient  for  a  standing  work¬ 
man.  The  height,  of  course,  will  vary  with  each  individual.  An 
ideal  workbench  is  about  seven  feet  long,  by  thirty  inches  wide, 
by  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-six  inches  high.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  two  shelves  built  in  under  the  bench  for  storage  space,  and 
the  shelves  should  be  recessed  about  six  inches  so  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  feet  of  the  worker  when  he  is  sitting.  For  the  binder 
obliged  to  work  in  a  room  not  set  apart  exclusively  for  his  use,  a 
very  excellent  workbench  may  be  improvised  by  having  an  ad¬ 
justable  cover  made  for  the  top  of  the  lying  or  cutting  press.  This 
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cover  can  be  made  to  fit  on  top  of  the  press  when  the  flat  side  is 
uppermost,  and  should  extend  well  over  at  the  sides. 

The  lying  press  (Figs.  iA  and  B)  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
implements  in  a  binder’s  equipment,  and,  in  a  simplified  form, 
it  dates  back  to  very  early  times.  It  consists  of  two  blocks  of  wood 
the  tops  of  which  are  held  together  by  two  large  screws.  These 


Fig.  i  a. 


are  operated  by  means  of  an  iron  bar  called  a  “pin.”  The  blocks  of 
wood  are  flat  on  one  side,  making  the  press  available  for  “back¬ 
ing”  and  other  operations,  while  the  opposite  side  is  arranged  for 
cutting  purposes.  On  the  cutting  side,  two  runners  are  screwed 
onto  the  left  block  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  cutting  “plough.” 
The  plough  also  has  two  solid  wooden  sides  which  are  brought 
closer  or  farther  apart  by  means  of  manipulating  a  screw  which 


Fig.  2. 
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connects  them.  In  the  base  of  the  right  side  of  the  plough  there  is 
a  metal  device  for  fastening  a  cutting  knife  (Fig.  2).  The  lying 
press  is  mounted  on  a  wooden  frame  called  a  “tub,”  which  has  a 
solid  bottom  well  up  from  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
any  waste  resulting  from  a  cutting  operation.  The  wooden  screws 
of  all  presses  should  occasionally  have  a  little  soap  applied  spar¬ 
ingly  to  them  in  order  to  effect  their  smooth  operation.  If  the 


screws  are  metal,  they  should  be  treated  with  graphite.  When  not 
in  use,  presses  must  not  be  left  with  their  jaws  open,  but  should  be 
kept  screwed  up,  though  not  too  tightly,  for  wood  is  liable  to 
swell,  especially  in  warm  weather,  and  if  the  cheeks  are  left  too 
tightly  screwed  together,  even  the  strongest  arm  finds  difficulty 
in  budging  them. 

A  small  iron  nipping  press  (Fig.  3)  is  a  necessary  part  of  a 
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binder’s  outfit.  It  should  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  low, 
sturdy  table  or  chest  of  drawers  specially  reserved  for  the  pur- 


Fig.  4. 


pose.  An  old-fashioned  letterpress  could  be  utilized  for  this  small 
auxiliary  screw  press. 

Then  a  more  powerful  standing  press  is  needed.  The  most 
commonly  used  type  is  made  of  iron  and  is  operated  with  a  lever 
bar  (Fig.  4).  There  is  an  American-made  wooden  standing  press 
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of  the  lever  type  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  lighter 
for  use  on  a  floor  supported  by  wooden  beams,  but  it  has  not  so 
much  power  as  the  iron  press.  The  French  standing  press  (Fig. 


Fig.  5- 

5)  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  them  all  for  a  small  bindery.  It  has 
a  heavy  wooden  frame  with  an  iron  screw  and  an  ingenious  de¬ 
vice  for  “wringing  down”  the  top  platen  by  a  hammering  action 
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of  two  metal  parts.  It  requires  little  strength  to  operate  and  has 
the  advantage  of  being  light  in  weight,  though  it  is  capable  of  as 
great  pressure  as  an  iron  lever  press  of  the  same  size.  Wooden 
standing  presses,  after  being  perfectly  leveled,  should  be  an¬ 
chored  to  a  wall  with  bolts  and  to  the  floor  with  angle  irons. 


Fig.  6. 

Graphite  should  be  used  on  the  screw  occasionally  to  keep  it 
from  rusting  and  to  facilitate  easy  operation. 

Pressing  boards  are  required  for  use  in  both  the  nipping  and 
the  standing  press.  They  are  made  of  solid  or  laminated  wood 
and  are  about  four-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  I  recommend  the 
solid  wooden  ones,  as  the  laminated  boards,  even  though  kept 
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under  pressure  most  of  the  time,  are  liable  to  become  unglued. 
These  boards  are  needed  in  the  following  sizes:  8  x  12  inches  for 
octavo  work;  10  x  16  inches  for  quarto  and  small  folio;  and  12  x 
1 6  or  18  x  23V2  inches  for  large  folio  and  portfolio  work.  They 
should  always  be  kept  flat,  under  pressure.  For  use  with  these 
boards,  there  should  be  a  stock  of  pressing  tins  corresponding  in 
size  with  each  size  of  board.  In  addition  to  ordinary  pressing 
boards,  a  few  brassbound  boards  of  two  or  three  sizes  should  be 
added  to  the  equipment  for  use  in  casing  work. 


Fig-  7- 


One  of  the  most  convenient  timesaving  devices  in  a  bindery  is 
a  good  lever  cutting  machine  (Fig.  6).  Small  ones  that  are  effi¬ 
cient  are  not  manufactured  in  this  country  for  binding  purposes, 
and  the  efficient  ones  take  up  a  great  amount  of  space.  However, 
space  must  be  allotted  to  this  machine  in  a  well-equipped  bind¬ 
ery,  and  it  should  be  of  all-metal  construction.  For  the  amateur,  a 
large-sized  table  cutter  like  those  used  by  photographers  (Fig. 
7)  might  suffice  for  any  cutting  of  paper  stock  to  be  done,  but  in 
the  absence  of  an  efficient  cutting  machine,  boards  will  have  to 
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be  cut  out  roughly  by  the  use  of  bench  shears  (Fig.  8)  and  then 
cut  to  size  with  the  plough.  Single  large  cutting  blades  with  a 


Fig.  8. 


foot-pedal  attachment  for  holding  the  work  are  procurable  (Fig. 
9),  and  a  fairly  satisfactory  cheap  board  cutter  can  be  rigged  up 
by  mounting  a  pair  of  these  shears  on  the  edge  of  a  smooth- 


topped  table  and  affixing  a  strap  of  metal  at  right  angles  to  the 
blade  at  its  handle  end.  A  sliding  metal  guide  can  be  put  in  the 
table  back  of  the  shears,  to  serve  as  a  measure  for  the  work.  If 
one  cares  to  take  the  time  and  trouble,  the  table  top  can  be 
marked  off  in  inches  and  its  segments. 
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Another  type  of  cutting  machine,  which,  though  not  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite,  is  desirable  and  saves  considerable  time  in  cut¬ 
ting  book-edges,  is  the  guillotine  cutter  (Fig.  io).  Small  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  kind  are  to  be  had,  but  they  are  comparatively 
expensive.  If  space  and  purse  allow,  this  machine  should  be 
added  to  the  bindery  equipment,  .* 


A  wooden  sewing  frame  (Figs,  n,  70)  is  an  indispensable  ad¬ 
junct  to  a  hand  bindery.  The  type  in  general  use  at  present  is  very 
like  that  shown  in  illustrations  of  binders  working  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  similar  sort  of  device  for  sewing  books 
was  used  even  before  that  time.  A  sewing  frame  consists  of  a 
flat  bed,  in  the  front  of  which  are  two  uprights,  one  at  each  end. 
These  are  connected  by  a  bar  that  is  lowered  or  raised  by  screw¬ 
ing  it  up  or  down  on  threads  of  the  uprights.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
frame  there  is  a  slot  which  is  utilized  for  holding  the  brass  keys 
(Fig.  12)  that  are  necessary  to  secure  the  cords  over  which  the 
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sections  of  a  book  are  sewed.  Another  type  of  sewing  frame, 
called  a  blankbook  frame,  is  made  for  use  when  tapes  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  cords,  but  the  sewing  frame  shown  in  Fig.  it  can  be 
utilized  for  sewing  over  both  tapes  and  cords. 

There  is  an  electrically  driven  “Fortuna”  paring  machine  of 
German  manufacture  that  might  be  added  to  a  bindery  equip¬ 
ment,  but  it  requires  considerable  skill  and  constant  practice  to 
be  able  to  operate  it  successfully,  and  I  consider  it  an  expensive 
luxury  of  doubtful  value  to  a  small  hand  bindery.  A  skillful  parer 
can  do  the  work  by  hand  in  short  order,  and  I  think  it  far  better 
for  a  binder  to  spend  his  time  on  perfecting  his  skill  and  speed  at 
paring  by  hand,  rather  than  on  learning  to  operate  a  tricky  ma¬ 


chine,  for  there  are  instances  where  fine  paring  of  both  leather 
and  paper  can  be  done  only  by  hand,  and  any  sidestepping  of 
practice  in  hand  paring  will  rob  the  binder  of  a  skill  sorely 
needed  in  his  work.  If  an  undue  amount  of  work  piles  up,  one 
can  have  paring  done  by  professional  operators,  who  make  a 
specialty  of  machine  paring  and  who  do  it  expertly. 

Two  or  three  small  wooden  presses,  called  “finishing  presses,” 
are  necessary  for  various  operations  in  binding.  One  with  bev¬ 
eled  cheeks  (Fig.  13)  will  be  found  especially  useful  for  holding  a 
book  in  the  process  of  having  its  spine  decorated  or  lettered.  An¬ 
other,  with  square  cheeks  (Fig.  14),  may  be  utilized  to  advantage 
for  other  work  such  as  headbanding  and  marking  up  for  sewing. 

A  tooling  stove  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  finisher’s  equipment. 
Gas  stoves  have  proved  the  most  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 
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Some  few  years  ago  many  job  binderies  in  this  country  aban¬ 
doned  their  gas  tooling  stoves  and  substituted  electric  ones,  but 


Fig-  *3- 

gradually  electric  tooling  stoves  have  been  cast  aside  and  gas 
stoves  have  returned  to  the  tooling  bench.  The  reason  for  this  is 


Fig.  14. 

that  the  electric  stove  is  slower  to  come  to  a  desired  degree  of  heat, 
and  even  when  it  is  set  for  a  low,  medium,  or  high  temperature, 
there  seems  to  be  a  cumulative  piling  up  of  heat  that  is  very 
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dangerous  in  tooling.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  as  flexible  nor  as 
dependable  a  heating  unit  for  tooling  purposes  as  a  gas  stove  and 
consequently  slows  up  the  work  of  a  tooler  very  measurably. 


Fig.  15. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gas  stoves  most  desirable  for  a  small 
bindery:  one,  an  English  or  American  model,  very  similar  in 
construction  (Fig.  15);  the  other,  a  French  model  (Fig.  16). 


Fig.  16. 

Each  has  its  advantages,  though  for  general  use  I  think  the 
model  pictured  in  Fig.  15  preferable.  For  work  requiring  a 
greater  number  of  tools  than  can  be  accommodated  on  either  of 
these  bench  stoves,  there  is  a  large  standing  stove,  which  is 
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placed  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  worker.  This  stove  differs 
from  that  shown  in  Fig.  15  only  in  that  it  is  taller  and  accom¬ 
modates  more  tools.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  small  ordinary  heat¬ 
ing  stove  for  general  purposes,  in  addition  to  a  tooling  stove. 

To  complete  the  list  of  larger,  and  for  the  most  part  stationary, 
equipment  for  a  bindery,  one  should  have  some  sort  of  apparatus 
for  grinding  knives.  Knives  and  shears  can  be  sent  out  to  be 
ground  to  advantage  when  they  require  a  great  amount  of  time 
to  recondition,  but  there  are  occasions  when  a  timely  grinding 
of  a  knife  will  rescue  it  from  becoming  unusable.  A  small  old- 
fashioned  foot-treadle  grindstone  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  a 


much  more  efficient  implement  can  be  assembled  at  little  extra 
cost,  by  mounting  a  one-quarter  horsepower  motor  on  one  end 
of  a  block  of  wood  and  mounting  two  small  grindstones  on  the 
other  end  (Fig.  17).  The  original  block  of  wood  should  be  about 
ten  inches  wide,  by  twenty-one  inches  long,  by  two  inches  thick, 
and  to  one  end  of  this  block  should  be  added  a  piece  of  wood  two 
inches  thick,  by  ten  inches  long,  by  ten  inches  wide  (see  Fig. 
17)  (A).  On  the  four-inch-thick  end  of  the  block,  the  motor, 
which  has  a  “pulley”  on  one  side  (B),  should  be  securely  bolted 
down.  On  the  opposite  end,  a  mounted  shaft,  which  has  two  arms 
(C),  should  be  rigidly  fastened  with  bolts.  Then  on  one  arm  of 
the  mounted  shaft  a  medium-coarse  sharpening  stone  is  affixed 
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(D),  and  on  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  a  fine  finishing  stone 
is  likewise  fastened  (E).  Lastly,  a  narrow  belt  (F),  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  wide,  is  arranged  to  connect  the  shaft  of 
the  mounted  stones  with  the  pulley  of  the  motor.  There  is 
an  insulated  lead  cord  (G)  on  the  motor  opposite  to  the  pul¬ 
ley,  and  by  plugging  the  end  of  this  cord  into  any  base  plug 
or  other  electric  outlet,  the  motor  is  set  in  motion  and  the  op¬ 
erator  can  proceed  to  his  task  of  grinding  his  knives  on  the  spin¬ 
ning  stones.  Such  an  instrument  is  a  joy  forever  to  the  craftsman 
who  takes  pride  in  keeping  his  cutting  tools  in  order,  and  all  the 
parts  necessary  for  constructing  this  gadget  can  be  bought  at 
slight  expense  at  a  mail-order  store  such  as  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
can  be  quickly  assembled  by  any  small-town  electrician  or  even 
by  a  novice  who  possesses  a  flair  for  this  sort  of  work.  The  under¬ 
side  of  the  belt  must  have  a  coating  of  belting  graphite  applied  to 
it  periodically  to  keep  it  from  slipping. 

In  addition  to  this  equipment,  there  are  a  number  of  small 
hand  tools  and  other  items  necessary  for  binding  a  book,  which  I 
shall  list  and  illustrate  as  I  proceed  with  the  explanation  of  the 
various  processes  of  bookbinding.  There  are  also  a  few  pieces 
of  furniture  and  storage  devices  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
such  as  a  type  cabinet,  boxes  for  alphabets,  tool  cases  for  brass 
finishing  tools,  racks  for  holding  fillets  or  roulettes,  and  several 
stools  of  at  least  three  different  heights.  I  have  already  suggested 
the  necessity  of  ample  storage  space  for  materials  as  well  as  for 
various  small  tools  that  are  needed  in  a  bindery. 

RECORD  KEEPING 

Books  come  to  the  binder  in  sheets,  in  sound  or  badly  worn 
casings,  or  bindings,  and  in  dilapidated  bindings.  In  the  first  two 
instances,  the  books  are  taken  through  the  usual  processes  of 
binding.  In  the  case  of  a  dilapidated  binding,  it  is  often  advis¬ 
able  to  repair  rather  than  rebind  it,  and  the  matter  of  repairing, 
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except  for  torn  leaves,  I  shall  take  up  in  a  later  chapter.  In  any 
case,  when  a  book  is  received  from  a  client  for  binding,  a  record 
should  be  kept  concerning  it.  In  a  book  set  apart  for  such  records, 
all  details  concerning  the  book  received  should  be  entered,  such 
as  the  date  when  received,  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner, 
the  title,  and  full  particulars  specified  by  the  owner  about  the 
binding.  The  price  given  for  the  work,  and  the  time  set  for  its 
completion,  if  specified,  should  also  be  jotted  down  in  the  entry. 
The  book  to  be  bound  should  be  carefully  looked  over  at  once 
and  collated  before  being  put  aside  or  pulled  apart,  and  if  any 
imperfections  are  found  in  the  text,  the  owner  should  be  notified 
immediately.  This  is  a  very  necessary  precaution  for  a  binder  to 
take,  for  a  surprising  number  of  books  have  imperfections  that 
their  owners  are  not  aware  of,  such  as  missing  leaves,  and  these 
imperfections  might  be  attributed  later  to  the  fault  of  the  binder. 
It  is  a  useful  practice  to  leave  space  under  each  entry  for  a  record 
of  time  spent  on  binding  the  book  and  the  cost  of  materials  used, 
as  well  as  detailed  specifications  of  the  binding.  Accumulated 
records  of  this  sort  serve  as  a  guide  in  giving  estimates  for 
binding. 


CHAPTER  III 

FLEXIBLE  BINDING 
Operations  in  binding. 

Collating  and  paging.  Pulling  and  removing  glue. 
Sharpening  a  utility  knife.  Knocking  out  joints 

THERE  are  two  main  branches  of  hand  bookbinding,  one 
known  as  “forwarding’’  and  the  other  as  “finishing.”  Tech¬ 
nically  speaking,  forwarding  consists  in  taking  the  book,  which 
is  already  mended  and  sewed,  through  various  processes  until 
it  is  encased  between  boards  and  finally  covered  with  some 
protective  material.  In  other  words,  the  term  comprises  all  the 
operations  performed  by  the  man  called  a  “forwarder,”  who  con¬ 
structs  the  binding  after  certain  preliminary  operations  have 
been  done.  The  word,  however,  has  come  to  have  a  wider  mean¬ 
ing,  and  it  has  been  a  growing  custom  to  include  under  the  term 
“forwarding”  all  the  operations  in  binding  through  covering. 
The  preparation  of  a  book  for  the  forwarder  is  usually  carried 
out  by  women  who  are  employed  for  this  purpose  only  and  are 
not  allowed  to  do  any  forwarding  except  the  one  operation  of 
headbanding.  This  division  of  work  obtains  in  all  hand  binderies 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  except  in  the  so-called  “one- 
man  shops”  where  all  the  work  is  done  by  one  or  two  persons, 
either  male  or  female. 

A  book  may  be  bound  by  hand  in  several  different  ways,  and 
the  various  types  of  binding  will  be  discussed  separately.  The 
type  which  I  am  describing  first  is  that  in  general  practice  by 
“extra”  binders,  and  its  construction  is  based  upon  the  principles 
used  for  binding  books  in  mediaeval  times.  This  type  of  binding  is 
known  as  a  “flexible  binding”  for  some  strange  reason,  as  it  is  the 
most  unflexible  binding  produced.  A  book  is  said  to  be  “bound 
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flexible”  when  the  sections  are  sewed  around  cords  which  are 
laced  through  the  bookboards  and  the  leather  is  attached  directly 
to  the  back  of  the  sections.  Although  this  sort  of  binding  is  not 
suitable  for  all  books,  it  is  the  strongest  of  all  types  of  binding, 
and  I  shall  first  describe  the  procedure  of  binding  a  book  in  full 
leather  after  this  fashion  and  later  indicate  modifications  that  are 
desirable  in  certain  instances. 

OPERATIONS  IN  BINDING 

In  order  that  the  various  operations  in  binding  a  book  may  be 
more  easily  comprehended,  I  have  arbitrarily  divided  them  into  a 
total  of  thirty  in  number,  and  shall  explain  them  in  their  succes¬ 
sive  order.  The  first  four  operations  indicated  do  not  apply  to 
books  received  from  the  printer  in  sheets,  and  I  shall  not  con¬ 
sider  this  type  of  book  until  I  get  to  the  explanation  of  Operation 

5- 

Following  is  the  order  in  which  I  shall  discuss  both  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  in  binding  a  book  “flexible”  and  the  actual  pro¬ 
cesses  of  forwarding.  If  the  beginner  will  refer  to  this  outline  as 
he  proceeds  with  binding,  he  will  find  himself  less  likely  to  get 
the  cart  before  the  horse  and  will  probably  save  himself  embar¬ 
rassing  moments. 

1.  Collate  and  Page 

2.  Pull  and  Remove  Glue 

3.  Knock  Out  Joints 

4.  Guard  and  Mend 

5.  Fold  Sheets  and  Gather 

6.  Make  End  Papers 

7.  Press  Book 

8.  Cut  Head  of  Book.  Trim  Tail  and  Fore-edge  (if  necessary) 

9.  Gild  or  Color  Edges  (when  rough  edges  are  desired;  omit 
when  smooth  edges  are  called  for) 
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10.  Cut  Out  and  Line  Up  Boards 

11.  Mark  Book  for  Sewing  and  Saw  Kettle 

12.  Collate 

13.  Sew 

14.  Fray  Out  Slips 

15.  Knock  Up  Book  and  Glue  Back 

16.  Round  Book  and  Back 

17.  Cut  Boards  to  Book 

18.  File  Boards  to  Joint  (if  necessary)  and  Mark  for  Holing 

19.  Hole  Boards.  Cut  Out  for  Lacing-in 

20.  Lace-in  Slips 

21.  Cut  Book  “In  Boards”  (when  smooth  edges  are  desired) 

22.  Gild,  Color,  or  Marble  Edges  (when  finished  smooth) 

23.  Headband 

24.  Line  Up  Back 

25.  Case  Text  in  Protective  Cover 

26.  Cut  Out  Leather  and  Pare 

27.  Trim  Cords  (if  necessary).  Clean  Up  Boards.  Look  to 
Squares 

28.  Cover 

29.  Cut  Inside  Margins  and  Fill  In 

30.  Paste  Back  End  Papers  and  Leather  Hinges 

COLLATING  AND  PAGING 

Collating  and  paging  consist  in  examining  a  text  to  verify  that 
each  page  is  in  its  proper  sequence  and  supplying  lacking 
numbers  on  all  pages.  This  operation  is  a  most  important  one,  as 
collating  represents  an  insurance  to  the  binder  against  any  mis¬ 
takes  due  to  imperfect  texts,  and  paging  ensures  him  against  fail¬ 
ing  to  bind  the  text  in  proper  sequence.  Each  sheet  of  a  book  is 
usually  numbered,  and  each  section  bears  a  number  or  a  letter 
called  a  “signature”  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  to  indicate  its 
relative  position  in  the  text.  In  assigning  signature  letters  to  the 
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sections,  if  there  are  more  sections  than  letters  in  the  alphabet,  the 
printer  continues  to  identify  the  sections  by  doubling  the  letters, 
as  AA,  BB,  etc.,  or  by  prefixing  a  numeral  to  the  letter,  as  2A,  2B, 
etc.  The  letters  J,  V  and  W  are  usually  omitted  in  lettering  sec¬ 
tions.  Various  systems  are  used  for  signatures,  which  in  early 
times  were  indicated  in  the  colophon,  but  colophons  are  no 
longer  in  vogue,  and  in  any  event,  the  system  used  is  apparent. 
Pagination  is  self-evident,  as  it  continues  numerically. 

To  collate  and  page  a  book  while  it  is  still  in  its  covers  requires 
much  more  time  than  when  the  sections  are  unbound.  Often  the 
speediest  manner  of  collating  is  to  take  about  forty  or  fifty  pages 
at  a  time,  grasping  them  with  the  right  hand  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  at  the  fore-edge,  and  then  turning  the  hand  so  that  the  pages 
roll  over  to  the  left  and  are  fanned  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  page 
numbers  are  visible  and  each  page  can  be  picked  off  one  by  one 
with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  (Fig.  18).  But  when  the  book  is 
small  and  is  printed  on  heavy,  stiff  paper,  this  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do,  and  I  think  it  saves  time  to  collate  and  page  in  one 
operation  by  turning  over  one  page  at  a  time,  noting  the  num¬ 
bers,  and  supplying  any  that  are  lacking. 

As  there  are  usually  no  numbers  on  title  pages  and  frontispiece 
illustrations,  and  as  the  first  printed  page,  or  the  half  title,  must 
often  be  numbered  3  instead  of  1,  the  section  containing  it  is  best 
paged  by  beginning  at  its  last  page  and  counting  back  to  the  first 
unnumbered  page.  Numbers  should  be  lightly  penciled  at  the 
top  of  the  page  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fore-edge.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  number  on  both  sides  of  a  leaf.  For  a  first  section 
which  contains  Roman  numerals  any  supplied  numbers  should 
be  characterized  in  a  way  to  indicate  that  the  page  is  a  part  of  the 
preface  or  first  section.  A  simple  scheme  for  this  purpose  is  to 
affix  an  “a”  to  each  number,  as  ia,  2a,  etc.  Otherwise,  the  page 
might  be  confused  with  a  page  of  the  second  section,  which  like¬ 
wise  begins  with  page  1.  The  remaining  sections  may  be  collated 
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and  paged  by  proceeding  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  text, 
not  failing  to  supply  a  number  to  the  back  of  every  illustration 
and  to  one  side  of  every  leaf  that  is  not  numbered.  All  plates 
should  be  numbered  on  the  verso  with  the  same  number  as  the 
pages  facing  them. 

When  folded,  loose,  or  unbound  sections  are  collated,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  merely  the  signature  letters  or  numbers,  for, 
since  the  pages  are  not  cut,  they  will  not  be  disturbed  and  mis¬ 
placed  in  the  process  of  binding. 

To  collate  loose,  folded  sections,  the  book  is  grasped  in  the 


left  hand  at  the  top  corner  with  the  fore-edge  toward  the  right, 
and  the  right  hand  is  held  under  the  leaves  at  the  left  bottom  corn¬ 
er  with  the  thumb  lightly  holding  the  sections  at  their  fore-edges. 
Then  the  right  wrist  is  twisted  around  so  as  to  turn  over  the  top 
section  and  cause  it  to  fall  toward  the  right,  face  down,  as  it  is  re¬ 
leased  by  the  left  thumb  (Fig.  18).  This  exposes  the  first  page  of 
the  section  underneath  it,  which  is  held  in  place  by  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  Then  with  another  twist  each  section  is  disen¬ 
gaged,  one  at  a  time,  from  the  pressure  of  the  left  thumb  and  is 
forced  to  fall  over  to  the  right  by  a  slight  twisting  of  the  wrist. 
This  permits  a  view  of  the  signature  mark  on  each  section  before 
it  is  released  by  the  left  thumb  and  is  made  to  spring  up  over  to 
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the  right.  With  a  very  little  practice,  collating  can  be  rapidly 
done  in  this  manner. 

PULLING  AND  REMOVING  GLUE 

After  the  operation  of  collating  and  paging,  a  book  must  be 
“pulled”  and  the  glue  must  be  removed  from  the  backs  of  the  sec¬ 


tions.  Pulling  consists  in  separating  the  cover  from  the  text,  de¬ 
taching  each  section  from  the  one  next  to  it,  and  removing  all 
plates  that  are  pasted  onto  the  text.  First,  the  book  is  placed  on  the 


workbench,  with  the  two  covers  turned  back  to  the  left  (Fig. 
19) ;  then,  with  a  sharp  utility  knife,  the  text  is  cut  from  the  cover 
along  the  joints  (Fig.  20),  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
thus  freeing  the  cover  from  the  text.  This  necessitates  cutting  the 
cords  or  tapes  which  bind  the  cover  to  the  text  and  also  cutting 
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any  material,  like  “super”  or  cloth,  that  serves  to  reinforce  the 
end  papers  at  the  joints.  Care  should  be  used  in  this  operation  not 
to  cut  the  text.  The  end  papers  are  the  blank  sheets  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  a  text,  one  leaf  of  which  is  pasted  down  on 
the  inside  of  each  cover  board. 

With  the  text  freed  from  the  covers,  the  workman  first  re¬ 
moves  any  lining  or  other  material  from  the  back  of  the  book 
and  then  proceeds  to  separate  the  sections  one  from  the  other. 
This  may  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways.  If  the  book  has  been  cased 
and  not  bound,  the  center  of  the  first  section  must  be  found  by 
counting  off  the  pages  until  the  sewing  thread  is  visible  along  the 
inside  of  the  fold.  With  a  pair  of  small  curved  scissors,  the  threads 
are  cut.  This  having  been  done,  the  worker  removes  all  glue 
along  the  back  on  top  of  the  section,  either  with  a  knife  or  with 
his  left  thumb,  and  then  he  runs  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  up 
to  the  top  of  the  section  and  separates  it  from  the  one  below. 
Next,  he  grasps  the  section  at  about  the  center  with  his  left  hand 
and  gently  eases  it  away  from  the  section  below,  beginning  to 
pull  at  the  head  of  the  book  (Fig.  21).  The  “head”  of  a  book  is 
the  part  uppermost  when  it  is  in  a  standing  position  with  the  title 
reading  properly.  The  “tail”  is  the  opposite  end  from  the  head, 
and  the  “fore-edge”  is  the  front  edge  of  the  leaves  of  the  book,  or 
that  which  is  opposite  to  the  “spine,”  or  “backbone.”  The  freed 
section  should  now  have  the  cut  threads  removed  from  the  in¬ 
side,  not  only  because  they  are  unsightly,  but  because,  if  left,  they 
would  mark  the  leaves  of  the  book  after  it  is  put  under  pressure. 
Finally,  with  a  sharp  knife,  all  glue  should  be  cleaned  off  along 
the  folded  edge  on  both  sides  of  each  section.  Figure  22  illustrates 
the  manner  of  holding  a  knife  for  this  operation  which  permits 
lifting  the  glue  off  without  damage  to  the  paper.  The  point  of 
the  knife  is  first  inserted  under  the  glue  and  is  then  flipped  up 
toward  the  worker  with  a  light,  quick  motion.  The  section  is 
now  placed  face  downward  on  the  left  of  the  worker. 
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Each  section  is  pulled  and  cleaned  in  this  manner  and  placed 
face  downward  on  top  of  the  preceding  one,  so  that  when  the 
pulling  is  finished,  the  sections  will  be  in  proper  sequence,  with 


the  last  section  uppermost.  If  there  are  any  plates  pasted  onto  the 
text,  these  should  be  removed  and  put  in  their  proper  places,  care 
being  taken  that  each  plate  bears  a  number  on  its  blank  side,  so 


that  its  place  may  be  identified.  All  the  work  of  removing  glue 
from  the  sections  should  be  done  upon  a  small  slab  of  plate  glass, 
which  has  a  hard  surface  but  not  so  hard  that  it  dulls  the  knife 
quickly. 
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Some  books  have  a  great  amount  of  glue  on  their  backs  and  are 
difficult  to  clean  without  tearing.  It  is  often  advisable  to  pound 
the  back  of  the  book  lightly  with  a  backing  hammer  while  it  is 
in  a  position  on  the  bench  with  the  back  flattened  out  after  the 
cover  has  been  removed.  This  breaks  up  the  glue  and  facilitates 
pulling.  As  a  last  resort,  if  the  glue  is  very  thick  and  will  not 
permit  pulling  the  sections  in  this  fashion,  the  back  of  the  book 
may  be  soaked  with  paste  and  left  to  stand  a  few  moments  until 
the  glue  is  softened  so  that  it  can  be  partly  scraped  off  with  a  dull 
knife.  This  scraping  should  be  done  before  the  glue  begins  to 
harden.  However,  I  do  not  recommend  this  treatment  unless 
positively  necessary,  as  paste  will  penetrate  the  paper  and  soften 
it  so  that  great  damage  may  be  done  to  the  text  and  will  necessi¬ 
tate  an  undue  amount  of  mending.  With  a  little  ingenuity  and 
some  practice,  almost  any  book  can  be  pulled  more  successfully 
without  softening  the  back. 

If  the  book  has  been  bound,  instead  of  cased,  with  the  sewing 
thread  wrapped  around  cords  or  tapes,  pulling  will  differ  from 
the  way  just  described,  but  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  sec¬ 
tions  are  separated.  To  do  this  in  the  case  of  wrapped  bands,  a 
sharp  knife  is  drawn  across  the  cords  or  tapes  on  the  back,  thus 
cutting  the  sewing  thread  and  freeing  the  bands.  Then  the  sec¬ 
tions  are  separated  with  a  thin  folder  or  bone  paper  cutter,  the 
threads  are  removed  from  inside  the  sections,  and  the  glue  is  re¬ 
moved  as  already  described. 

When  the  book  pages  are  held  together  by  wire  staples,  the 
free  ends  of  the  staples  are  lifted  and  cut  off,  and  the  staples  are 
then  pulled  out  of  the  book.  Stapled  books  are  frequently  made 
up  of  single  sheets. 

SHARPENING  A  UTILITY  KNIFE 

Before  a  binder  completes  the  operation  of  pulling  a  book,  he 
will  find  it  necessary  to  learn  how  to  sharpen  his  utility  knife. 
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For  this  purpose,  a  flat,  not  too  fine  carborundum  stone  is  re¬ 
quired,  All  knives  used  in  bookbinding,  except  some  mat-cutting 
knives,  are  ground  and  sharpened  on  one  side  only.  This  is  the 
side  which  is  beveled,  and  the  opposite  side  must  be  kept  flat. 
There  is  a  definite  distinction  between  grinding  and  sharpening, 
which  must  be  understood.  Grinding,  which  requires  some  sort 
of  revolving  stone,  is  the  operation  of  putting  a  rather  deep, 
evenly  graduated  bevel  on  a  knife,  whereas  sharpening  consists 
in  keeping  that  bevel  unthickened  at  the  cutting  edge. 


Fig-  23. 

To  sharpen  a  knife,  its  beveled  side  is  placed  down  on  the 
stone,  and  the  knife  is  run  straight  along  back  and  forth  with 
some  pressure,  the  bevel  of  the  knife  being  kept  parallel  with  the 
stone  (see  Fig.  23).  The  outward  pressure  should  be  the  heavier. 
A  circular  motion  should  never  be  used  in  sharpening  a  knife, 
for  this  produces  an  uneven  bevel  which  can  be  avoided  only  by 
the  parallel  position  of  the  bevel  to  the  stone.  If  the  pressure  is  too 
great,  a  burr,  or  turned-over  edge,  will  be  produced  on  the  side  of 
the  knife  opposite  the  bevel.  This  must  be  removed  by  drawing 
the  flat  side  of  the  knife  lightly  over  the  stone.  Then  the  knife 
edge  will  have  to  be  “touched  up”  a  bit  by  sharpening  it  again,  as 
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the  edge  will  be  thickened  and  dulled  after  the  burr  is  removed. 
No  oil  or  water  is  required  on  the  stone  when  it  is  used  for 
sharpening  a  utility  knife,  though  water  should  be  applied  to  a 
stone  when  the  knife  is  being  ground. 

KNOCKING  OUT  JOINTS 

The  “joint”  of  a  book  is  formed  in  “backing”  by  turning  the 
folded  edges  of  the  sections  over  at  right  angles  to  the  text  so  that 
a  groove  will  be  formed  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  book. 
The  function  of  a  joint  is  to  hold  the  cover  boards  so  that  they 
will  not  slip  over  the  back  of  the  sections.  After  the  book  is 


pulled,  this  small  turned-over  edge  must  be  flattened  out  before 
the  work  can  be  proceeded  with.  To  accomplish  this,  two  or 
three  sections  are  taken  at  a  time  with  their  folded  edges  placed 
evenly  on  each  other  and  away  from  the  worker,  who  holds 
them  with  the  left  hand  at  the  fore-edge  on  the  surface  of  a 
knocking-down  block.  Then  they  are  tapped  with  a  few  strokes 
of  the  backing  hammer  until  the  grooves  are  straightened  out.  If 
the  grooves  fail  to  yield  to  this  treatment,  each  section  is  taken 
separately,  is  held  in  the  right  hand  with  folded  edge  away  from 
the  worker,  and  is  grasped  at  the  back  right  corner.  Then  it  is 
placed  bottom  up  on  the  workbench  or  block,  the  left  thumb  is 
pressed  along  the  folded  edge  near  the  right  hand,  and  the  right 
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wrist  is  twisted  so  as  to  bring  the  back  of  the  section  over  toward 
the  worker  and  against  the  left  thumb  (see  Fig.  24).  As  the  back 
edge  of  the  section  continues  to  be  twisted  in  this  manner  against 
the  left  thumb  and  is  progressively  worked  to  the  left  end  of  the 
section,  the  groove  will  be  forced  to  unbend  and  become  flat¬ 
tened.  Any  hammer  blows  on  the  sections  should  be  made  with 
the  face  of  the  hammer  hitting  squarely,  for  a  glancing  blow  may 
cut  the  paper. 


CHAPTER  IV 

GUARDING ,  MENDING ,  AND  MOUNTING 

GUARDING 

IF  a  book  has  been  skillfully  pulled,  there  should  be  little  mend¬ 
ing  to  do,  except  in  cases  of  badly  worn  books.  I  consider  pull¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  bookbinding,  for  if 
the  text  is  much  injured  in  this  operation,  the  binder  is  forced  to 
guard  the  sections  to  such  an  extent  that  an  undue  amount  of 
swelling  is  produced  in  the  back.  This  causes  difficulty  in  back¬ 
ing  the  book  and  makes  the  book  so  round  that  it  will  not  open 
easily. 

It  requires  some  experience  to  determine  just  how  much 
mending  is  advisable.  If  the  sections  are  thick,  they  will  admit  of 
being  mended  to  a  greater  extent  than  when  they  are  thin,  for 
the  increased  swelling  at  the  back  of  a  book  caused  by  guarding 
or  mending  can  be  more  easily  compensated  for.  To  avoid  an 
overamount  of  swelling,  it  is  often  preferable  to  leave  the  sheets 
of  sections  slightly  damaged  rather  than  to  mend  them,  but  the 
worker  will  not  be  able  to  exercise  judgment  in  this  matter  until 
after  he  has  had  experience  in  sewing  and  backing  a  book. 

It  is  a  question  what  is  the  best  practice  in  dealing  with  books 
that  have  the  backs  of  their  sections  split  down  to  the  “kettle 
stitch.”  If  short  pieces  of  paper  are  pasted  over  the  slit  sheets  at 
head  and  tail,  the  back  of  the  book  will  be  thickened  at  head  and 
tail  beyond  the  thickness  of  the  rest  of  the  back.  If  the  split  ends 
are  left  unmended  and  are  held  together  with  glue  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  when  backing,  the  back  will  be  somewhat  stiffened.  I  am 
inclined  to  favor  this  latter  treatment  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  for 
if  the  glue  is  applied  sparingly,  most  of  it  can  be  removed  after 
backing,  and  after  the  book  is  backed,  the  joint  and  the  “lining- 
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up”  material  will  prevent  the  leaves  from  “starting,”  or  pushing 
forward,  at  this  point. 

GUARDING  FOLDED  SHEETS 

Any  sheet  really  badly  damaged  along  its  fold  must  be 
guarded.  I  do  not  approve  of  setting  in  pieces  of  paper  along  the 
fold  to  mend  any  holes  or  tears,  for  these  make  lumps  in  the  back. 
If  the  back  of  a  sheet  must  be  mended,  it  is  best  to  paste  a  guard 
down  its  entire  length.  A  guard  is  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  used  to 
strengthen  or  repair  the  fold  of  a  sheet  that  is  damaged,  or  to 
attach  a  plate  or  a  single  leaf  to  another  leaf.  It  should  be  of 
strong,  thin  paper  and  of  a  color  similar  to  the  text.  It  is  usually 
cut  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  slightly  longer  than 
the  sheet  to  be  guarded.  The  best  guarding  papers  are  some  Jap¬ 
anese  tissues  and  an  English  paper  made  by  the  Whatman  Com¬ 
pany  and  known  as  “bank-note  paper.”  Both  of  these  papers  are 
at  the  moment  unprocurable  in  America,  and  some  sort  of  do¬ 
mestic  “linen-bond”  paper  appears  to  be  the  best  substitute. 

Arranging  Sheets  for  Guarding.  Before  beginning  to 
mend  and  guard,  the  sections  are  examined  one  by  one,  and  it  is 
determined  what  guarding  is  necessary.  This  is  an  operation  in 
which  system  will  save  much  time.  An  efficient  way  to  organize 
the  work  is  first  to  look  the  book  over  superficially  to  determine 
whether  much  or  little  guarding  is  necessary.  If  little,  then  the 
worker  can  afford  to  guard  more  sections  than  he  otherwise 
would,  and  this  preliminary  survey  will  assist  him  in  deciding 
just  what  sections  to  put  aside  for  guarding.  Then,  beginning 
with  the  first  section,  the  outside  folded  sheet  is  examined.  If  it  is 
much  damaged  —  and  the  first  and  last  sections  are  usually  the 
ones  to  suffer  most  in  pulling  * —  then  it  must  be  guarded.  This 
sheet  is  abstracted  from  the  rest  of  the  sections  and  is  laid  down 
open  on  the  table  with  the  printing  running  parallel  to  the 
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worker.  Its  counterpart  is  laid  next  to  it,  with  the  printing  run¬ 
ning  likewise.  If  the  next  section  needs  no  guarding,  it  is  placed 
in  a  separate  pile.  Then  the  following  sections  are  examined,  and 
the  sound  sections  are  placed  with  those  not  to  be  guarded.  The 
sheets  of  those  sections  that  need  guarding  are  placed  in  a  pile 
one  on  top  of  the  other  with  the  printing  running  alternately  per¬ 
pendicular  and  parallel  to  the  worker,  and  their  counterparts  are 
placed  likewise.  This  procedure  is  continued  through  the  book, 
and  when  finished,  there  will  be  three  piles  of  sheets  or  sections — 
first,  a  pile  of  sheets  to  be  mended,  then  a  pile  of  folded  sheets 
which  complement  these,  and  lastly  a  pile  of  folded  sections  that 
need  no  mending.  The  sheets  in  the  first  two  piles  are  placed  with 
the  line  of  type  running  alternately  one  way  and  then  the  oppo¬ 
site  way  because  this  enables  the  worker  to  distinguish  each  unit 
quickly  and  unmistakably.  If  there  are  any  pasted-on  plates, 
these  should  be  loosened  and  placed  with  the  sheets  to  which  they 
are  to  be  guarded.  If  any  sheets  are  torn  completely  apart,  they 
are  laid  down  with  each  half  next  the  other  half,  in  proper  po¬ 
sition  for  guarding. 

In  case  there  is  damage  to  the  corners  of  pages  or  if  there  are 
parts  of  a  page  torn,  these  page  numbers  should  be  jotted  down 
on  a  list  when  they  are  found,  and  the  mending  of  the  pages 
would  best  be  attended  to  after  the  whole  book  has  been  guarded 
and  “gathered.”  It  is  better  to  make  a  second  operation  of  this 
mending  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  by  interrupting  the  guard¬ 
ing  process.  There  is  no  operation  in  binding  that  demands  so 
much  orderly  arrangement  of  the  work  as  that  of  guarding  and 
mending.  If  a  definite  plan  is  adhered  to  in  arranging  the  pages 
and  sections  of  the  book  necessarily  separated  for  the  work,  they 
can  be  folded  and  gathered  without  difficulty  and  with  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency.  Unless  some  rigid  plan  is  followed,  there  will  be 
hopeless  confusion  in  getting  the  text  together  in  proper  se- 
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quence,  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  needless  time  will  be  con¬ 
sumed. 

Cutting  Guards.  Now  the  worker  is  ready  to  cut  his  guards. 
To  save  time  in  cutting  when  there  is  much  guarding  to  be  done, 
a  sheet  of  guarding  paper,  somewhat  longer  than  the  height  of 
the  book  page,  should  be  folded  lengthwise  twice  to  make  four 
sheets.  Then  the  folds  on  one  end  of  these  sheets  are  left  uncut, 
and  on  the  other  end  they  are  cut  off.  This  folded  paper  is  placed 
on  a  cutting  tin  or  zinc,  and  a  clean  edge  along  the  length  of  it  is 
cut.  The  spring  dividers  (Fig.  25)  are  set  to  about  three-eighths 


Fig.  25. 


of  an  inch,  and  from  the  clean-cut  edge,  this  distance  is  marked 
off  near  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  paper  with  the  dividers,  by 
impressing  the  point  of  them  into  the  paper.  This  width  is 
marked  off  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  to  cut  the  approximate 
number  of  guards  needed.  If  wider  guards  are  needed,  the  di¬ 
viders  may  be  set  to  the  width  desired,  but  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  will  be  found  about  the  right  width  for  octavo  books,  unless 
a  page  has  to  be  set  out  by  using  a  wider  guard  to  extend  the  page 
from  the  back  so  that  it  is  even  with  the  fore-edge.  Then,  starting 
at  about  one-half  inch  from  the  folded  end  of  the  paper,  strips  of 
guards  are  cut  through  the  four  thicknesses  of  paper  on  the  marks 
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indicated.  The  line  to  be  cut  should  be  placed  perpendicular  to 
the  worker,  who  should  always  cut  toward  him  (Fig.  26). 

Cutting  paper  must  be  done  with  care.  Good  guarding  paper 
is  well  sized,  so  that  a  ragged  edge  is  not  liable  to  result  from  cut- 


Fig.  26. 

ting,  as  in  the  case  of  soft-finished  paper.  But  in  order  to  cut  a 
clean  edge  on  any  paper,  certain  principles  must  be  observed.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  hold  the  knife  so  that  the  cutting 
motion  will  be  free  and  deft.  The  knife  should  be  held  as  one 


holds  a  pencil  in  writing  (Fig.  27),  and  there  should  be  only  the 
lightest  pressure  used  with  the  knife.  A  “straightedge,”  or  metal 
rule,  is  placed  on  the  two  marks  made  by  the  dividers.  To  do  this 
expeditiously,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  placed  exactly  on  the 
lower  mark,  and  the  straightedge  is  brought  up  to  it  from  the 
left.  Then  with  the  knife  still  held  in  this  position,  the  straight- 
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edge  is  revolved  against  the  knife  until  the  straightedge  coincides 
with  the  top  mark.  In  this  way  only  one  mark  has  to  be  found 
with  the  straightedge,  for  the  knife  keeps  the  straightedge  on  the 
other  mark.  The  worker  then  spreads  his  left  hand  out  on  the 
straightedge  and  puts  very  firm  pressure  on  it,  to  prevent  the 
paper  from  slipping  (Fig.  28).  Then  at  a  distance  of  about  one- 
half  inch  from  the  top  folded  edge  of  the  paper  he  lightly  runs 
the  point  of  his  knife  down  along  the  straightedge  several  times, 
if  necessary,  until  the  four  guards  are  cut  away.  This  will  leave 
the  guards  held  together  at  one  end  after  they  are  all  cut,  and  they 
may  be  pulled  off  one  at  a  time  as  needed. 


Very  little  pressure  should  be  used  with  the  cutting  hand  and 
extremely  firm  pressure  with  the  holding  hand,  if  a  clean  edge  is 
to  be  attained.  And  one  must  beware  of  ruffling  the  edges  espe¬ 
cially  in  cutting  soft  paper.  The  best  method  is  to  cut  lightly 
several  times,  rather  than  heavily  once,  and  if  this  method  in  cut¬ 
ting  is  used,  the  thinnest  blotting  paper,  delicate  silk,  and  other 
fragile  material  can  be  cut  to  a  perfect  edge. 

Tools  for  Guarding.  Now  the  necessary  tools  and  materials 
should  be  gotten  together  on  the  workbench  preliminary  to  past¬ 
ing  and  guarding.  A  piece  of  plate  glass  will  be  needed  to  work 
on.  One  about  10  x  15  inches  will  be  found  convenient  for  octavo 
books,  though  a  larger  glass  is  required  for  books  of  larger 
format.  Several  pieces  of  “unprinted  news,”  cut  to  about  8  x  12 
inches  are  necessary,  and  a  bowl  of  well-beaten,  smooth  paste 
must  be  at  hand.  For  ordinary  guarding,  ready-made  commer- 
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cial  brands  of  paste  will  be  found  suitable,  though  for  mending 
tears  a  paste  made  of  cornstarch  or  rice  flour  will  be  needed,  as 
ready-made  paste  contains  chemical  preservatives  and  is  liable  to 
leave  a  stain  (see  “Paste,”  Chapter  XXI). 

A  small  quantity  of  commercial  paste  is  put  in  a  bowl  and  is 
beaten  smooth  with  a  paste  brush  (Fig.  29).  Then  a  sufficient 


Fig.  29. 


amount  of  cold  water  is  added  slowly  to  thin  the  paste  to  the  de¬ 
sired  thickness,  and  the  beating  is  continued  until  the  paste  is  free 
from  lumps.  For  guarding,  paste  should  be  about  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream.  The  tendency  is  to  use  paste  too  thick,  in  which 
case  the  brush  drags  when  applying  the  paste  and  stretches  the 
work.  This  causes  the  paper  to  be  wrinkled  after  it  dries  and 
shrinks. 


Fig.  30- 

As  for  the  tools  necessary  for  guarding,  they  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber.  A  well-shaped  bone  folder  (Fig.  30),  a  paste  brush,  and  a 
pair  of  eight-inch  shears  will  be  required.  The  brush  must  be  of 
generous  size.  A  large  brush  is  necessary  to  gain  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  any  pasting  work,  and  very  fine  work  can  be  accomp¬ 
lished  with  a  large  brush  in  competent  hands.  Paste  dries  quickly 
and  must  be  applied  fast  enough  so  that  no  part  of  the  pasted  ma¬ 
terial  will  have  time  to  dry  before  being  used.  A  copper-set  round 
brush  made  of  strong  hairs,  with  bristles  measuring  about  two 
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and  one-half  inches  long  by  one  and  one-quarter  inches  thick, 
will  be  found  most  efficient  for  general  work. 

Holding  Paste  Brush.  At  this  point,  the  correct  manner  of 
holding  a  paste  brush  must  be  stressed.  The  brush  should  be 
grasped  in  the  fist  and  not  held  with  the  fingers  (Fig.  31).  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  wrist  has  a  “strap  joint”  and  can  be 
moved  in  only  two  directions  without  changing  the  position  of 
the  arm.  If  a  brush  is  held  in  the  hand  with  the  fingers,  it  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  wrist  for  its  guidance  and  can  therefore  be  ma- 


Fig.31. 


nipulated  only  up  and  down  or  back  and  forth.  But  if  it  is  held  in 
the  fist,  it  can  call  upon  the  joint  of  the  shoulder  for  direction, 
and  this  shoulder  joint  is  of  the  “ball-and-socket”  type,  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  rotary  motion.  Thus,  by  holding  it  so  as  to  utilize  the 
shoulder  joint  a  brush  can  be  made  to  operate  freely  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  without  change  of  bodily  stance  or  position  of  the  arm.  This 
holding  of  a  brush  applies  as  well  to  working  with  glue  as  with 
paste.  In  fact  it  is  even  more  important,  since  glue  dries  faster 
than  paste,  and  for  large  work  such  as  making  of  portfolios  it  is 
imperative  to  use  a  sizable  brush,  grasped  in  the  fist. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  convince  a  novice  that  a  quicker  and 
better  job  can  generally  be  accomplished  with  a  large  brush  held 
in  this  manner  than  with  a  small  brush  held  by  the  fingers.  But 
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if  one  were  to  watch  seasoned  bookbinders  in  the  large  shops,  it 
would  be  found  that  they  use  large  brushes  and  hold  them  as  I 
have  described.  Possibly  they  have  not  analyzed  the  reason  for 
this,  but  experience  has  taught  them  how  to  work  most 
efficiently. 

Where  to  Guard.  It  is  probably  the  best  practice  to  guard  the 
outside  sheets  of  a  section  on  the  inside  of  the  sheet,  and  the  in¬ 
side  sheets  on  the  outside.  Certainly  the  inside  sheets  should  have 
their  guards  put  on  the  outside,  for  otherwise  the  needle  in  sew¬ 
ing,  as  it  comes  through  from  the  back  of  the  section,  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  force  the  guard  inward  and  start  it  to  peel  off.  Any  loose 
plates  should  be  guarded  around  the  section  next  them,  or  if  in 
the  middle  of  a  section,  they  should  be  guarded  down  on  the  op¬ 
posite  page.  Any  section  consisting  of  only  two  leaves  should  be 
treated  like  a  single  sheet  and  be  guarded  around  the  next  section, 
for  otherwise  the  thread  is  likely  to  cut  through  when  the  book  is 
being  sewed. 

Pasting.  When  a  worker  is  ready  for  pasting,  a  clean  piece  of 
unprinted  news  is  laid  on  a  piece  of  glass.  The  top  sheet  is  taken 
off  from  the  pile  to  be  guarded  and  is  placed  on  the  covered  glass 
with  the  fold  parallel  to  the  worker  and  with  the  side  to  be 
guarded  uppermost.  Then  all  the  paste  that  has  been  previously 
thinned  down  should  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the  bowl,  leaving 
the  other  side  free  from  paste  so  that  the  brush,  when  not  in  use, 
may  be  placed  in  the  bowl  with  the  handle  resting  against  the 
clean  side.  All  the  paste  is  worked  out  of  the  brush  on  the  side  of 
the  bowl,  leaving  the  brush  clean  and  not  “groggy,”  or  befouled 
with  paste.  A  guard  is  laid  parallel  to  the  worker,  on  a  piece  of 
clean  unprinted  news.  The  brush  is  grasped  as  previously  de¬ 
scribed,  a  very  sparing  amount  of  paste  is  taken  on  the  brush 
from  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  and  the  guard  is  pasted.  The  pasting  is 
begun  at  the  right  end  of  the  guard  and  the  brush  is  worked  in 
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short,  light  strokes  from  left  to  right,  progressing  toward  the  left 
end.  The  guard  is  first  held  near  the  right  end  by  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  which  is  moved  toward  the  left  as  the  pasting  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Finally,  when  the  pasting  comes  to  within  about  one-half 
inch  from  the  left  end  of  the  guard,  the  fingers  are  removed,  and 
a  final  light  stroke  of  the  brush  is  given  toward  the  end  of  the 
guard  to  complete  the  pasting. 

Placing  Guards.  Next,  the  left  forefinger  is  placed  on  the 
left  end  of  the  pasted  guard,  and  the  guard  is  lifted  from  the  past¬ 
ing  paper.  Then  it  is  grasped  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands  and 
is  laid  over  the  fold  and  placed  as  evenly  as  possible.  It  should  be 
placed  without  stretching,  for  otherwise  the  sheet  will  curl. 
Finally,  a  small  piece  of  unprinted  newspaper  is  laid  over  the 
guard  and  is  rubbed  down  lightly  with  the  folder.  Then  the  sheet 
is  picked  up  and  the  guard  is  cut  off  even  with  both  ends  of  the 
sheet.  Both  sides  of  the  sheet  are  rubbed  down  through  the  pro¬ 
tection  paper  with  the  folder  until  the  guard  is  securely  adhered. 
The  sheet  is  put  under  the  glass  with  a  narrow  strip  of  unprinted 
news  over  the  freshly  pasted  guard  to  prevent  it  from  sticking. 
All  the  other  sheets  are  guarded  likewise  and  are  put  on  top  of 
one  another  under  the  glass,  with  narrow  strips  of  clean  paper  be¬ 
tween  them.  Working  in  this  manner  on  the  glass  with  the 
freshly  pasted  sheets  underneath  gives  continuous  pressure  on 
the  sheets. 

Guarding  Two  Single  Sheets.  If  two  half  sheets  are  to  be 
guarded  together,  the  procedure  does  not  differ  from  that  just 
outlined  except  in  the  matter  of  placing  the  guard.  The  two 
sheets  to  be  guarded  should  be  placed  about  an  inch  apart  on  the 
covered  glass  with  their  length  parallel  to  the  worker  and  with 
the  sides  to  be  guarded  face  down.  After  the  guard  is  pasted,  it  is 
lifted  and  placed  between  the  two  sheets,  and  first  one  sheet  and 
then  the  other  is  brought  up  to  the  middle  of  the  guard,  leaving 
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just  enough  clearance  so  that  the  sheets  can  be  folded  without 
interference.  Then  rubbing  down  and  finishing  are  proceeded 
with  as  for  double  leaves.  All  single  sheets  that  are  guarded  to¬ 
gether  must  be  folded  and  guarded  around  a  folded  sheet,  for 
otherwise  they  will  tear  when  being  sewed. 

Guarding  Half  Sheets  and  Illustrations.  When  a 
single  leaf  or  an  illustration  is  to  be  guarded  around  a  folded 
sheet,  the  same  method  of  guarding  is  used  as  in  guarding  two 
single  sheets,  that  is,  placing  the  illustration  or  single  sheet  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  pasted  guard  and  then  bringing  up  the  folded 
sheet  in  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  guard.  Illustrations  are 
sometimes  printed  crookedly  on  the  sheet,  and  they  should  then 
be  squared  before  guarding.  It  is  usually  better  first  to  trim  the 
head  of  the  illustration  sheet  so  that  the  margin  beyond  the 
print  is  even,  and  then  square  the  fore-edge  to  the  head,  leaving 
the  trimming  of  the  back  edge  and  tail  until  last.  If  the  back  edge 
has  to  be  trimmed  so  that  the  sheet  is  much  narrower  than  the 
text,  the  sheet  can  be  mounted  on  a  wide  guard  and  set  out  to 
align  with  the  fore-edge.  If  the  trimming  makes  the  sheet  shorter 
than  the  text,  the  sheet  should  be  guarded  around  the  section 
with  the  head  even  with  that  of  the  section  and  should  be  left 
short  at  the  tail.  Care  must  be  taken  when  guarding  illustrations 
printed  on  “art-mat”  paper,  for  any  paste  gotten  on  a  sheet  will 
leave  a  stain. 

Squaring  Plates.  Trimming  and  squaring  illustrations  or 
plates  is  usually  done  by  hand  with  a  knife,  on  a  tin  or  zinc.  With 
a  pair  of  dividers,  an  equal  distance  is  measured  and  marked  off 
at  two  points  above  the  line  of  printing,  and  with  the  straight¬ 
edge  as  a  guide,  the  head  of  the  sheet  is  trimmed  through  these 
points.'  This  margin  should  be  left  as  large  as  possible,  but  it  must 
be  even  with  the  top  line  of  printing.  Then  the  fore-edge  is 
squared  to  this  edge  by  means  of  a  carpenter’s  square  (Fig.  42). 
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Next  the  back  edge  of  the  sheet  is  squared  to  the  head  in  the  same 
manner,  and  lastly  the  tail  is  squared  either  to  the  back  edge  or  to 
the  fore-edge. 

Some  discrimination  should  be  used  in  the  trimming  and 
squaring  of  plates  to  ensure  their  centering  nicely,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  trim  one  edge  rather  generously  in  order  to  achieve 
this  end.  But  much  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  matter 
before  altering  the  printer’s  margins.  Many  margins  are  left  by 
the  printer  in  accordance  with  the  plan  prescribed  by  the  typog¬ 
rapher,  and  these  margins  should  not  be  cut  if  cutting  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  avoided. 

Guarding  Single  Plates.  When  plates  are  tipped  on,  they 
should  be  freed  from  the  text  and  should  be  guarded  round  the 
sections  next  to  them.  When  a  text  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
plates,  so  much  guarding  would  cause  the  back  to  swell  to  such  a 
degree  that  difficulty  in  sewing  and  backing  would  result.  Hence, 
some  measure  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  swelling  produced  by 
a  great  amount  of  guarding.  It  is  usual  in  such  instance  to  pare 
the  back  of  each  plate  from  the  line  on  which  the  guard  is  to  be 
pasted,  so  that  when  the  guard  is  added,  the  thickness  will  be  the 
same  along  this  edge  as  it  is  throughout  the  whole  sheet.  The 
guards  for  plates  should  be  wide  enough  to  be  folded  around  the 
next  sheet  or  section,  and  they  need  not  be  pasted  to  the  section, 
but  may  be  left  loose,  in  which  case  they  are  folded  around  the 
sheet  or  section  and  are  sewed  through.  When  a  plate  comes  in 
the  middle  of  a  section,  it  is  best  to  paste  it  down  onto  the  opposite 
sheet  to  avoid  difficulty  in  sewing. 

The  guarding  may  be  proceeded  with  as  for  half  sheets,  or 
when  there  are  a  number  of  plates  to  be  guarded,  the  plates  may 
be  pasted  instead  of  the  guards,  and  several  may  be  pasted  in  one 
operation.  This  saves  considerable  time  but  requires  the  ability 
to  work  quickly  lest  the  paste  be  dried  before  the  guard  is  ap- 
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plied.  When  this  method  is  followed,  a  number  of  plates  are 
placed  on  a  clean  pasting  paper,  with  the  back  edge  of  each  plate 
drawn  back  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
plate  beneath  it.  The  top  plate  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  un¬ 
printed  news  folded  on  the  bias  and  is  placed  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  plate.  A  bias-folded  paper  will 
hug  the  paper  beneath  it  and  obviate  the  danger  of  having  paste 
get  under  it  (Fig.  32).  Now  the  exposed  edges  of  the  plates  are 
pasted  from  the  top  of  the  pile  toward  the  bottom  to  avoid  letting 
the  paste  penetrate  beyond  the  one-eighth-inch  line.  After  the 
plate  is  pasted  it  is  laid  up  to  the  middle  of  the  guard  and  is 


rubbed  down  thoroughly.  The  work  is  then  proceeded  with  as 
for  guarding  half  sheets. 

When  plates  are  thick,  they  must  be  hinged,  or  they  will  not 
lie  flat  as  the  book  is  opened.  To  hinge  a  plate,  a  strip  is  cut  off  the 
back  edge  about  one-quarter  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  book  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
Then  the  newly  cut  edge  of  the  plate  is  pared  slightly  (see 
'‘Paper  Paring”)  to  a  width  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The 
cutoff  strip  is  pared  likewise,  or  a  thinner  piece  of  paper  is  used  in 
its  stead.  A  piece  of  fine  muslin  or  cambric  is  cut  a  little  longer 
than  the  length  of  the  plate  and  wide  enough  to  reach  from  the 
pared  edge  of  the  plate  over  the  cut  strip  and  extend  around  the 
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next  section  for  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  if  it  be  guarded  to 
it,  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  or  more  if  it  is  to  be  left  free.  This 
strip  of  muslin  is  pasted,  the  pared  edge  of  the  plate  is  laid  on  it, 
and  the  pared  strip  is  laid  next  to  the  plate,  leaving  a  small  space 
between  the  strip  and  the  plate  so  as  to  form  a  hinge.  The  linen 
guard  is  rubbed  down,  and  the  plate  is  kept  under  pressure  until 
dry.  The  guard  may  simply  be  left  free  and  folded  around  the 
section  to  which  the  plate  belongs,  or  it  may  be  pasted  around  the 
section. 

Guarding  Double  Plates.  When  books  are  made  up  en¬ 
tirely  of  plates,  all  the  leaves  are  cut  as  described  above,  and  they 
must  be  guarded  one  to  the  other  and  made  up  into  sections,  each 
leaf  being  hinged  along  the  back  edge.  It  must  first  be  de¬ 
termined  whether  to  make  up  the  sections  into  “fours”  or  “sixes,” 
for  rarely  should  they  be  made  into  a  greater  number  of  sheets  to 
a  settion  if  the  plates  are  at  all  thick.  Then  the  back  of  each  plate 
is  carefully  numbered  so  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  making 
up  the  text  in  proper  sequence.  After  pulling  the  book,  if  the 
format  is  to  be  “sixes,”  that  is,  six  single  sheets  or  twelve  pages  to  a 
section,  six  sheets  at  a  time  are  counted  off  and  are  placed  in  cor¬ 
rect  order  on  the  workbench.  This  counting  off  of  six  sheets  at  a 
time  is  continued,  and  each  group  of  six  sheets  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  previously  counted  sheets,  one  group  over  another, 
until  the  pages  are  all  counted  off  and  are  separated.  If  there 
should  be  only  two  pages  left  at  the  end,  these  are  included  with 
the  previous  section. 

Now  the  binder  proceeds  to  cut  off  the  strips  at  the  back  of 
each  plate,  section  by  section ;  and  after  the  necessary  paring,  the 
pages  are  laid  out  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  guarded. 
That  is,  for  the  first  section,  pages  2,  4,  and  6  will  lie  opposite 
pages  11,  9,  and  7,  respectively,  and  these  pages,  when  guarded, 
will  form  this  section.  Then  at  right  angles  across  this  first  sec- 
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tion,  pages  14, 16,  and  18  are  placed  opposite  to  pages  19, 21,  and 
23,  respectively,  and  the  second  section  is  complete.  Sections  are 
cut  and  grouped  in  this  way  throughout  the  book. 

When  the  whole  text  is  thus  arranged,  the  operation  of  guard¬ 
ing  is  begun.  Page  2  is  guarded  to  page  n,  page  4  to  page  9,  and 
page  6  to  page  7,  thus  completing  the  guarding  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tion.  The  other  sections  are  guarded  likewise.  The  sheets  are 
guarded  as  described,  with  a  strip  of  muslin  reaching  from  the 
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back  edge  of  the  first  page  over  the  cutoff  piece,  then  over  the 
second  cutoff  piece  and  onto  the  back  edge  of  the  complementary 
page.  A  small  space  is  left  between  the  cut  strips  and  the  edges 
of  the  adjoining  sheets,  and  between  the  cut  strips  themselves,  so 
that  a  fold  can  be  made  between  them  (Fig.  33).  After  the  sheets 
are  guarded,  they  should  be  well  pressed  in  order  to  prevent  too 
much  swelling  along  the  back  of  the  book.  If  the  book  is  large 
and  the  plates  are  on  very  heavy  paper,  it  is  better  to  paste  a 
muslin  guard  over  both  sides  of  the  plates. 

This  work  takes  much  time,  though  if  a  definite  system  is  ad¬ 
hered  to  while  working,  considerable  speed  can  be  attained  in 
making  up  a  book  of  plates  after  this  fashion.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
bind  this  type  of  book  so  that  the  pages  of  plates  will  lie  flat  when 
open.  A  far  quicker  job  can  be  done  by  making  up  the  sections  by 
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“whipstitching,”  or  overcasting,  the  plates  together  at  the  back, 
but  the  pages  of  a  book  bound  in  this  manner  stand  up  stiffly 
when  opened,  and  the  book  is  rendered  almost  useless. 

GUARDING  MAPS  OR  FOLDED  INSERTS 

Folded  maps  or  folded  sheets  containing  any  reference  matter 
should  be  mounted  on  linen  or  fine  strong  muslin  and  “thrown 
out,”  or  guarded  so  that  they  may  be  opened  clear  of  the  book 
(Fig.  34).  It  is  usual  to  place  such  sheets  at  the  end  of  the  text 
since  they  may  then  be  unfolded  and  referred  to  easily  while  the 
book  is  being  read. 


The  mounting  material  should  be  cut  somewhat  larger  than 
the  map  or  sheet  to  be  mounted,  with  a  generous  extra  piece  al¬ 
lowed  for  attaching  the  guard  at  the  edge  nearest  the  book.  Then 
it  must  be  seen  that  the  back  edge  of  the  folded  sheet  has  an  even 
margin  and  a  straight  edge,  and  if  necessary,  the  other  edges 
should  be  trimmed  and  squared. 

Now  the  mounting  material  is  laid  on  a  large  drawing  board 
and  is  pinned  down  taut  with  thumbtacks.  The  sheet  is  unfolded, 
and  the  back  of  it  is  pasted  evenly  with  thin  paste.  Then  immedi¬ 
ately  the  pasted  sheet  is  “skinned”  by  placing  over  it  a  piece  of 
unprinted  newspaper  large  enough  to  cover  the  sheet.  This 
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paper  is  let  to  rest  lightly  in  place  for  a  bare  second  and  is  then 
pulled  off.  This  will  equalize  the  paste  and  prevent  any  brush 
marks  from  showing  through  the  mounting  material. 

The  pasted  sheet  is  then  placed  on  the  mounting  material  and, 
with  a  large  piece  of  unprinted  “news”  over  it,  is  rubbed  down 
thoroughly  with  a  folder.  The  newspaper  is  changed  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  damp.  The  mounted  sheet  is  left  to  dry  with  a  weight  over 
it  before  handling.  When  dry,  the  mounting  material  projecting 
over  the  edges  of  the  sheet  should  be  trimmed  even  with  the  sheet 
on  all  sides  except  that  next  the  back  of  the  book.  At  this  side  the 
material  should  be  left  long  enough  so  that  a  guard  may  be 
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pasted  along  its  edge.  The  sheet  may  then  be  folded  to  a  size 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  text. 

A  guard  of  strong  paper  is  cut  the  width  of  the  back,  plus 
about  one-half  inch,  and  it  is  cut  the  length  of  the  mounted  sheet. 
This  guard  is  then  pasted  onto  the  mounting  material  projecting 
over  the  inside  edge  of  the  folded  sheet,  and  at  the  back  a  piece  is 
folded  over.  Into  this  folded  piece  are  placed  folded  guards, 
sufficient  in  number  to  make  the  back  as  thick  as  the  folded  sheet 
(Fig.  35).  If  there  were  not  the  same  thickness  at  the  back  of  the 
section  as  that  of  the  folded  sheet,  the  book  would  spring  open  at 
the  fore-edge. 

If  a  folded  sheet  is  printed  on  very  heavy  paper,  the  sheet  has  to 
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be  cut  up  into  as  many  pieces  are  there  are  folds.  These  separate 
pieces  are  then  mounted  on  linen  in  their  respective  positions, 
small  spaces  being  left  between  the  cut  pieces  so  that  they  will 
fold  over  easily. 

MENDING 

Mending  a  Torn  Page.  When  a  page  is  torn,  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  on  each  side  of  the  tear  the  edges  of  the  paper  are 
not  cleanly  cut,  but  are  slightly  beveled  and  have  an  uneven, 
furry  contour,  produced  by  the  torn  fibers  of  the  paper.  Though 
this  bevel  may  not  be  easily  discernible,  it  is  likely  to  be  there  and 
should  be  utilized  in  the  following  manner  when  the  tear  is  be¬ 
ing  mended.  With  a  very  small  brush,  white  paste  made  of  corn¬ 
starch  or  rice  flour  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  applied  to  each 
side  of  the  lip  of  the  tear.  Then  with  the  edges  of  the  tear  brought 
close  together,  the  sheet  is  placed  down  on  a  slab  of  plate  glass, 
over  a  small  piece  of  the  thinnest  transparent  Japanese  tissue 
large  enough  to  cover  the  tear.  On  top  of  the  tear,  another  piece  of 
tissue  is  placed.  The  tear  is  covered  with  a  clean  piece  of  “rub¬ 
bing  down”  paper,  such  as  unprinted  news,  and  it  is  gently 
rubbed  with  a  folder.  This  will  fix  the  beveled  lips  in  place  and 
will  press  the  fine  fibers  of  the  tissue  into  the  tear.  Then  the 
mended  page  is  placed  under  the  plate  glass  or  a  board,  with  a 
light  weight  on  it,  and  is  left  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 

The  edges  of  the  tissue  will  be  loose,  and  when  the  paste  has 
dried,  the  tissue  may  be  torn  off.  If  the  operation  has  been  care¬ 
fully  done,  the  tissue  will  tear  off  cleanly,  leaving  only  a  few 
fibers  in  the  tear,  which  serve  to  reinforce  the  mending  and 
hold  the  edges  of  the  tear  firmly.  Should  any  of  the  tissue  stick 
beyond  the  line  of  the  tear,  it  can  be  removed  by  lightly  scraping 
with  a  knife  which  has  a  slightly  burred  edge  and  then  rubbing 
down  gently  with  a  piece  of  very  fine  emery  paper.  In  this  way, 
most  tears  can  be  mended  without  showing,  unless  they  are  in- 
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spected  minutely.  Commercial  paste  must  not  be  used  for  this 
work,  for  it  will  stain  and  produce  an  unsightly  job. 

If  the  tear  to  be  mended  is  on  thick  paper  of  poor  quality,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  pare  the  edges  slightly  and  “set  on”  a  pared 
piece  of  mending  paper  (see  “Paper  Paring”).  This  is  to  be 
avoided  if  possible,  for  the  repairing  is  bound  to  be  noticeable, 
and  the  former  method  should  be  tried  first. 

Mending  a  Missing  Corner.  When  a  piece  is  torn  away 
from  a  corner  completely,  another  one  must  be  “set  in.”  All 
binders  save  pieces  of  old  paper  and  paper  of  peculiar  color  and 
texture.  From  the  stock  on  hand,  a  piece  is  selected  that  matches 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  both  color  and  texture,  that  of  the  paper 
to  be  mended.  If  the  right  color  cannot  be  found,  a  piece  of  paper 
can  be  stained  or  toned  to  match  the  text. 

The  torn  page  is  placed  on  the  mending  paper  selected,  care 
being  taken  that  the  “wire  marks,”  if  any,  correspond  with 
those  of  the  page  to  be  mended.  Then  the  torn  edge  is  outlined  on 
the  mending  paper  by  drawing  a  line  along  it  with  either  a  bone 
point  or  a  pointed  finishing  folder.  The  mending  paper  is  cut  off 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  indented  outline  of  the 
tear  and  is  left  projecting  beyond  the  corner  of  the  page  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  edge  of  the  mending  paper  is  now  pared  care¬ 
fully  up  to  the  indented  line,  and  likewise  the  edge  of  the  tear  is 
pared  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  back  all  along,  so  that  when 
the  two  edges  are  placed  together  they  will  not  be  thicker  than 
the  sheet  of  the  text.  Both  pared  edges  should  then  be  carefully 
pasted  with  white  paste  and  be  put  together  and  rubbed  down 
between  two  pieces  of  unprinted  news.  The  projecting  mending 
paper  may  now  be  squared  to  the  corner.  If  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
duce  the  thickness  of  the  beveled  edges  this  may  be  done  after 
they  are  dry  in  the  manner  suggested  for  thinning  the  edges  of  a 
mended  tear. 
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In  all  paper  mending,  meticulous  care  must  be  taken  not  to  soil 
the  work.  Even  the  touch  of  a  finger,  which  has  a  certain  amount 
of  oil  on  it  natural  to  all  human  skin,  may  cause  a  grayish  tone 
along  the  mend,  and  a  particle  of  dust  of  any  sort  will  cause  the 
work  to  look  soiled.  So  if  a  clean  job  is  to  be  expected,  the  fingers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  work  along  the  pasted  edges, 
and  the  workbench  and  tools  should  be  kept  spotlessly  clean  and 
free  from  dust  while  working. 

MOUNTING  A  PAGE 

Not  infrequently,  when  old  books  are  to  be  rebound,  very 
badly  damaged  pages  will  be  found,  and  these  cannot  be  made 
strong  unless  they  are  mounted  between  some  thin  material. 
Either  a  Japanese  tissue  or  chiffon  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  chiffon  is  preferable,  as  it  is  more  transparent.  Pasting  any 
material  on  only  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  causes  it  to  curl,  and 
therefore  a  sheet  to  be  strengthened  by  applying  chiffon  or  Jap¬ 
anese  tissue  to  its  surface  must  be  covered  with  the  material  on 
both  sides.  The  page  must,  of  course,  be  separated  from  the  text 
in  order  to  mount  it. 

When  the  paste  is  beaten  to  the  desired  consistency,  a  thin  coat¬ 
ing  of  it  is  spread  over  a  glass  slab,  which  must  be  larger  than  the 
page  to  be  mounted.  Then  on  the  pasted  glass  is  laid  a  piece  of 
chiffon  that  has  been  cut  to  a  size  about  one  inch  larger  all  round 
than  the  size  of  the  page.  After  another  coat  of  paste  is  spread 
over  the  upper  surface  of  the  chiffon  and  is  smoothed  out  with 
the  paste  brush  until  the  chiffon  is  quite  flat,  the  page  is  laid  on 
the  pasted  chiffon.  Next,  the  surface  of  the  page  is  pasted,  over  it  a 
second  piece  of  chiffon  is  laid  and  again  the  paste  is  smoothed 
out  until  the  chiffon  lies  flat  over  the  surface  of  the  page.  Then 
the  three  layers  of  material  must  be  stripped  off  the  glass  in  one 
piece.  This  is  a  rather  difficult  procedure  and  necessitates  some 
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practice,  but  with  a  little  ingenuity  it  can  be  accomplished  if  the 
worker  is  determined  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  get  flustered. 
The  three  pasted  layers  will  be  sticky  and  moist  and  will  require 
care  in  handling.  They  must  now  be  hung  over  a  clothesline  or 
over  a  spreading  clothesbar  with  wooden  arms.  The  mounted 
page  must  be  left  until  partly  dry,  when  it  should  be  taken  down, 
placed  between  waxed  boards,  and  put  in  a  press  for  a  half  hour 
or  so.  Then  the  boards  are  removed  from  the  press  and  the  page  is 
peeled  from  them.  It  is  placed  between  freshly  waxed  boards  and 
left  under  some  pressure  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  Frequently  it 
is  advisable  to  change  the  waxed  boards  and  increase  the  pressure 
while  the  page  is  drying.  When  the  work  is  entirely  dry,  the  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  of  the  chiffon  are  cut  off  even  with  the  line  of  the 
page,  and  after  this  is  done,  a  sparing  amount  of  paste  should  be 
run  along  the  edges  of  the  page  with  the  finger  to  seal  the 
chiffon  with  the  page  and  prevent  any  fraying.  The  page  should 
then  be  put  between  waxed  boards  and  kept  in  the  press  for  at 
least  twenty-four  hours. 

The  procedure  when  using  Japanese  tissue  is  practically  the 
same  as  for  chiffon,  except  that  the  mounted  page  is  not  put  be¬ 
tween  waxed  boards  but  is  hung  up  at  once  to  dry.  The  page 
should  be  pressed  as  when  using  chiffon,  and  it  will  make  a 
smoother  job  if  the  final  pressing  is  done  between  heated  metal 
pressing  plates. 

INLAYING  A  PLATE 

When  an  illustration  or  plate  has  to  be  incorporated  with  a 
text,  if  the  plate  is  smaller  than  the  pages  of  the  text,  it  must  be 
inlaid  on  a  sheet  the  size  of  the  text.  To  inlay  a  plate,  a  piece  of 
paper  of  about  the  same  thickness  should  be  found.  Then  the 
plate  must  be  squared  and  placed  in  position  on  the  paper.  It 
should  be  placed  with  fore-edge  and  tail  margins  wider  than 
head  and  back  margins,  or,  in  technical  language,  it  should  be 
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“top  centered.”  When  the  plate  is  in  proper  position,  the  four 
corners  should  be  marked  with  an  impression  made  by  a  folder. 
Then,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  within  the  corners  of  these 
marks,  four  points  are  made  opposite  the  four  corners,  and  the 
paper  is  cut  out  on  the  four  lines  which  join  the  four  inner  points 
(Fig.  36).  Thus  there  will  be  a  cutout  space  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
smaller  all  round  than  the  plate  to  be  mounted. 


r _ “i 


Fig-  36- 

The  upper  edge  of  the  mounting  sheet  and  the  under  edge  of 
the  plate  should  then  be  pared  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  out¬ 
lined  for  paring  an  inlaid  cornerpiece.  Both  the  pared  edges  of 
the  plate  and  those  of  the  sheet  should  now  be  pasted  with  rice- 
flour  or  cornstarch  paste.  The  sheet  is  laid  on  a  glass  covered  with 
unprinted  news  and  the  plate  put  in  place  with  its  four  corners 
coinciding  with  the  corners  marked  by  the  folder.  Another  piece 
of  unprinted  news  is  placed  under  and  over  it,  and  it  is  rubbed 
down  gently  with  a  folder.  The  plate  is  turned  over,  a  fresh  piece 
of  unprinted  news  is  put  under  and  over  it,  and  it  is  rubbed  down 
again.  The  unprinted  news  is  frequently  changed  and  the  plate  is 
rubbed  down  with  increasing  pressure  until  it  is  securely  fastened 
in  place.  Then,  after  drying  thoroughly  under  light  pressure,  the 
mounted  plate  is  put  between  tins  covered  with  unprinted  news 
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and  given  a  thorough  pressing  in  the  standing  press.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  work  clean  when  mount¬ 
ing  a  plate  as  when  mending  paper.  If  the  paring  has  not  been 
done  perfectly  and  there  is  an  undue  thickness  left  around  the 
edges  of  the  plate,  the  edges  may  be  scraped  with  a  burr-edged 
knife  and  finished  as  suggested  for  finishing  inset  corners.  This 
should,  of  course,  be  done  before  the  plate  is  pressed. 

Rarely  is  a  binder  called  upon  to  wash,  tone,  or  size  the  pages 
of  a  book.  Only  when  rebinding  very  old  books  of  great  value  is  it 
advisable  to  spend  time  on  such  work.  For  this  reason  I  will  not 
now  interrupt  the  sequence  of  the  usual  processes  of  binding  by  a 
consideration  of  this  special  work  but  will  take  the  matter  up  in 
a  later  chapter,  though  this  work  must  be  done  before  the  opera¬ 
tion  next  described. 


CHAPTER  V 

FOLDING  AND  GATHERING 


FOLDING  MENDED  SHEETS 

AFTER  the  sheets  of  a  book  have  been  guarded  and  mended 
LV.  and  have  been  left  to  dry,  they  should  be  folded.  First,  a 
sheet  of  clean  binder’s  board  is  laid  on  the  workbench  to  work 
on.  To  fold  a  single  sheet,  it  is  placed  on  the  covered  workbench 
with  the  inside  page  numbers  uppermost,  and  is  held  with  the 
left  hand.  Then,  with  a  folder  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  the 
right  side  of  the  sheet  is  brought  over  onto  the  left  side,  and  the 
page  number  and  first  line  of  print  of  the  right  side  are  placed 
directly  over  the  page  number  and  first  line  of  the  opposite  side 
(Fig.  37).  The  sheet  is  held  in  this  position  with  the  left  hand, 
and  the  folder  is  run  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sheet  upward 
away  from  the  worker,  creasing  a  fold  sharply  (Fig.  38),  and 
then  it  is  run  downward  toward  the  worker  to  finish  the  creas¬ 
ing  of  the  fold.  This  completes  the  folding,  and  the  sheet  should 
be  placed  on  the  bench  at  the  left  with  the  last  page  number 
uppermost,  that  is,  with  the  fold  to  the  right.  All  the  sheets  are 
folded  after  this  manner,  and  each  sheet,  when  folded,  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  preceding  one. 


GATHERING 

Gathering  consists  in  collecting  from  piles  all  the  folded  sheets 
of  a  book,  putting  them  in  place  in  their  respective  sections,  and 
then  gathering  the  sections  together  so  that  they  will  follow  one 
after  another  in  correct  sequence.  If  directions  for  guarding  and 
folding  were  carefully  followed  as  described  under  “Arranging 
Sheets  for  Guarding”  in  the  previous  chapter,  there  should  now 
be  three  piles  of  sheets:  one  pile  consisting  of  the  guarded  and 
folded  sheets;  a  second  pile  composed  of  the  counterparts  of 
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Pile  i;  and  a  third  pile  made  up  of  the  complete  sections  that 
needed  no  guarding  or  mending.  The  folded  sheets  of  Pile  i  will 
be  the  other  part  of  the  incomplete  sections  of  Pile  2,  and  since  the 
sheets  in  Piles  2  and  3  were  placed  with  their  first  pages  down¬ 


ward,  these  two  piles  must  be  turned  over,  so  that  the  page  num¬ 
bers  will  follow  in  sequence  from  the  first  to  the  last. 

Complete  sections  are  formed  from  Piles  1  and  2  by  inserting 
each  part  into  its  counterpart.  As  each  section  is  completed,  it  is 
placed  on  the  bench  with  the  first  page  downward  and  is  piled  on 
top  of  the  last  completed  section.  When  finished,  the  pile  is 


turned  over  so  that  the  first  collected  section  will  be  uppermost. 
There  will  then  be  two  piles  of  completed  sections.  From  these 
two  piles  one  section  is  added  to  another  in  sequence  until  all  the 
sections  are  gathered  to  form  the  complete  text. 

Although  at  first  glance  this  process  may  appear  complicated, 
it  is  actually  very  simple,  and  this  system  makes  for  the  least  con- 
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fusion  and  the  greatest  speed  in  gathering.  Amateur  binders  are 
prone  to  “lose”  a  page  when  taking  a  book  through  the  mending 
and  folding  processes,  and  they  often  spend  an  endless  amount  of 
time  searching  for  it.  But  invariably  it  will  be  found  not  lost,  but 
misplaced  in  the  text  by  guarding  or  folding  wrongly.  So  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  use  care  in  guarding  and  folding  sheets  in 
proper  order  and  then  to  have  a  cut-and-dried  system  for  keep¬ 
ing  all  the  sheets  and  sections  in  such  order  that  the  final  gather¬ 
ing  may  be  accomplished  automatically  and  without  loss  of  time. 

FOLDING  BOOKS  IN  SHEETS 

Books  usually  come  from  the  printer  or  publisher  to  the  hand 
binder  already  folded  and  gathered.  When  books  come  to  the 
binder  in  sheets  unfolded,  it  is  necessary  to  fold  and  to  gather 
them,  that  is,  place  them  in  their  respective  order  according  to 
the  page  numbers  or  signature  letters  or  numbers.  Some  books 
lack  signatures  (letters  or  numbers  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of 
each  sheet  or  section),  and  then  the  page  numbers  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  gathering  the  sections. 

Plates  and  maps  are  in  their  proper  places  when  books  are  re¬ 
ceived  folded  and  gathered,  but  when  the  text  reaches  the  binder 
in  sheets,  they  are  in  separate  piles  like  the  sections  of  the  text. 

The  binder  proceeds  to  fold  the  individual  text,  taking  one 
signature  or  sheet  after  another  from  the  various  piles.  He  begins 
with  the  last  signature  and  continues  until  he  has  folded  one 
each  of  all  the  signatures  up  to  the  first,  placing  each  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  When  he  has  completed  the  folding  of  one  sheet  in 
each  pile,  he  has  completed  a  single  text.  He  then  places  any 
plates  in  their  proper  places  in  the  text,  after  referring  to  a 
printer’s  list  supplied  by  the  publishers. 

Folding  requires  much  care,  for  unless  the  printer’s  sheets  are 
carefully  folded  so  that  the  line  of  print  of  each  page  coincides 
with  the  printed  line  of  every  other  page,  the  register  will  not  be 
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“in  truth”  and  the  margins  of  the  text  will  not  be  uniform.  The 
typographer  will  then  have  cause  for  complaint.  (When  the  line 
of  print  of  the  recto  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  print  on  the 
verso,  the  page  is  said  to  be  “in  register.”) 

Books  are  issued  in  various  formats,  termed  folio,  quarto,  oc¬ 
tavo,  duodecimo,  i2mo,  etc.  (see  “Format,”  Chapter  VI,  Vol.  I). 
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Fig-  39- 


To  the  binder  these  formats  indicate  the  number  of  times  a 
printer’s  sheet,  or  book  section,  has  to  be  folded.  A  folio  sheet  is 
folded  once,  a  quarto  twice,  an  octavo  three  times,  and  a  i6mo 
four  times.  A  i2mo  is  a  combination. of  an  octavo  and  an  extra 
quarto  folding  which  is  cut  off  and  inserted.  All  books  are 
printed  on  both  sides  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  each  sheet  repre¬ 
senting  a  section  (see  Fig.  39  for  an  illustration  of  the  page  divi¬ 
sions  of  formats  referred  to  above). 
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Both  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  an  octavo  sheet  are  shown  in 
Fig.  40  with  signature  letter  and  page  numbers  indicated.  As  an 
example  of  the  procedure  in  folding,  I  shall  describe  how  Sheet 
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OCTAVO  SHEET 
Fig.  40. 


B  should  be  folded.  Section  B  or  2  is  always  the  first  section  of  the 
text  proper,  as  the  section  containing  the  title  and  other  matter 
constitutes  Section  A  or  1.  Before  beginning  to  fold,  the  operator 
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places  the  first  page  of  the  section  with  the  signature  number  or 
letter  at  the  bottom  face  downward  on  the  table  and  to  the  left. 
He  then  holds  the  left  side  of  the  sheet  a  little  up  from  the  table, 
with  his  left  thumb  and  forefinger  placed  at  about  the  center  of 
the  sheet.  With  a  folder  or  folding  stick,  grasped  in  his  right 
hand,  he  uses  his  right  forefinger  and  thumb  to  bring  the  right 
side  of  the  sheet  over  so  that  page  6  falls  exactly  on  page  7,  and 
page  3  falls  on  page  2.  He  secures  the  sheet  in  this  position  with 
his  left  forefinger  and  thumb,  and  with  the  folder  in  his  right 
hand  he  creases  the  fold  of  the  sheet,  starting  from  the  center 
and  proceeding  upward  to  the  top  of  the  sheet,  then  coming 
from  the  center  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  to  complete  the 
fold.  Next  he  turns  the  sheet  halfway  around  to  the  right,  so  that 
pages  4  and  5  are  at  the  top,  and  he  then  raises  the  sheet  slightly 
and  places  page  5  over  page  4  and  page  12  over  page  13.  Letting 
the  sheet  down  and  holding  it  in  this  position  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  the  binder  proceeds  to  crease  the 
fold  with  his  folder  as  before  and  then  cuts  the  fold  up  a  little 
more  than  halfway,  so  that  the  sheet  will  not  wrinkle  when  it  is 
folded  the  third  time.  He  then  turns  the  sheet  to  the  right  so  that 
page  9  and  page  8  are  at  the  bottom,  places  8  over  9,  and  creases 
the  last  fold  as  he  creased  the  previous  one.  This  completes  the 
folding  of  the  section. 

All  book  sheets,  of  whatever  format,  are  folded  in  this  manner, 
except  those  of  a  i2mo  or  duodecimo,  format  (see  Fig.  41).  On 
this  sheet  will  be  found  a  mark  indicating  where  the  line  of  pages 
10, 15, 14,  and  11  are  to  be  cut  off.  The  rest  of  the  sheet  is  folded 
like  an  octavo  format,  and  the  part  which  has  been  cut  off  is 
folded  and  inserted  into  the  center  of  the  octavo  part. 

When  there  are  plates  to  be  inserted,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
trim  them  to  size.  Sometimes  there  is  a  guide  mark  for  trimming 
plates,  but  when  none  exists,  the  plates  should  be  trimmed  so  that 
they  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  respective  margins  as  the 
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text  of  the  book,  and  they  should  be  put  in  their  proper  places 
when  the  text  is  gathered.  When  plates  are  not  numbered,  the 
printer’s  instructions  will  supply  information  as  to  where  they 
are  to  be  placed. 

The  first  section,  which  contains  the  half-title  and  full-title 
pages,  and  usually  some  other  matter,  does  not  always  follow  the 
make-up  of  the  rest  of  the  sections,  and  then  it  has  to  be  folded 


Fig.  41. 

differently.  Most  of  the  pages  are  numbered  with  Roman  nu¬ 
merals,  except  the  half-title  and  full-title  pages,  and  the  proper 
folding  is  obvious,  though  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
half  title  precedes  the  full  title. 

CANCELING  PAGES 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  books  are  delivered  in  sheets 
direct  from  the  printer  or  publisher  there  are  some  pages  that  are 
incorrectly  printed  and  that  must  be  cut  out  and  substituted  with 
correct  pages,  or  “cancels.”  Usually  pages  to  be  cut  out,  or  “can¬ 
celed,”  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk,  and  correct  pages  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  printer.  It  is  best  to  make  this  substitution  after  the 
sheet  has  been  folded.  Before  cutting  out  the  incorrect  page,  the 
new  page  is  tipped  onto  the  incorrect  page  and  is  set  well  up  at 
the  back  after  it  has  been  pasted  along  its  back  edge  for  a  depth 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  It  is  rubbed  in  place  and  left  to 
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dry  thoroughly.  When  dry,  the  page  is  turned  upside  down,  the 
new  page  is  let  to  fall  to  the  right,  and  then  the  old  page  is  creased 
sharply  along  the  one-eighth  inch  line  of  the  newly  tipped-in 
page.  With  the  section  in  this  position,  the  old  page  is  torn  off 
against  itself  with  the  right  hand.  The  leaf  should  tear  easily 
along  the  creased  edge,  but  if  it  tears  with  difficulty,  a  thin  cancel¬ 
ing  tin  is  put  along  the  line  and  the  page  is  torn  off  against  the  tin. 


CHAPTER  VI 

END  PAPERS 

Simple  folded  end  papers .  Tipping  on  colored  end  papers . 
Lining  down  end  papers.  Accordion-pleated  end  papers. 
Leather  hinges  with  end  papers 

END  papers  are  the  blank  sheets  preceding  and  following 
the  text  of  a  book.  They  serve  the  double  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  first  and  last  sheets  of  the  text  and  of  forming  a  finish 
to  the  inside  of  the  covers,  on  which  one  of  them  is  pasted  down 
at  both  front  and  back  of  the  book. 

In  exceptionally  well-planned  de  luxe  books,  two  or  three 
blank  sheets  often  form  a  part  of  the  first  and  last  sections.  In  this 
case  these  sheets  may  be  used  as  end  papers,  and  since  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  part  of  the  folded  sections,  they  will  be  sewed  with  the 
book.  If  these  blank  sheets  do  not  exist,  a  section  should  be  made 
up  for  both  the  front  and  back  of  the  book  to  serve  as  end  papers. 
Each  section  should  be  composed  of  at  least  two  folded  sheets, 
with  the  grain  of  the  paper  running  parallel  to  the  fold  of  the 
sheet,  for  otherwise  the  sheet  will  be  folded  against  the  grain  of 
the  paper  and  will  impede  the  free  opening  of  the  book  (see 
“Paper,”  Chapter  XXI).  All  end-paper  sections  should  be  sewed 
with  the  book,  and  under  no  circumstance  is  it  good  practice  to 
“tip  on”  to  the  half-  or  full-title  page  a  sheet  to  be  used  as  an  end 
paper. 

There  are  only  two  types  of  end-paper  construction  used  in 
hand  bookbinding  that  can  be  recommended  as  sound.  One, 
which  is  that  in  general  use,  is  composed  of  sheets  of  paper  with 
a  simple  fold  down  the  middle.  The  other,  an  ingenious  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell,  has  one  sheet  folded  in  the  form 
of  an  accordion  pleat. 

There  is  always  a  strain  on  the  first  and  last  sections  of  a  book 
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when  the  covers  are  opened  and  bent  back.  To  reinforce  these 
sections,  some  binders  overcast  them,  but  this  prevents  the  free 
opening  of  the  pages  of  the  book  and  fails  to  keep  the  strain  from 
the  end  papers.  Another  method  for  overcoming  this  difficulty  is 
to  fold  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  around  the  end-paper  section  and 
sew  it  with  the  section.  The  cloth  is  cut  wide  enough  to  project 
about  one-half  inch  over  the  upper  side  of  the  end-paper  section 
and  about  one-quarter  inch  over  the  underside.  The  piece  on  the 
upper  side  is  pasted  down  with  the  end  papers.  This  method  is 
similar  to  the  practice  of  the  mediaeval  binders,  who  used  strips 
of  vellum  for  this  purpose.  But  while  the  end  papers  are  effec¬ 
tively  strengthened  at  the  joint  in  this  way,  it  is  a  clumsy  method 
at  best.  A  far  more  effective  and  neater  method  of  preventing 
end  papers  from  breaking  away  from  the  covers  is  to  make  them 
up  with  an  accordion  pleat,  which  functions  as  a  hinge  and  re¬ 
lieves  all  strain  at  the  “joint”  of  the  book  when  the.  paper  is 
pasted  down  onto  the  inside  cover.  This  type  of  end  paper  is  espe¬ 
cially  recommended  for  large  and  heavy  books,  though  it  is 
equally  suitable  for  very  small  books. 

I  will  first  describe  the  making  of  the  simple  folded  end  papers 
and  then  the  more  complicated  accordion-pleated  ones,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  various  ways  of  constructing  them  with  colored  or 
marbled  paper. 

SIMPLE  FOLDED  END  PAPERS 

With  All  White  Sheets.  To  make  a  pair  of  simple  folded 
end  papers  of  all  white  sheets,  four  sheets  are  cut  out  of  hand¬ 
made  white  paper  (with  the  grain  running  up  and  down  the 
paper  and  not  across  it)  to  a  size  which,  when  folded,  will  be 
slightly  larger  than  a  page  of  the  text.  These  sheets  are  folded 
down  the  middle  and  are  made  up  into  two  sections  by  inserting 
one  folded  sheet  into  another.  Then  two  pieces  of  ordinary  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  are  cut  to  the  same  size  and  are  folded,  and  one  is 
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“tipped  on”  to  each  section  with  the  folds  placed  so  that  they 
align  evenly.  This  forms  a  “protection  sheet,”  and  because  it 
must  later  be  pulled  off,  it  should  not  be  too  firmly  pasted  onto 
the  white  end  paper.  It  is  best  to  put  just  a  daub  of  paste  in  about 
three  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  protection  sheet  before  put¬ 
ting  it  in  place.  It  can  then  later  be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
surface  of  the  white  end  paper.  As  soon  as  the  protection  sheets 
are  tipped  on,  the  two  end  papers  should  be  kept  under  a  board 
or  glass  with  a  light  weight  until  the  sheets  are  securely  affixed. 

The  end  papers  are  first  squared  at  the  head,  either  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  machine,  if  there  is  one,  or  on  the  workbench.  A  carpenter’s 


square  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  end  paper  is  cut  with  a 
tin  under  it  (Fig.  42).  Next,  the  end  papers  are  cut  the  exact 
length  of  the  book  sections  with  a  knife  and  a  square  or  with  the 
cutting  machine.  Then  the  width  of  the  text  is  measured  and  the 
fore-edges  are  squared  to  this  measure.  This  completes  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  simple  folded  end-paper  sections,  each  composed  of 
two  folded  plain  white  sheets.  For  measuring  the  width  and 
length  of  the  book  sections,  a  pair  of  wing  dividers,  set  to  size, 
will  be  found  convenient  (Fig.  43). 

With  White  and  Colored  Sheets.  The  first,  or  outside, 
sheet  of  an  end-paper  section  is  the  one  which  is  pasted  down 
onto  the  inside  of  the  book  cover  board.  This  may  be  of  plain 
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white  paper,  toned  or  marbled  paper,  figured  block  paper,  or  of 
silk. 

Plain-toned  end  papers  may  siflaply  be  tipped  on  without  being 
lined  down,  because  both  sides  of  the  sheet  are  clean  and  not  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  process  of  marbling  or  printing.  When  block 
papers  or  marbled  papers  are  undamaged  on  the  wrong  side, 
they  too  may  be  folded  and  tipped  on.  But  when  the  underside  of 
this  type  of  paper  is  stained  or,  unsightly,  it  must  be  lined  down 
onto  the  first  white  end  paper.  Lining  down  always  makes  a 


Fig-  43- 

paper  stiff,  with  a  tendency  to  curl,  though  a  colored  end  paper 
tipped  on  along  the  fold  of  a  white  sheet  is  not  as  strong  as  one 
lined  down.  It  is  not  advisable  to  tip  on  end  papers  used  in  large 
books. 

To  make  up  a  pair  of  end-paper  sections  with  plain  colored 
papers,  cut  out  four  sheets  of  white  paper  as  for  end  papers  made 
of  all  white  sheets;  two  colored  papers  of  the  same  size;  and  two 
protection  sheets.  Fold  the  white  sheets  and  insert  them  within 
each  other  according  to  directions  for  making  up  sections  of  all 
white  paper.  Add  to  each  of  these  sections  a  folded  colored  paper 
by  “tipping  it  all  along,”  as  described  later  in  this  chapter  under 
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“Tipping  on  Colored  Ends.”  Then  add  the  protection  sheets  and 
trim  to  size. 

End-paper  sections  with  lined-down  colored  or  marbled  paper 
are  made  up  in  the  same  manner  as  those  with  unlined  paper. 
Under  “Lining  Down  Half  or  Whole  Colored  End  Papers”  di¬ 
rections  are  given  for  the  lining-down  process.  If  only  half  the 
sheet  is  to  be  lined  down,  the  colored  paper  is  folded  with  the 
right  side  inward,  and  then  half  of  it  is  pasted  onto  the  upper 
white  sheet  of  the  section.  When  dry,  it  is  put  in  place,  the  protec¬ 
tion  sheet  is  added,  and  the  end-paper  section  is  squared  and  cut 
to  size.  If  a  whole  sheet  is  to  be  lined  down,  the  construction  is  less 
strong,  as  the  sheet  is  usually  tipped  on  along  the  fold  of  the 
upper  white  end  paper  after  it  has  been  lined  down  (see  “Tip- 
ping  on  Colored  Ends”).  When  both  the  colored  paper  and  the 
lining  paper  are  very  thin,  the  paper  may  be  lined  down  onto  the 
white  sheet  instead  of  being  tipped  on,  but  this  will  result  in  a 
very  much  curled  end  paper.  To  both  these  end  papers  are  added 
protection  sheets,  and  the  end-paper  section  is  squared  and  cut 
to  size  after  being  assembled. 

With  Leather  Hinge.  Leather  hinges  may  be  used  with 
simple  folded  end  papers  in  two  different  ways.  They  may  be 
sewed  in  with  the  end  paper  while  the  book  is  being  sewed,  or 
pasted  down  on  top  of  the  end  paper  after  the  book  has  been 
covered.  The  former  method  is  preferable,  and  when  it  is  em¬ 
ployed,  the  leather  must  be  pared  and  made  a  part  of  the  end¬ 
paper  section.  The  paring  of  leather  hinges  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  pasted  down  are  described  under  “Paring,”  p.  204, 
and  we  are  now  concerned  only  with  how  to  incorporate  them 
into  an  end-paper  section.  When  they  are  used  in  this  way,  it  is 
customary  to  have  the  end  papers  made  up  with  a  single  colored 
or  marbled  sheet,  as  outlined  under  “End  Papers  with  White 
and  Colored  Sheets,”  p.  69.  Before  the  protection  sheets  are 
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added,  the  pared  leather  hinge  is  tipped  along  the  under,  or 
white,  side  of  the  sheet,  on  top  of  which  the  colored  paper  has 
been  lined. 

After  its  thinner  edge  is  trimmed  off  to  a  straight  line,  each 
pared  leather  hinge  is  cut  the  length  of  the  untrimmed  folded 


Fig.  44  a. 


sheets  on  which  it  is  to  be  pasted.  The  width  to  which  it  is 
trimmed  is  the  distance  of  the  depth  of  the  joint  of  the  book, 
plus  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  This  hinge  is  to  be  tipped  along  the 
fold  of  the  underside  of  the  white  sheet  on  the  top  of  which  the 
colored  sheet  has  been  lined  down.  A  pair  of  spring  dividers  is 
set  to  a  quarter  inch  opening,  and  two  dots  are  made  near  each 


end  of  the  white  paper  to  indicate  this  distance.  The  dots  are 
made  with  a  point  of  the  dividers  next  to  the  fold  of  the  paper. 
Then  a  folded  piece  of  wastepaper  is  laid  over  the  sheet  just  up  to 
the  two  dots,  and  the  exposed  quarter  of  an  inch  is  pasted  along 
the  fold  of  the  sheet.  The  wastepaper  is  removed,  and  the  cut  thin 
edge  of  the  leather,  with  its  grained  side  down,  is  laid  up  to  the 
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edge  of  the  pasted  line.  The  leather  will  then  extend  beyond  the 
fold,  as  shown  in  Fig.  44  A.  It  is  rubbed  in  place,  and  the  sheet  is 
put  under  a  weight  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  unpasted  part  of  the 
leather  is  folded  around  the  sheet.  It  will  then  lie  with  its  right 
side  downward  on  the  colored  lined-down  sheet  of  the  end  paper 
(Fig.  44  B).  A  piece  of  wrapping  paper  is  folded  around  this 
sheet  to  serve  as  a  protection  paper,  and  the  extra  folded  white 
sheet  is  inserted  into  the  sheet  on  which  the  leather  hinge  is  at¬ 
tached.  The  assembled  end  paper  is  then  squared  and  cut  to  size 
as  previously  outlined.  Since  one  edge  of  the  leather  is  pasted 
around  the  back  of  the  section,  the  hinge  will  be  sewed  through 
and  held  securely. 

When  the  leather  hinges  are  to  be  pasted  on  top  of  the  end 
papers  and  are  not  sewed  through  with  the  section,  they  are  not 
put  in  place  until  after  the  book  is  covered.  This  method  will  be 
discussed  under  “Pasting  Back  End  Papers  and  Leather  Hinges” 
in  a  later  chapter. 

TIPPING  ON  COLORED  ENDS 

To  tip  on  toned  or  figured  folded  sheets,  the  colored  folded 
sheets  are  laid  on  a  piece  of  clean  unprinted  news,  one  over  the 
other,  with  the  folds  away  from  the  worker.  The  top  fold  is 
placed  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  back  of  the  underfold. 
Then  the  top  folded  paper  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  printed  news 
folded  on  the  bias,  and  its  folded  edge  is  placed  about  three-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  back  of  the  folded  edge  of  the  top  paper,  so 
that  the  paste  will  not  be  spread  beyond  this  line.  Now  the  two 
exposed  folded  edges  of  the  colored  sheets  are  pasted.  The  two 
white  end-paper  sections,  with  folded  edges  placed  away  from 
the  worker,  must  be  ready  on  the  bench,  and  the  pasted  edge  of 
each  colored  sheet  is  placed  down  on  the  top  sheet  of  each  white 
paper  section,  with  care  taken  that  the  two  folded  edges  are  in 
exact  alignment.  With  a  clean  paper  over  the  sheets,  they  are 
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rubbed  down  along  the  back  with  a  folder  and  are  then  placed 
under  a  glass  slab  or  board  and  left  to  dry.  The  protection  sheets 
are  then  added,  and  the  end-paper  section  is  cut  to  size. 

LINING  DOWN  END  PAPERS 

Half-Colored  End  Papers.  If  the  quality  of  the  paper 
used  for  colored  end  papers  is  strong,  only  that  half  of  it  which 
comes  next  to  the  text  need  be  lined  down.  First  the  colored  end 
papers  are  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  white  end  papers  and  are 
folded  with  the  right  side  inward.  Then  a  bowl  of  commercial 
paste  is  prepared  by  thinning  it  down  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream,  as  described  in  Chapter  IV.  Two  pressing  boards  of  a  size 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  folded  sheets  are  got  ready,  and  two 
covered  tins  to  fit  the  boards  are  chosen.  The  standing  press 
should  be  open  and  ready  for  use.  Then  one  folded  colored  sheet 
is  placed  on  a  piece  of  clean  unprinted  news,  with  the  fold  away 
from  the  worker.  A  piece  of  newspaper  is  slipped  between  the 
folds  of  the  sheet.  The  newspaper  should  be  large  enough  to 
cover  the  underpart  of  the  sheet  and  should  be  placed  well  up 
into  the  fold.  Now  the  exposed  part  of  the  folded  sheet  is  pasted 
with  light,  quick  strokes  with  care  to  overlap  each  successive 
stroke;  and  care  must  also  be  taken  to  see  that  the  paste  pene¬ 
trates  the  grain  of  the  paper.  It  is  best  to  work  from  right  to  left  in 
pasting,  and  to  paste  from  the  folded  edge  toward  the  cut  edge, 
after  first  giving  one  stroke  along  the  folded  edge.  This  prevents 
the  paper  from  stretching  unevenly.  Pasting  in  more  than  one 
direction  raises  havoc  with  a  job,  as  it  causes  the  paper  to  stretch 
in  pockets  instead  of  evenly.  In  pasting  a  paper  thoroughly,  a 
residue  of  paste  is  sometimes  left  when  the  paper  has  a  pro¬ 
nounced  grain;  then  the  pasted  sheet  is  “skinned.”  To  skin  paste 
off  a  sheet,  a  piece  of  printed  news  is  laid  over  the  sheet,  rubbed 
very  lighdy,  and  pulled  off  almost  instantly.  The  paste  on  the 
sheet  will  then  be  even  and  not  too  thick. 
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Next  the  pasted  colored  sheet  is  placed  on  the  top  white  end 
paper,  great  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the  two  folded  edges  co¬ 
incide  exactly.  Then  the  colored  sheet  is  rubbed  down  quickly 
with  the  hand.  The  folds  of  both  white  and  colored  sheets  are 
opened,  the  part  that  has  been  pasted  is  put  in  the  press  between 
boards  and  two  covered  tins,  and  the  press  is  wrung  down 
sharply.  After  a  few  minutes  the  newly  pasted  sheet  is  removed 
from  the  press  and  is  left  on  a  table  to  dry  without  any  weight 
until  it  begins  to  curl  slightly.  Then  it  is  put  in  the  press  again 
between  freshly  covered  tins,  with  fairly  heavy  pressure,  and  is 
let  stay  there  for  about  half  an  hour.  Again  it  is  removed  from  the 
press  and  is  put  on  a  table  to  dry  until  it  begins  to  curl  consider¬ 
ably,  when  it  is  finally  put  in  the  press  between  freshly  covered 
tins  and  left  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  end  paper 
is  dry,  both  the  white  and  colored  sheets  are  folded  back  in  place, 
and  the  end  paper  should  be  made  up  as  outlined  under  the  last 
paragraph  of  instructions  for  making  end  papers  (“With  White 
and  Colored  Sheets”).  As  I  have  already  suggested,  a  lined-down 
end  paper  is  bound  to  curl,  and  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  this 
curling  entirely,  though  the  tendency  to  curl  can  be  discouraged 
if  the  paper  is  allowed  to  “season”  under  pressure  for  some  time. 

It  requires  considerable  experience  to  handle  papers  that  are 
pasted.  Many  of  them  curl  as  soon  as  they  have  received  a  coat  of 
paste,  and  a  binder  must  use  his  fingers  deftly  in  order  to  prevent 
the  edges  of  the  paper  from  curling  so  far  over  as  to  touch  and 
soil  the  sheet.  The  trick  of  getting  a  pasted  paper  in  place  without 
soiling  it  necessitates  learning  to  spread  the  fingers  in  such  a 
manner  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  as  to  prevent  the  rolling 
edges  from  touching  the  upper  surface.  This  calls  for  calm 
nerves,  some  practice,  and  a  good  deal  of  assurance. 

Folded  Colored  End  Papers.  When  end  papers  are  made 
with  an  entire  colored  end  sheet  lined  down,  three  full  white 
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sheets  are  required  for  each  end-paper  section.  The  whole  colored 
paper  is  pasted  onto  a  full  white  sheet,  and  the  same  procedure  is 
used  as  that  for  lining  down  a  half  sheet,  except  that  neither  the 
colored  nor  the  white  paper  should  be  folded  before  pasting. 
After  the  two  sheets  have  been  pasted  together  and  have  been 
left  in  the  press  to  dry,  they  are  folded  with  the  colored  side  in¬ 
ward.  Then  this  sheet  should  be  tipped  onto  a  folded  white  sheet 
all  along  the  back  edge,  as  described  under  “Tipping  on  Colored 
Ends.”  The  remaining  white  sheet  is  then  folded  and  inserted 
into  the  first  one  on  which  the  colored  end  is  tipped  because  a 
single  folded  sheet  would  be  split  through  in  the  sewing.  Finally, 
a  protection  sheet  is  added,  and  the  end  papers  are  cut  to  size. 

Silk,  vellum,  and  leather  flyleaves,  as  well  as  pasted-in  leather 
joints,  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

ACCORDION-PLEATED  END  PAPERS 

With  All  White  Sheets.  To  make  a  pair  of  end  papers  of 
all  white  sheets  with  an  accordion,  or  “concertina,”  fold,  four 
sheets  of  a  good  quality  handmade  white  paper  are  cut  out  to  a 
size,  which,  when  folded,  will  be  about  one-half  inch  larger  all 
round  than  the  page  size  of  the  text,  and  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  “chain  marks”  run  with  the  fold  of  the  paper.  Two  more 
sheets  of  the  same  kind  of  paper  are  cut,  with  about  one-half  inch 
added  to  their  width.  All  six  sheets  are  folded  down  the  middle 
and  creased  sharply.  Then,  with  the  spring  dividers,  two  points 
are  marked  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  fold  on  the 
two  larger  folded  sheets.  Two  of  the  smaller  folded  sheets  are 
laid  one  over  the  other  and  are  pasted  along  the  folded  edges, 
about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  from  the  folds,  as  described 
under  “Tipping  on  Colored  Ends.”  Each  of  these  pasted  edges  is 
placed  on  each  of  the  two  larger  folded  papers  up  to  the  marked 
dots,  as  in  Fig.  45  A.  They  are  rubbed  down  and  are  put  aside  to 
dry  under  a  light  weight.  When  the  end  papers  are  dry,  the  larger 
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folded  paper  Ai  is  folded  back  over  the  smaller  folded  paper  Bi, 
and  A2  is  folded  back  over  B2.  Then  between  A2  and  B2  one  of 
the  remaining  small  folded  papers  is  inserted  at  Fold  C  (see  Fig. 
45  B).  This  completes  the  end-paper  section.  Ai  represents  the 
protection  sheet,  which  is  later  torn  off,  Bi  is  the  paper  that  is 
pasted  back  onto  the  cover  board,  and  the  end-paper  section  is 
sewed  through  the  folded  sheet  at  Fold  C. 


With  White  and  Unlined  Colored  Sheets.  Plain- 
toned  papers  and  marbled  or  block  papers,  if  perfectly  clean  on 
the  wrong  side,  need  not  be  lined  down  but  may  be  folded  and 
tipped.  To  make  up  a  pair  of  end  papers  with  folded  tipped-on 
colored  sheets,  four  sheets  of  white  paper  are  cut  out  as  for  end 
papers  with  all  white  sheets,  and  two  colored  papers  the  size  of 
the  smaller  two  sheets  are  also  cut  out.  All  these  sheets  are  folded 
down  the  middle.  Along  the  back  fold  of  the  larger  .white  sheets, 
the  colored  folded  sheets  are  tipped  on  up  to  a  line  indicated  by 
divider  marks,  as  explained  for  tipping  on  the  folded  white 
papers  in  end  papers  with  all  white  sheets  (Fig.  45  A).  The  Ai  is 
folded  over  onto  Bi,  A2  over  B2,  and  the  smaller  folded  white 
sheet  is  inserted  into  Fold  C  (Fig.  45  B).  When  finished,  the  end 
papers  are  squared  to  size.  They  are  sewed  at  Fold  C. 

With  Lined-Down  Colored  Sheets.  When  lined-down 
colored  sheets  are  to  be  used,  the  end-paper  sections  are  made  up 
in  the  same  way  as  for  unlined  sheets.  After  being  lined  down, 
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according  to  previous  directions,  each  colored  sheet  is  folded  and 
put  in  place  as  for  an  unlined  folded  colored  sheet.  The  end¬ 
paper  section  is  completed  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. 

LEATHER  HINGES  WITH  END  PAPERS 

Leather  Hinge  and  Unlined  Sheets.  A  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  procedure  is  followed  when  a  leather  hinge  is  to  be  made 
up  with  the  end  papers.  For  each  end  paper  one  white  sheet  is  cut 
so  that,  when  folded,  it  is  about  one-quarter  inch  larger  all  round 
than  a  page  of  the  text.  A  colored  sheet  is  cut  the  same  size,  and 
both  sheets  are  folded  and  creased  sharply.  Then  a  smaller  white 
sheet  is  cut  the  same  length  as  these,  and  about  an  inch  wider  than 
a  single  page  of  the  book,  and  a  protection  sheet  is  cut  the  same 
size  from  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper.  On  the  smaller  or  half  sheet, 
dots  are  marked  with  the  dividers  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
in  from  the  long  edge  of  the  sheet.  A  steel  straightedge  is  placed 
on  these  dots,  and  with  a  folder  the  paper  is  creased  up  against 
the  straightedge  and  is  turned  over  onto  the  face  of  the  paper 
(Fig.  46  A).  Then  a  distance  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  is  marked 
on  the  side  of  the  paper  opposite  the  folded-over  piece,  and  the 
half  sheet  is  folded  over  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  first 
fold  (Fig.  46  B).  A  gusset,  or  accordion  pleat,  will  then  be 
formed  on  one  side  of  the  half  sheet.  On  top  of  Projection  A,  the 
folded  colored  paper  is  pasted.  The  thinner  edge  of  the  leather 
hinge  is  pasted  on  the  underside  of  Projection  A,  with  its  finished 
side  uppermost,  and  the  single  protection  sheet  is  pasted  on  the 
inside  of  Fold  B  opposite  to  where  the  leather  hinge  is  pasted 
(see  Fig.  46  C).  When  they  are  dry,  the  leather  hinge  is  folded 
over  the  colored  paper  that  has  been  pasted  on  top  of  Projection 
A,  and  the  protection  sheet  is  folded  over  the  leather  hinge.  Now 
a  white  folded  sheet  is  inserted  into  Fold  C.  The  end  paper  is 
sewed  through  this  folded  sheet. 
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In  order  to  avoid  having  the  leather  hinge  mark  or  stain  the 
end  paper,  there  should  be  a  piece  of  some  absorbent  paper  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  upper  end-paper  sheet.  Thin  blotting  paper  is 
ideal  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  obtainable  in  this  country,  and 
some  sort  of  unsized  paper  may  be  substituted  for  it.  To  cover 
the  hinge  in  this  way,  a  piece  of  unsized  paper  is  cut  the  size  of 
the  protection  sheet,  the  protection  sheet  is  bent  back,  and  the 
leather  hinge  is  laid  straight  out  over  it.  Then  the  unsized  paper 
is  tipped  onto  the  inside  of  the  protection  sheet  by  putting  a  few 
generous  daubs  of  paste  toward  the  outer  edge  of  the  paper, 
where  they  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  leather,  and  the 


protection  sheet  and  hinge  are  folded  back  in  place, 
pletes  the  making  of  the  end-paper  section,  which 
squared  to  the  book. 

With  Leather  Hinge  and  Lined-down 
Flyleaf.  If  a  lined-down  single  colored  or  marbled  flyleaf  is 
to  be  used  with  a  leather  hinge,  one  full  sheet  of  white  handmade 
paper  should  be  provided  for  each  end  paper  for  making  the  ac¬ 
cordion-pleated  hinge.  The  sheet  is  folded  down  the  middle,  and 
a  concertina  fold  is  made  as  for  the  previous  end  papers.  After 
being  folded  and  sharply  creased,  the  whole  sheet  is  spread  out 
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flat,  and  a  single  colored  sheet  is  lined  down  onto  it  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  accordion  pleat  at  Fold  B  (see  Fig.  47).  When  dry, 
the  sheet  is  refolded,  and  the  colored  paper  which  is  fastened  to 
the  sheet  should  be  sharply  creased  at  A.  The  leather  hinge  is 
then  pasted  in,  the  protection  sheet  is  added  and  the  end  paper  is 
completed  as  outlined  for  “Leather  Hinge  and  Unlined  Sheets.” 

With  Leather  Hinge  and  Vellum  Flyleaf.  Vel¬ 
lum  flyleaves  are  not  very  satisfactory  even  when  made  and  kept 
in  a  moist  climate.  There  is  a  mulish  quality  about  vellum  that 
renders  it  difficult  to  cope  with  while  being  worked  on  and 
causes  it  to  buckle  and  curl  after  it  has  finally  been  straightened 
out  and  put  in  place.  Heat  and  dryness  are  persistent  enemies  of . 
vellum,  and  for  this  reason  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  not  propitious  for  the  use  of  vel¬ 
lum.  However,  single  vellum  flyleaves  may  be  used  in  a  book 
even  in  this  climate  if  they  are  properly  embodied  in  an  end 
paper,  and  if  the  book,  after  being  bound,  is  kept  on  a  tightly 
stacked  book  shelf  or  elsewhere  under  some  pressure. 

When  vellum  is  used  for  a  flyleaf,  it  should  be  fairly  thin  and 
should  be  made  up  with  a  leather  hinge  and  an  accordion  pleat, 
so  that  it  will  be  sewed  through.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to 
paste  back  vellum  over  a  cover  board.  Even  if  the  vellum  is  lined, 
the  result  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Hence,  only  a  single  sheet 
should  be  used  when  made  up  with  end  papers.  This  sheet  will 
constitute  a  flyleaf  (the  blank  leaf  uppermost  when  a  book  is 
opened). 

To  make  up  an  end  paper  with  a  vellum  flyleaf,  the  vellum  is 
cut  about  one-half  inch  longer  than  a  page  of  the  text  and  about 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  wider.  This  extra  width  is  necessary  so 
as  to  allow  enough  material  to  form  an  accordion  pleat  along  the 
length  of  the  flyleaf  at  the  back  of  the  sheet.  A  sheet  of  hand¬ 
made  white  paper  also  is  cut,  which,  when  folded,  will  be  about 
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one-half  inch  longer  and  one-quarter  inch  wider  than  the  text 
page;  and  a  single  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  is  cut  the  same  length 
and  one-half  the  width  of  this  sheet,  for  a  protection  sheet.  Then 
a  piece  of  thin  Japanese  vellum  is  cut  the  length  of  the  vellum 
sheet  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  This  piece  is  for  lining 


A  B  C  D 

JAPANESE  VELLUM 
Fig.  48  A. 

down  onto  the  real  vellum  sheet  at  the  hinge.  On  the  back  edge 
of  the  vellum  sheet  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  measured  off,  and 
the  vellum  is  scraped  quite  thin  with  a  knife.  With  the  dividers, 
the  three-quarter-inch  Japanese  vellum  strip  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  part  one-quarter  inch  wide  (Fig.  48  A).  Part  A-B  is 


folded  over  at  B  toward  C.  Part  C-D  is  folded  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  This  will  form  an  accordion  pleat.  The  folded  strip  is 
pasted  thoroughly  and  is  lined  down  over  the  scraped  part  of  the 
vellum  sheet.  When  dry,  the  vellum  is  creased  and  is  folded  with 
the  strip  into  an  accordion  pleat  (see  Fig.  48  B).  The  leather 
hinge  and  the  protection  sheet  are  pasted  in,  in  the  same  relative 
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position  as  shown  in  Fig.  46  B,  and  the  end  paper  is  finished  in 
the  same  way  as  for  “Leather  Hinge  and  Unlined  Sheet.”  An 
extra  folded  white  paper  is  inserted  into  the  underfold  of  the  vel¬ 
lum,  and  the  end  paper  is  sewed  through  this  sheet  and  fold. 

A  leather  hinge  adds  no  strength  to  the  joint  of  a  book,  because 
it  has  to  be  pared  very  thin.  The  object  of  having  a  leather  hinge 
is  to  give  a  rather  elegant  appearance  to  the  inside  of  the  covers, 
for  it  makes  possible  the  use  of  silk  and  leather  “doublures”  to 
decorate  the  inside  covers  more  profusely  than  otherwise  could 
be  done. 

Leather  Hinge  With  Lined-down  Fabric  Fly¬ 
leaves.  Lined-down  silk  flyleaves  may  be  made  up  as  outlined 
under  “Leather  Hinge  and  Lined-down  Colored  Flyleaf,”  substi¬ 
tuting  the  silk  for  the  colored  half  sheet,  though  the  lining-down 
process  is  entirely  different  from  that  used  in  lining  down  paper. 
Some  binders  use  thin  glue  for  this  purpose,  but  glue  is  very  likely 
to  strike  through  the  silk,  and  I  prefer  using  paste  made  of  starch. 

A  most  satisfactory  way  of  lining  silk,  which  requires  two 
people  to  do  the  work,  is  as  follows :  A  piece  of  good  white  hand¬ 
made  paper  is  cut  a  little  larger  than  a  page  of  the  text,  with  the 
grain  running  with  the  width  of  the  paper.  Then  a  piece  of  thin 
silk  is  cut  with  the  grain  running  up  and  down,  or  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  from  the  grain  of  the  paper.  The  size  of  the  silk 
should  be  enough  larger  than  the  paper  to  overlap  it  one-half 
inch  on  all  four  sides.  All  wrinkles  are  pressed  out  of  the  silk 
from  the  underside.  A  bowl  of  rather  thin  starch  paste  is  got 
ready,  and  a  full-size  sheet  of  cover  board  is  placed  flat  on  a  table 
to  which  access  may  be  had  from  two  sides.  The  white  lining 
paper  is  laid  on  the  board  at  a  place  convenient  for  the  worker. 
The  silk  is  carefully  pasted  and  is  then  picked  up  at  one  end  by 
the  worker,  with  his  two  forefingers  and  thumbs.  He  turns  it  so 
that  the  pasted  side  is  downward,  and  the  assistant  takes  hold  of 
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the  other  end  of  the  silk  with  both  hands.  The  silk  is  brought 
over  to  the  table  on  which  the  lining  paper  lies  spread  on  the 
board,  and  the  assistant  raises  his  end  of  the  silk  and  holds  it 
above  the  worker’s  end.  With  the  silk  held  in  this  position,  the 
worker’s  end  of  the  silk  is  let  to  fall  onto  the  lining  paper  so  that 
it  projects  about  one-half  inch  beyond  the  paper.  Then  the 
worker  smooths  out  the  silk  over  the  paper  with  his  bare  hand, 
to  a  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  rubs  it  firmly.  The  assistant  now 
gradually  lowers  his  end  of  the  pasted  silk,  to  fall  onto  the  lining 
paper,  guiding  it  straight  as  it  falls,  and  as  it  falls,  the  worker 
smooths  it  into  place  with  his  hand.  If  any  small  wrinkles  appear, 
they  can  usually  be  sponged  out  with  a  small  slightly  dampened 
sponge,  but  after  the  knack  of  placing  the  silk  has  been  mastered, 
the  silk  can  be  laid  down  without  any  wrinkles. 

After  the  silk  has  been  carefully  smoothed  out  with  the  hand 
and  rubbed  firmly  in  place,  the  board  is  stood  up  on  one' edge  so 
that  the  work  may  dry.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  lined  silk 
will  begin  to  peel  off  the  board,  and  it  frequently  falls  completely 
off.  After  the  silk  is  dry,  if  it  fails  to  peel  off  of  itself,  one  end  is 
loosened  by  using  a  knife  blade  to  start  it,  and  the  whole  lined- 
down  silk  is  pulled  off  the  board.  The  silk  may  then  be  squared 
to  size,  and  before  it  is  pasted  in  place  on  the  end  paper,  a  little 
medium-thick  paste  is  taken  on  the  forefinger  and  applied  care¬ 
fully  along  the  cut  edges.  This  prevents  the  silk  from  raveling. 
Glaire,  or  size,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  instead  of  paste,  but 
they  are  more  liable  to  stain. 

The  best  silk  to  use  for  this  sort  of  lined-down  end  is  a  thin 
China  silk.  Heavier  silks  cannot  be  made  up  with  the  end  papers 
and  are  made  after  the  book  is  in  leather.  Directions  for  these  end 
papers  will  be  given  with  silk  doublures  in  a  later  chapter. 

This  type  of  silk-lined  end  may  be  used  in  a  whole  folded  sheet 
without  a  leather  hinge.  It  is  then  treated  like  a  folded  colored 
sheet  that  is  pasted  over  the  joint  of  the  book,  and  in  making  it 
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the  binder  must  see  that  the  paper  is  cut  so  that  it  will  be  folded 
with  the  grain. 

Airplane  linen  and  other  fabrics  may  be  used  for  flyleaves.  For 
lining  down  airplane  linen  and  most  other  fabrics,  either  a  thin 
bond  or  a  Japanese  tissue  paper  will  be  found  best.  The  paper 
and  cloth  are  cut  with  the  grain  running  in  the  same  direction. 
The  paper  is  slightly  dampened  with  a  soft  sponge  and  is  then 
pasted  with  a  fairly  thin  starch  paste.  It  is  placed  on  the  linen  or 
other  fabric,  and  after  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  clean  un¬ 
printed  news,  it  is  rubbed  down  thoroughly  with  a  folder.  It  is 
then  put  between  boards  and  is  left  to  dry  under  a  heavy  weight 
such  as  a  lithographic  block. 


CHAPTER  VII 

FORW  ARDING 

Pressing,  Cutting  and  Primming  before  Sewing. 

Gilding  and  Coloring  Edges 

PRESSING 

IN  order  to  expel  the  air  from  between  the  pages  of  a  book  and 
to  crease  the  folds  of  the  sheets  sharply,  thus  making  the  text 
solid,  considerable  pressure  must  be  applied  to  them. 

There  are  several  ways  to  attain  this  result.  The  oldest  method 
is  that  of  “beating.”  The  book  was  divided  into  parts  and  placed 
upon  a  stone  or  iron  embedded  in  sand,  and  it  was  then  beaten 
with  a  heavy  bell-shaped  hammer  (Fig.  49).  This  method  of 
making  a  book  solid  requires  considerable  skill  to  prevent  the 
edges  of  the  pages  from  being  compressed  thinner  than  the 
center,  and  it  is  a  slower  modus  operandi  than  that  of  any  of  the 
later  devised  ways  of  achieving  this  solidness  of  a  text. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  books  began  to  be 
rolled  instead  of  beaten.  A  few  sections  at  a  time,  put  between 
thin  sheets  of  metal,  are  pressed  between  the  rollers  of  a  machine 
until  they  are  sufficiently  compressed.  This  is  a  quick  method  of 
making  a  book  solid,  and  this  method  is  still  in  use  in  large  bind¬ 
eries.  A  later  machine,  called  a  “smasher,”  was  developed,  in 
which  whole  books  can  be  smashed  between  the  jaws  of  iron 
platens.  Under  no  circumstances  should  this  machine  be  used  on 
a  hand-printed  book,  for  it  completely  eradicates  the  “punch,”  or 
indentation  of  the  type,  which  is  such  a  desirable  characteristic 
of  hand  printing.  Neither  of  these  machines  forms  a  part  of  an 
extra  binder’s  equipment,  and  on  newly  printed  books  they  are 
both  liable  to  cause  a  “setoff”  —  that  is,  an  impression  of  the  ink 
from  a  page  to  the  one  opposite  it. 

The  modern  standing  press  gives  sufficient  pressure  to  make  a 
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book  solid  for  binding,  and  it  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose  in 
all  extra  binderies.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  even  in  the  use 
of  this  press,  in  pressing  very  old  books.  The  early  printing  presses 
gave  a  “punch”  to  the  type  which  left  a  thickness  of  paper  around 
its  outline.  These  thick  edges  should  not  be  unduly  flattened,  or 
the  form  of  the  type  will  be  blurred.  When  hand-printed  books 
are  pressed,  precaution  should  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  punch 
of  the  type.  Before  a  newly  printed  book  is  pressed,  the  printing 


should  be  examined  to  make  sure  that  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  Prop¬ 
erly  prepared  printing  inks  dry  quickly,  but  occasionally  a  book 
comes  to  the  binder  that  is  printed  with  badly  made  ink,  and  the 
oils  employed  in  making  the  ink  leave  a  stain.  This  is  more  liable 
to  be  the  case  with  books  printed  in  the  last  century,  before  the 
science  of  making  printing  inks  was  mastered.  The  binder  can¬ 
not  do  anything  about  already  oil-blurred  printing,  but  he  should 
not  put  such  a  book  under  severe  pressure,  for  fear  of  increasing 
the  old  setoff. 
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To  press  a  book  in  a  standing  press,  the  press  should  be  opened 
up  fully  and  some  of  the  pressing  boards  should  be  withdrawn. 
The  boards  should  be  a  little  larger  than  the  book.  A  tin  the  size 
of  the  pressing  boards  to  be  used  is  covered  with  unprinted  news 
and  is  laid  on  the  top  board  left  in  the  press.  The  book  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  parts.  One  part  is  “knocked  up”  at  head  and 
back  until  all  the  sections  align  perfectly  and  are  squared  to  the 
head.  It  is  centered  on  the  covered  tin,  with  the  back  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  facing  outward.  On  this  group  of  sections  another  covered 


Fig.  50. 

tin  is  placed ;  a  second  lot  of  sections  is  knocked  up  and  put  on  the 
tin  over  the  first  ones  with  the  fore-edges  facing  out,  and  so  on. 
All  the  groups  of  sections  should  be  centered  between  two  cov¬ 
ered  tins  with  their  fore-edges  and  back  folds  placed  alternately 
outward,  and  with  care  that  each  group  is  exactly  over  the  group 
below  it.  Then  the  last  tin  is  covered  with  enough  pressing  boards 
to  fill  the  press  nearly  up  to  the  top  platen.  All  boards  should  be 
evenly  aligned.  The  press  is  “wrung  down,”  and  the  book  is  left 
under  pressure  for  twenty-four  hours  (see  Fig.  50). 

A  fairly  thin  book  need  be  divided  into  only  two  parts,  whereas 
an  exceptionally  thick  book  should  sometimes  be  divided  into  as 
many  as  four  or  five  parts,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
paper.  Highly  sized  paper  usually  requires  less  pressing  than 
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porous  paper.  Newly  printed  plates  should  have  a  piece  of  thin 
tissue  put  over  them  before  being  pressed.  Folded  maps  or  plates 
should  usually  not  be  pressed  with  the  book,  but  if  pressed,  they 
should  have  thin  tins  put  on  each  side  so  that  they  will  not  mark 
the  text. 

If  a  book  is  very  thick  and  in  need  of  heavy  pressure,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  insert  a  pressing  board  after  every  two  sections  are 
built  up  between  tins.  It  is  far  easier  to  arrange  the  sections  in  this 
manner  in  the  press  than  to  make  them  up  between  tins  on  the 


Fig.  51  a.  Fig.  51  b. 

bench  and  then  try  to  put  them  into  the  press  afterward,  for  there 
is  danger  of  their  slipping  when  handled.  How  much  pressure  to 
put  on  the  text  of  a  book  must  be  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  printing  and  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  colored  plates.  For 
ordinary  books  without  plates,  the  pressure  should  be  as  great  as 
the  press  is  capable  of. 

Knocking  Up.  To  “knock  up”  the  sections  of  a  book,  the  head 
is  placed  on  the  bench  parallel  to  the  worker,  with  the  back  to  the 
right.  The  book  is  held  at  the  right-hand  upper  corner  and  the 
left-hand  lower  corner  with  the  thumbs  and  fingers  (Fig.  51  A). 
In  this  position  the  sections  are  firmly  struck  en  bloc\  on  the 
benchtop  until  all  sections  are  even  at  the  head.  Then  with  the 
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book  held  lightly  the  sections  are  swiveled  over  to  the  right  so 
that  they  stand  on  the  “back”  (Fig.  51  B)  and  are  knocked  firmly 
on  the  bench.  They  are  swiveled  back  again  and  knocked.  This 
swiveling  is  continued  from  one  position  to  the  other  until  all  sec¬ 
tions  align  evenly  at  the  back  and  the  head.  If  sections  are 
knocked  up  without  leaning  them,  the  head  will  be  square  with 
the  back. 


CUTTING  AND  TRIMMING  BOOKS 
BEFORE  SEWING 

Books  may  be  trimmed  before  sewing  or  may  be  “cut  in 
boards”  before  covering.  The  latter  method  results  in  solid  edges. 
When  marbled  edges  were  in  vogue,  a  solid  finish  to  the  edges 
was  necessary.  It  is  also  necessary  when  edges  are  to  be  decorated 
with  a  “gauffered”  pattern  or  a  painting.  I  think  it  is  often  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  solid  gilt  edge  on  books  decorated  with  modern 
designs,  as  they  demand  a  greater  austerity  of  edge  contour  to 
harmonize  with  the  streamlined  effect  of  their  decoration.  The 
cutting  of  book-edges  “in  boards”  will  be  explained  later  when  it 
comes  in  the  regular  sequence  of  binding  operations. 

The  edges  of  most  books  printed  on  machine-made  paper  are 
fairly  uniform  if  the  printing  is  well  planned  and  the  pages  are 
“imposed”  with  care.  These  books  usually  require  no  trimming, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  “square”  the  head  of  the  text  so  that  it 
may  be  gilded.  A  book  printed  on  handmade  paper,  having 
deckle  edges  at  fore-edge  and  tail,  is  frequently  characterized  by 
a  very  uneven  surface.  This  is  due  to  abnormally  irregular 
deckles,  to  faulty  imposing  of  the  book  on  the  sheet  by  the 
printer,  or  to  imperfect  folding.  Such  edges  soil  easily,  are  un¬ 
sightly,  and  are  difficult  to  turn  over  when  reading  a  book.  On 
the  tail  of  the  book,  they  present  a  problem  to  the  binder  when  he 
makes  his  tailbands.  There  has  been  an  exaggerated  respect  for 
deckled  edges  in  recent  years,  simply  because  they  indicate  to  the 
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uninitiated  that  the  paper  is  handmade.  But  such  an  edge  on 
handmade  paper  is  really  due  to  what  might  be  termed  a  fault  in 
manufacture.  Handmade  paper  cannot  be  produced  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  true  straight  edge  (see  “Paper”),  and  now  that  machine- 
made  paper  is  being  manufactured  with  a  spurious  deckle,  the 
glorified  deckle  has  lost  some  of  its  allure.  It  is  true  that  a  “real” 
deckle  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  a  manufactured  one,  but, 
nevertheless,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  even  real  deckled  edges 
have  been  held  too  sacred. 

A  matter  that  cannot  be  held  too  sacred,  however,  is  cutting  the 
edges  of  a  book  so  that  plenty  of  “proof”  is  left.  The  proof  of 
edges  should  be  sacrosanct  to  a  binder,  and  if  he  fails  to  regard 
the  edges  of  a  book  with  respect,  he  is  sure  to  justify  William 
Blades’s  estimate  of  him  as  one  of  the  “enemies  of  books.” 

When  a  book  has  been  pressed,  it  is  ready  to  cut  at  the  head 
and,  have  its  edges  trimmed  before  sewing,  if  the  fore-edge  and 
tail  are  to  be  left  somewhat  irregular  and  not  cut  smooth.  A  book 
should  never  be  cut  smooth  if  it  is  a  valuable  one.  “Cropping,” 
that  is,  cutting  edges  beyond  the  shortest  “proof”  sheet  of  a  book, 
should  never  be  done.  In  fact,  as  many  proof  sheets  as  possible 
should  be  left  in  a  book  as  evidence  that  the  binder  has  respected 
the  margins  planned  by  the  typographer.  When  the  sheets  are 
very  irregular  and  possibly  soiled,  even  though  the  edges,  are 
deckled,  it  is  best  to  trim  them  slightly  in  order  to  clean  them  up 
and  make  them  less  ragged  and  unkempt  in  appearance.  This 
should  be  done  at  both  fore-edge  and  tail. 

Cutting  the  Head  Before  Sewing.  The  least  possible 
amount  should  be  cut  off  the  head  of  a  book  in  order  to  square  it 
to  the  folds  of  the  sections  and  produce  an  even  edge  that  can  be 
gilded  successfully.  In  a  well-equipped  modern  bindery,  this  cut¬ 
ting  is  done  in  a  guillotine  cutter.  If  no  such  cutter  is  available, 
the  head  may  be  cut  by  hand  with  a  carpenter’s  square,  as  for 
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squaring  end  papers  (Fig.  42),  or  it  may  be  cut  with  the  plough. 
To  operate  a  guillotine  cutter  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  10,  the  book 
is  placed  on  the  iron  bed  A  of  the  cutter,  with  the  back  folds  rest¬ 
ing  against  the  left-hand  metal  side  of  the  cutter  and  with  the  tail 
of  the  book  up  to  the  guide  slide  in  the  back  of  the  cutter  bed. 
Then  the  wheel  D  is  turned  until  the  head  of  the  book  projects 
beyond  clamp  E  the  least  possible  distance,  so  that  the  book  will 
be  cut  when  the  knife  G  is  brought  down.  Underneath  the  book  a 
piece  of  bookboard  is  put  in  order  to  protect  the  wooden  cutting 
stick  H,  and  on  top  of  the  book  another  piece  of  bookboard  is 
placed  to  hold  the  book  solid  and  protect  it  from  being  injured  by 
the  iron  teeth  back  of  clamp  E.  Then  the  wheel  D  is  turned  so  as  to 
bring  clamp  E  down  as  firmly  as  possible  on  top  of  the  book.  The 
spring  button  I  is  released,  and  the  knife  is  brought  down  over 
the  edge  of  the  book  and  cuts  its  way  through.  As  the  metal  side 
of  the  cutter  is  mechanically  squared  to  the  clamp  E,  which  is  in 
line  with  the  cutting  knife,  the  head  of  the  book  will  be  cut 
square  to  the  folds  of  the  sections.  Cutting  a  head  with  the  plough 
will  be  explained  later  under  “Cutting  a  Book  in  Boards.” 

Trimming  Book  Before  Sewing.  The  texts  of  incunabula 
should  never  be  cut  or  even  trimmed  but  must  be  rebound  with¬ 
out  putting  a  knife  to  the  pages  of  the  books,  even  though  the 
heads  are  not  square  and  the  edges  are  very  uneven.  The  edges  of 
all  books,  if  valuable  editions,  should  be  left  untrimmed. 

Frequently  just  a  tiny  sliver  cut  off  of  a  few  sheets  on  the  tail 
and  fore-edge  will  be  sufficient  to  straighten  up  the  edges  of  a 
book  and  make  them  look  neat  and  tidy.  But  when  the  edges  are 
exaggeratedly  uneven,  I  advise  sacrificing  some  of  the  deckle  if 
necessary,  except  on  first  editions  or  books  whose  value  as  fine 
printing  specimens  would  be  destroyed  by  trimming.  It  is  always 
best  to  consult  the  owner  of  the  book  before  trimming  edges.  He 
often  prizes  the  volume  as  a  collector’s  item  and  desires  its  origi- 
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nal  condition  preserved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the  book 
to  him  may  lie  entirely  in  its  contents,  and  he  may  then  prefer  to 
have  it  bound  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  most  easily  readable.  The 
owner  should  always  be  the  final  arbiter  in  the  matter. 

If  it  seems  advisable  to  trim  the  fore-edge  and  tail  of  a  book  be¬ 
fore  sewing,  the  trimming  should  be  done  after  the  head  has  been 
squared.  First,  the  book  is  knocked  up  at  head  and  back,  in  order 
to  line  up  the  edges.  Then  the  longest  sheet  possible  to  trim  to  is 
selected  on  both  the  tail  and  the  fore-edge,  with  care  taken  that 
several  shorter  sheets  will  be  left  untrimmed.  When  the  book  is 
to  be  trimmed  in  a  lever  cutting  machine,  the  machine  gauge  is 
set  to  the  size  of  the  sheet  chosen,  and  all  sections,  including  the 
end  papers,  are  trimmed  to  this  size  at  both  tail  and  fore-edge. 

Trimming  Board.  If  the  trimming  must  be  done  by  hand 
with  a  knife,  a  homemade  trimming  board  may  be  improvised 
and  kept  for  this  purpose.  For  making  a  trimming  board  on 
which  to  trim  octavo  and  smaller  books,  a  wooden  board  of  any 
thickness  is  selected  and  is  cut  perfectly  square  to  about  9  x  12 
inches  in  size.  Then  a  sheet  of  zinc  is  cut  squarely  to  the  same 
size,  and  is  fastened  down  on  the  wooden  board  securely  with 
screws  that  are  countersunk,  with  care  to  line  it  evenly  with  the 
squared  board.  Now  four  small  “angle  irons”  are  bought,  and 
two  of  them  are  screwed  on  the  underside  of  the  wooden  board 
at  one  end.  One  angle  iron  is  placed  about  two  inches  from  the 
left  corner,  and  the  other  one  about  five  and  one-half  inches 
from  that  corner.  They  are  sunk  flat  into  the  wood,  and  the  un¬ 
fastened  part  is  allowed  to  extend  up  over  the  top  edge  of  the 
wooden  board.  Then  the  other  two  angle  irons  are  fastened  on 
the  long  side  of  the  board.  The  first  one  is  secured  about  three 
inches  from  the  corner,  and  the  second  one  six  inches  (see  Fig. 
52).  If  the  board  and  zinc  are  accurately  squared  and  the  angle 
irons  are  fastened  properly,  this  device  will  serve  admirably  for 
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edge  trimming.  Very  small  angle  irons  made  of  thin  steel,  such 
as  those  used  in  fine  cabinetwork,  are  obtainable.  The  zinc  must 
be  changed  from  time  to  time  as  it  becomes  too  damaged  for  ac¬ 
curate  cutting,  but  this  may  be  done  easily,  since  the  zinc  is  se¬ 
cured  to  the  board  with  screws.  In  changing  the  zinc,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  change  the  placing  of  the  screws.  For  trimming  folio  edi¬ 
tions  a  larger  board  may  be  constructed. 

To  use  this  contraption  for  trimming,  a  piece  of  thin  book- 
board  (preferably  English  millboard)  is  squared  to  the  size  of 
the  sheet  selected  to  trim  to,  and  this  board  is  used  as  a  trimming 
guide.  After  the  head  of  the  section  to  be  trimmed  is  squared,  it 


is  placed  up  to  angle  irons  A  and  B,  and  the  back  fold  is  placed 
against  C  and  D.  Then  the  trimming-guide  board  is  put  up  to 
these  four  points  over  the  section  and  is  held  firmly  in  place  while 
cutting.  With  a  sharp  knife,  the  fore-edge  and  tail  of  the  section 
are  trimmed  to  the  trimming-guide  board.  The  position  of  the 
trimming  board  should  be  changed  so  that  the  worker  will  al¬ 
ways  have  the  edge  to  be  cut  at  right  angles  to  him. 

If  a  trimming  board  of  this  sort  cannot  be  constructed  and  no 
cutting  machine  is  available,  the  trimming  may  be  done  by 
squaring  a  thin  bookboard  to  the  size  decided  on  for  cutting  the 
sections,  and  using  it  as  a  trimming  guide,  care  being  taken  to 
knock  it  up  with  the  section  at  head  and  back  before  trimming. 
This  trimming  should  be  done  on  a  cutting  tin  or  zinc. 
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GILDING  AND  COLORING  EDGES 

When  book-edges  are  to  be  “rough-gilt,”  they  are  gilded  before 
sewing.  In  a  rough-gilt  job,  the  surface  of  the  edges  has  a  pleasing 
texture  due  to  a  quality  imparted  to  it  by  the  leaves  of  the  book. 
If  carefully  sewed,  the  pages  line  up  with  almost  imperceptible 
unevenness.  When  books  are  “smooth-gilt,”  they  are  cut  to  a 
smooth  edge  and  gilded  after  being  laced  into  boards.  As  a  result, 
the  surface  of  the  edges  has  a  hard,  metallic  appearance  devoid  of 
any  suggestion  that  it  represents  an  aggregation  of  the  leaves  of 
the  book. 

Except  possibly  in  special  instances,  such  as  when  it  is  desirable 
to  utilize  the  book-edges  as  bold  masses  of  gilt  to  harmonize 
with  or  augment  the  scheme  of  decoration  on  the  book  covers,  I 
think  soft,  rough-gilt  edges  are  preferable  to  hard,  metallic  ones. 
I,  for  one,  dislike  having  the  individuality  of  the  leaves  of  my 
books  destroyed.  The  purpose  of  gilding  or  coloring  edges  is  pri¬ 
marily  protective,  as  the  sized  finish  prevents  the  dust  from  pen¬ 
etrating  the  pages.  Rough  edge-gilding  achieves  this  end,  if  the 
work  is  properly  done,  and  moreover  it  does  not  change  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  book  leaves. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  edges  of  a  book  may 
be  gilded.  Colors  of  different  hues  or  painted  scenes  can  be  put  om 
before  gilding,  or  marbling  may  be  done  on  the  edges  either  Be¬ 
fore  or  after  gilding.  Some  treatments  of  edges  before  laying  on 
the  gold  leaf  lend  a  pleasing  undertone  to  the  gilded  edge,  and 
the  extra  binder  would  do  well  to  experiment  along  this  line  and 
seek  to  add  to  the  discoveries  made  in  the  past  by  master  binders, 
from  whom  we  have  inherited  the  art  and  science  of  gilding 
edges  in  several  different  ways.  There  are  books  written  on  this 
subject  listed  in  the  Selected  List  of  Books  at  the  end  of  Vol.  L 
which  may  be  consulted  by  the  binder  bent  upon  embellishing 
his  edges  in  some  special  manner,  and  I  purpose  here  to  describe 
merely  the  process  of  plain  edge-gilding. 
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The  fore-edge  and  tail  of  most  books  are  usually  left  ungilded. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  need,  for  a  utili¬ 
tarian  purpose,-  to  gild  other  than  the  edges  on  the  head  of  a  book. 
Table  books,  such  as  guest  books,  have  all  their  edges  exposed 
and  are  therefore  better  “gilt  all  round”  or  “full  gilt.”  Likewise, 
very  sumptuously  bound  books  with  all-over  gold  tooling,  silk 
doublures,  and  other  elegant  features  seem  to  call  for  “full-gilt” 
edges. 

Outfit  for  Edge-gilding.  The  outfit  and  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  edge-gilding  consist  of  a  heavy  lying  press  (Fig.  i);  a 
pair  of  gilding  boards  (Fig.  53) ;  a  steel  scraper,  such  as  is  used  by 


cabinetmakers,  or  a  few  pieces  of  broken  heavy  glass ;  a  flat  blood¬ 
stone  or  agate  burnisher  and  a  “tooth”  burnisher  (Fig.  54  A  and 
B);  a  fairly  stiff  ordinary  nailbrush;  and  a  gold  cushion  and 
knife  (Fig.  55  A),  with  a  shield  (Fig.  55  B)  placed  around  the 
cushion.  The  shield  is  made  of  corrugated  paper,  cut  and  bent 
into  shape  and  bound  with  artist’s  tape.  A  gilder’s  tip  (Fig.  56), 
a  book  of  gold  leaf,  a  jar  of  glaire,  a  sizable  camel’s-hair  glaire 
brush,  a  pot  of  “Armenian  bole,”  a  small  sponge,  some  French 
chalk,  a  piece  of  beeswax,  a  few  pieces  of  very  fine  sandpaper,  and 
some  unprinted  newspaper  will  all  be  necessary  for  the  worker. 


Fig.  54  a. 


Fig.  54  b. 


Fig.  55  a. 


Fig.  55  b. 


Fig.  5 6. 
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Gilding  boards  are  best  made  of  beech  wood.  They  are  of  various 
lengths,  according  to  the  size  of  the  book  on  which  they  are  to  be 
used,  and  they  are  beveled  from  a  thickness  of  about  three- 
eighths  or  one-half  inch  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

Almost  every  edge-gilder  has  his  own  special  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  glaire,  and  any  formula  is  good  if  it  can  be  “wormed  out”  of 
the  gilder.  I  have  found  the  following  one  satisfactory:  Break  a 
fresh  egg,  separating  the  white  from  the  yolk.  Measure  the  white, 
and  to  it  add  four  times  as  much  water  as  there  is  egg  white.  Beat 
this  mixture  up  with  an  egg  beater  and  let  it  stand  overnight. 
Then  strain  it  through  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use,  but  when  not  in  use  it  should  always  be  kept  tightly  covered. 
Glaire  acts  as  an  adhesive  and  makes  the  gold  stick  to  the  edge. 

A  gold  cushion  and  knife  can  be  bought  at  any  binder’s  supply 
house,  likewise  a  gilder’s  tip.  “Armenian  bole”  is  procured  from 
a  chemist  and  is  a  kind  of  powdered  red  chalk.  To  prepare  it  for 
gilding,  it  is  mixed  with  water  until  it  becomes  a  rather  thick 
paste.  Some  gilders  use  black  lead  with  the  bole,  but  I  have  not 
found  this  necessary. 

Edge-gilding  should  be  done  in  a  room  free  from  dust  and 
drafts  of  air.  Dust  spoils  the  gilding,  and  even  a  slight  breeze 
makes  the  handling  of  gold  leaf  troublesome.  Before  the  edges 
of  a  book  are  gilded,  the  type  of  paper  used  for  the  text  should  be 
noted.  If  it  is  clay-filled  glazed  paper  such  as  that  known  to  the 
trade  as  “art  mat,”  it  will  need  to  be  French  chalked  in  order  to 
prevent  the  edges  from  sticking  together  by  the  penetration  of 
the  glaire.  Books  printed  on  thin  India  paper  should  also  be 
chalked.  Chalking  is  done  by  fanning  out  the  edges  slightly  and 
dusting  on  the  powdered  chalk. 

Edge-gilding  Before  Sewing.  To  gild  the  head  of  a  book 
before  sewing,  the  book  is  knocked  up  at  the  head  between  two 
gilding  boards  until  all  the  sections  are  even  with  the  edges  of  the 
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boards.  Then  it  is  lowered  into  the  lying  press  until  the  gilding 
boards  are  almost  flush  with  the  cheeks  of  the  press  (Fig.  57), 
and  the  press  is  screwed  up  evenly  and  as  tightly  as  possible. 

Next,  the  edge  is  scraped  either  with  a  steel  scraper  having  a 
slight  burr  on  it  or  with  a  piece  of  heavy  glass.  The  scraping  of 
the  head  should  be  done  from  the  back  toward  the  fore-edge,  for 
otherwise  the  sections  may  be  broken  at  the  fold.  When  scraped 
evenly,  the  edge  is  rubbed  off  with  a  very  fine  sandpaper  in  order 
to  remove  any  chance  stains.  The  scraper  must  be  sharpened  on 
a  piece  of  steel  harder  than  itself.  To  do  this,  the  scraper  is  laid  on 


an  edge  of  a  table,  with  the  end  to  be  sharpened  projecting  be¬ 
yond  the  table.  The  sharpening  steel  is  rubbed  vigorously  over 
one  side  of  the  scraper  with  a  downward  motion.  Then  the 
scraper  is  turned  over,  and  the  other  side  of  it  is  rubbed  against 
the  sharpener.  To  put  a  burr  on  the  scraper,  the  hard  steel  is  held 
against  a  table,  and  the  blade  edge  of  the  scraper  is  rubbed  over 
it  while  the  scraper  is  held  at  right  angles  to  the  sharpening  steel. 

A  thin  coat  of  bole  is  applied  with  a  small  sponge  to  the  book- 
edge  in  order  to  seal  it,  and  the  edge,  after  it  is  dry,  is  brushed 
vigorously  with  a  nail  brush  until  it  has  a  high  polish.  The  bole 
must  not  be  used  so  thin  that  it  will  penetrate  the  leaves  of  the 
book.  If  the  book  paper  is  soft-finished,  it  should  have  a  coat  of 
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size  made  of  vellum  scrapings  or  gelatin  before  the  bole  is  ap¬ 
plied  (See  Chapter  XX  for  making  size).  Any  preparation  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  edge  must  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  glair¬ 
ing  for  the  laying  of  gold  leaf. 

On  the  gold  cushion,  a  sheet  of  gold  leaf  is  laid  out  (see  instruc¬ 
tions  under  “Gold  Tooling”)  and  is  cut  into  strips  sufficiently 
wide  to  cover  the  width  of  the  edge  to  be  gilded.  Then,  with  the 
large  glaire  brush,  a  generous  coating  of  glaire  is  applied  to  the 
edge.  The  glaire  is  floated  on  with  strokes  of  the  brush  from  one 
end  of  the  edge  to  the  other,  and  any  bubbles  that  appear  are 
brushed  out.  When  the  glaire  is  free  of  bubbles,  a  strip  of  gold  is 
taken  up  with  the  gilders’  tip,  simply  by  laying  the  end  of  the  tip 
on  the  edge  of  the  gold  leaf,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  laid  lightly  on 
the  glaired  edge.  If  any  holes  or  cracks  appear,  one  end  of  the 
press  is  picked  up  and  the  glaire  is  let  to  run  over  these  places, 
after  which  a  patch  of  gold  leaf  is  put  on  them.  When  the  gold  is 
all  laid  on,  the  press  is  tipped  to  allow  the  glaire  under  the  gold  to 
run  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  from  side  to  side.  This  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  gold  is  drawn  down  tightly  to  the  edge,  for 
wherever  the  glaire  runs  it  will  pull  the  gold  down  and  cause  it  to 
adhere  to  the  edge.  Now  the  press  is  turned  up  on  its  side  to  drain 
off  any  excess  glaire  (Fig.  58),  and  after  the  glaire  ceases  running 
off  from  under  the  gold,  the  press  is  laid  flat  and  the  edge  is  let 
to  stay  in  this  position  until  it  is  dry.  The  amount  of  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  drying  varies  from  a  half  hour  to  an  hour,  depending 
upon  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
It  is  best  to  do  edge-gilding  in  a  warm  room. 

Just  when  an  edge  is  ready  to  burnish  can  be  determined  ac¬ 
curately  only  after  some  experience.  When  a  bright  gilt  edge  is 
desired,  a  useful  way  of  testing  for  dryness  is  to  breathe  on  the 
edge.  If  the  vaporous  cloudiness  produced  on  the  gold  by  breath¬ 
ing  on  it  disappears  quickly,  the  edge  is  ready  for  burnishing. 
The  edge  must  not  be  too  dry,  for  then  it  will  not  polish  bril- 
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liantly.  If  the  edge  is  too  damp,  the  gold  will  rub  off.  When  it 
seems  to  be  ready,  some  beeswax  is  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  thin 
paper,  and  with  the  waxed  side  up,  the  paper  is  laid  on  the  edge 
and  a  burnisher  is  gently  run  crosswise  over  the  paper.  This  sets 
the  gold  if  it  is  ready  for  burnishing,  but  if  the  gold  seems  to 
smear  or  rub,  the  gilder  must  stop  burnishing  and  wait  for  the 


work  to  dry.  When  finally  ready  to  be  burnished,  the  edge  is 
lightly  rubbed  lengthwise  with  a  soft  pad  that  has  been  well 
rubbed  over  with  beeswax.  Then  the  burnisher  is  gently  rubbed 
across  the  edge,  and  the  pressure  is  gradually  increased  until 
finally,  with  the  burnisher  handle  in  the  pit  of  the  arm  and  both 
hands  on  the  handle,  as  much  pressure  as  possible  is  used.  The 
burnisher  must  be  held  squarely  or  it  will  leave  marks  on  the 
edge.  After  the  burnishing  is  done  across  the  edge  from  one  di- 
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rection,  it  is  done  from  the  opposite  direction.  The  edge  must 
never  be  burnished  lengthwise  directly  on  the  gold.  Occasion¬ 
ally  in  burnishing,  the  edge  is  waxed  in  order  to  permit  the 
burnisher  to  work  easily. 

After  the  edge  is  burnished,  if  there  should  be  a  break  in  the 
gold  on  a  spot  that  is  not  well  covered,  spirits  of  wine  is  applied 
to  the  place  with  a  brush,  and  a  piece  of  gold  is  laid  over  the  im¬ 
perfect  edge.  Then  almost  immediately  a  thin  piece  of  paper  is 
put  over  the  patch,  and  the  edge  is  lightly  burnished.  The  paper 
is  removed,  and  the  spot  or  crack  is  burnished  so  that  it  merges 
with  the  rest  of  the  gilded  edge.  If  the  patching  is  unsatisfactory, 
spirits  of  wine  is  applied  to  the  whole  edge,  it  is  then  glaired 
again,  and  the  gilding  process  is  repeated.  If  chalk  has  been  used 
on  the  edge  before  gilding,  the  edge  should  be  tapped  lightly  on 
the  cheek  of  the  press  to  remove  the  chalk.  Edges  may  be  either 
bright  gilt  or  dull  gilt.  If  a  dull  finish  is  desired,  the  edge  should 
be  let  to  dry  for  a  longer  time  than  when  a  bright  gilt  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  For  this  dull  finish,  the  edge  is  burnished  with  a  paper 
over  it,  and  the  burnisher  should  not  be  used  directly  on  the 
surface  of  the  gold  leaf. 

To  gild  the  tail  and  fore-edge  of  a  book  before  sewing,  the 
same  procedure  is  followed  as  for  the  head.  If  the  edges  are  very 
irregular,  they  may  need  to  be  interleaved  before  gilding,  in 
order  to  produce  a  firm  enough  surface  to  take  the  gold  evenly. 
In  such  case,  the  pages  must  be  carefully  interleaved  with  a  fairly 
hard-sized  paper,  so  that  when  the  edge  is  knocked  up  for  gild¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  as  solid  as  possible.  This  sort  of  edge-gilding  re¬ 
quires  much  patience  and  experience  and  should  not  be  at¬ 
tempted  by  an  amateur  worker  on  a  book  of  any  value  until  he 
has  practiced  on  dummies  or  on  worthless  books. 

Coloring  Head  Before  Sewing.  A  simple  way  to  finish 
the  edge  on  the  head  of  a  book  is  to  color  it.  This  is  not  suitable 
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for  books  bound  in  full  leather  or  for  books  of  much  value,  but 
the  head  of  a  current  novel  or  of  some  reference  book  or  pam¬ 
phlet  may  be  finished  in  this  manner. 

Higgins’  inks,  “show  card  colors”  mixed  with  water  with  a 
little  size  in  it,  or  powdered  colors  mixed  with  a  thin  size  or  with 
thin  paste  may  be  used  for  coloring  edges.  The  color  is  mixed  in  a 
shallow  dish,  and  the  book  is  put  in  the  lying  press  as  for  gilding. 
The  edge  is  scraped  smooth  and  is  finished  off  with  fine  sand¬ 
paper.  The  color  is  applied  sparingly  from  the  back  to  the  fore- 
edge  with  a  large  soft  brush  or  a  small  sponge.  When  dry,  the 
edge  is  burnished  vigorously  with  a  stiff  nailbrush.  Then  a 
waxed  cloth  is  rubbed  over  it,  and  it  is  burnished  with  the  agate 
or  bloodstone  burnisher  crosswise  as  for  gilding. 

The  head  of  a  book  and  the  other  edges  cut  with  the  plough 
may  be  sprinkled  instead  of  being  finished  with  an  even  color. 
This  is  done  by  brushing  a  color  through  a  wire  screen.  Another 
color  may  be  brushed  on  after  the  first  color.  When  dry,  the  edges 
are  burnished  like  other  colored  edges. 
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Cover  Boards.  Cutting  Boards  and  Linmg  Up. 
Mar\ingBoo\  for  Sewing 

i 

COVER  BOARDS 

IN  Vol.  I,  p.  63,  will  be  found  some  information  about  the  early 
use  of  coverboards.  In  recent  years  various  kinds  of  composi¬ 
tion  boards  have  been  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  hand 
binder.  At  the  present  time  there  are  three  varieties  of  this  type  of 
board  suitable  for  using  as  book  covers.  The  most  superior  book- 
board  is  the  English  “millboard,”  which  is  made  of  rope  or  old 
cordage.  It  does  not  warp  easily  and  will  stand  a  great  deal  of 
abuse.  It  is  manufactured  in  several  thicknesses  and  is  usually 
used  by  the  hand  binder  in  sheets  19  x  24  inches  in  size.  A  French 
bookboard  called  “carton  bleu”  is  also  a  very  sturdy  board.  Like 
millboard,  it  is  manufactured  in  a  number  of  thicknesses  but 
usually  in  somewhat  larger  sheets  than  millboard.  Both  of  these 
boards  have  been  unprocurable  in  this  country  for  several  years, 
and  the  hand  binder  whose  stock  of  them  is  exhausted  has  had  to 
use  an  inferior  American-made  board  as  a  substitute.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  bookboard  is  manufactured  out  of  wastepaper  pulp  and 
other  fibrous  materials.  It  is  made  in  various  sizes  and  thicknesses 
and  is  sold  under  trade  names.  In  “the  trade”  it  is  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “cloth  board.”  Boards  of  American  manufacture  are 
liable  to  warp  unduly  and  to  bend  or  break  more  easily  at  the 
corners  than  those  of  English  or  French  make,  though  recently 
a  board  of  better  quality  has  been  produced  in  America  than 
those  made  in  the  past. 

CUTTING  OUT  BOARDS 
The  size  and  thickness  of  a  book  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
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eration  in  selecting  the  thickness  of  the  board  to  be  used.  Thin 
boards  are  less  clumsy  than  thick  ones,  and  I  think  they  should 
be  used  more  frequently  than  is  the  present  custom.  The  do¬ 
mestic  board,  of  a  size  20  x  30  inches,  is  most  economical  to  use 
for  octavo  books.  For  a  single  volume,  two  boards  are  cut  out 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wider  and  one  inch  longer  than 
the  book,  to  allow  for  trimming  in  the  cutter.  The  length  of  the 
boards  should  run  along  the  width  of  the  board  sheet.  If  no  cutter 
is  at  hand,  a  pair  of  bench  shears  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  may  be  used 
for  getting  out  the  boards  roughly.  In  this  case  the  boards  should 
be  cut  amply  large,  for  they  will  not  be  square.  However,  any 
bindery  should  be  equipped  with  some  sort  of  cutting  machine, 
for  otherwise  cutting  cannot  be  done  efficiently  and  without 
great  waste  of  time.  It  is  the  practice  in  even  the  smallest  bind¬ 
eries  to  cut  up  at  least  one  whole  board  at  a  time.  The  board  is  cut 
into  eight  parts  for  octavo  books,  and  after  these  are  lined  up, 
they  are  kept  under  a  weight  to  “season.”  A  stock  of  well- 
seasoned  boards  should  always  be  kept  on  hand,  and  not  less  than 
a  few  weeks  should  be  allowed  for  the  seasoning  process.  If 
freshly  lined-up  boards  are  used  on  books,  they  are  sure  to  warp 
badly  unless  the  book  is  kept  constantly  under  pressure.  Since 
most  books  are  not  likely  to  be  kept  under  pressure,  it  is  safer  to 
season  the  boards  some  time  before  they  are  needed. 

LINING  UP  BOARDS 

It  is  customary  on  all  extra  work  to  line  up  both  sides  of  the 
cover  boards  with  paper  before  attaching  them  to  the  book  in 
order  to  prevent  the  color  of  the  boards  from  showing  through 
the  end  papers  and  also  to  give  the  boards  a  surface  which  will 
take  the  paste  evenly  in  covering  and  in  pasting  back  the  end 
papers. 

When  any  material  is  pasted  on  only  one  side  of  a  board,  the 
board  will  warp  and  curl  over  toward  the  side  on  which  the  ma- 
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terial  has  been  pasted.  Hence,  when  a  leather  cover  is  pasted  over 
the  boards  on  the  outside,  it  will  warp  them  outward.  To  counter¬ 
act  this  warping  which  will  take  place  after  covering,  boards  are 
always  lined  up  with  an  extra  piece  of  paper  on  the  inside.  There¬ 
fore  two  pieces  of  paper  are  pasted  on  the  inside,  and  one  piece  on 
the  outside,  when  they  are  being  lined  up. 

A  suitable  kind  of  lining  paper  for  boards  is  unprinted  news¬ 
paper.  This  is  the  sort  of  paper  used  for  newspaper  printing.  It  is 
almost  entirely  unsized  and  is  hence  quite  porous.  A  medium 
quality  is  strong  enough  for  lining-up  work,  and  it  may  be 
purchased  by  the  bundle  from  paper  houses  specializing  in  the 
cheaper  grades  of  paper. 

To  line  up  a  batch  of  boards  after  they  have  been  cut,  three 
pieces  of  paper  are  cut  for  each  board  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
larger  than  the  board  all  round.  To  do  this  efficiently  three  full 
sheets  of  newspaper  are  counted  out  and  each  is  laid  evenly  on 
top  of  the  other.  The  cutter  is  set  to  the  width  or  length  desired, 
and  the  three  sheets  at  a  time  are  cut  through  until  their  whole 
length  is  cut  up.  These  cut  sheets  are  piled  evenly  on  each  other, 
the  cutter  is  set  to  the  second  measurement  desired,  and  all  the 
sheets  are  cut  to  this  measure. 

Now  the  cut  boards  and  the  lining  papers  are  placed  on  the 
workbench  in  piles.  A  bowl  of  commercial  paste  is  mixed  up  and 
beaten  free  of  lumps,  and  it  is  thinned  down  with  water  until  it  is 
the  thickness  of  thin  milk.  Paste  for  lining  up  boards  is  used 
thinner  than  for  any  other  job  in  bookbinding,  because  the 
thinner  the  paste  the  less  drag  there  will  be  when  it  is  applied, 
and  drag  tends  to  stretch  the  paper  and  warp  the  boards.  After 
the  paste  is  mixed,  two  wooden  pressing  boards  and  four  covered 
tins  of  the  same  size  are  laid  out.  These  should  be  large  enough  to 
cover  the  cut  bookboards.  They  are  put  on  the  table  next  to  the 
nipping  press.  Then  to  paste  on,  a  supply  of  printed  newspaper  is 
cut  generously  larger  than  the  cut  lining  paper,  and  this  is  put  in 
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a  pile  on  the  workbench.  Three  pieces  of  cut  lining  paper  are 
counted  out  and  are  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  on  the  pasting 
paper,  and  then  the  worker  is  ready  to  line  up  the  first  board. 
Simple  as  pasting  appears,  it  requires  a  little  practice  before  one  is 
able  to  do  it  expeditiously  and  neatly,  and  a  good  thing  to  prac¬ 
tice  on  is  lining-up  boards,  for  an  occasional  lining  paper  spoiled 
by  a  wrong  stroke  of  the  brush  is  not  too  serious  a  matter. 

The  paste  brush  is  grasped  in  the  hand  as  described  for  guard¬ 
ing.  A  small  amount  of  paste  at  a  time  is  taken  up,  and  the 
worker  begins  spreading  the  paste  at  the  right  end  of  the  paper 
with  quick,  light,  overlapping  strokes  directed  from  left  to  right, 
while  holding  the  paper  with  the  left  hand  so  that  it  will  not  slip. 
The  holding  hand  should  be  kept  fairly  close  to  where  the  paste 
is  being  spread,  and  it  is  gradually  moved  along  to  the  left  as  the 
pasting  progresses.  When  the  left  end  of  the  paper  is  nearly 
reached,  the  holding  hand  is  removed  and  the  pasting  is  finished 
with  a  few  light  strokes  toward  the  left  end  of  the  paper.  (These 
directions  should  be  reversed  for  a  left-handed  person.)  The 
paper  is  lightly  folded  over,  without  creasing,  so  that  the  pasted 
sides  are  inward,  and  it  is  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  work. 
Without  changing  the  pasting  paper,  first  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  three  pieces  of  paper  are  pasted  in  like  manner  and 
are  folded  over,  one  being  placed  on  top  of  the  other.  The  Vised 
pasting  paper  is  discarded,  and  one  of  the  cut  boards  is  placed  on 
a  clean  pasting  paper.  The  pile  of  folded  pasted  papers  is  turned 
over  so  that  the  first  one  pasted  will  be  on  top.  The  top  one  is  un¬ 
folded,  is  spread  over  the  board,  and  is  smoothed  out  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  A  second  pasted  paper  is  unfolded,  is  spread 
over  the  first  one,  and  is  smoothed  out  with  the  hand.  It  is 
marked  lightly  in  the  center  with  a  cross  or  a  letter  to  indicate  the 
side  with  two  lining  papers.  The  board  is  turned  over;  the  third 
paper  is  spread  on  it  and  is  smoothed  out  with  the  hand.  The 
papers  must  not  be  smoothed  with  a  folder,  as  there  is  danger  of 
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tearing  an  unsized  paper.  Now  the  overhanging  edges  of  the 
papers  are  trimmed  off  with  the  shears,  and  the  lined-up  board 
is  taken  over  to  the  nipping  press.  It  is  placed  between  two  tins 
and  two  pressing  boards  and  is  nipped  for  an  instant  in  the  press. 
It  is  then  stood  up  to  dry  in  some  place  where  it  can  rest  against 
the  wall  or  some  other  surface  perpendicular  to  the  standing 
surface,  and  the  marked  side  is  placed  outward.  This  process  is 
repeated  with  the  next  board,  the  used  covered  tins  being 
changed  for  fresh  ones  in  pressing.  This  board  is  stood  up  beside 
the  first  one  with  its  marked  side  out,  and  the  first  board  is 
turned  around  in  order  to  expose  the  unmarked  side.  After 
they  are  pasted  and  nipped  in  the  press,  one  board  after  another 
is  stood  up  in  this  manner,  and  the  standing  boards  are  turned  as 
the  new  one  is  added  so  that  both  sides  of  the  boards  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  while  drying  and  will  dry  evenly.  The  boards 
should  be  stood  up  as  straight  as  possible  and  as  they  begin  to 
curl  and  seem  almost  dry,  they  are  piled  on  a  workbench  or  table 
with  a  paring  block  as  a  weight.  They  should  be  left  under  this 
heavy  weight  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  may  be 
put  aside  with  a  lighter  weight  on  them  until  they  are  needed. 

If  there  are  no  lined  boards  in  stock,  boards  should  be  lined  up 
at  an  early  stage  in  binding  a  book  so  that  they  will  be  dry  when 
the  book  is  ready  to  have  its  boards  laced  on,  but  if  they  are  used 
soon  after  lining  up,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  not 
seasoned,  and  the  book  on  which  they  are  used  must  be  kept 
under  pressure  while  in  work. 

I  have  described  this  system  of  lining  up  boards  in  detail  be¬ 
cause  much  time  may  be  needlessly  consumed  in  this  simple 
operation  unless  an  efficient  system  is  followed.  Boards  can  be  cut 
out  and  lined  up  for  a  dozen  books  in  an  hour  or  less,  though  I 
have  known  amateur  binders  who  take  twice  that  time  to  line  up 
boards  for  two  or  three  books,  because  of  lack  of  system. 
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MARKING  BOOK  FOR  SEWING 

Before  being  sewed,  books  must  be  marked  up  on  the  back  to 
indicate  the  position  of  the  cords  or  tapes  around  which  the  sec¬ 
tions  are  to  be  sewed.  When  a  book  is  sewed  on  cords,  it  should 
be  sewed  flexibly,  that  is,  with  the  thread  wrapped  around  each 
cord.  If  the  book  is  sewed  on  tapes,  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
hence  a  book  sewed  on  cords  is  stronger  and  less  slippery  than 
one  sewed  on  tapes. 


Fig-  59- 


Marking  Up  for  Cords.  To  mark  up  for  cords,  the  book  is 
knocked  up  at  head  and  back  between  two  old  squared  cover 
boards.  The  folds  of  the  sections  should  align  evenly  and  the  head 
should  be  squared  to  the  back.  Then  with  the  boards  on  each  side 
the  book  is  lowered  into  the  finishing  press.  It  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  worker  and  with  the  head  away  from  him.  The 
press  is  tightened,  and  the  head  is  tested  for  squareness  by  means 
of  a  small  try  square.  If  the  head  is  not  perfectly  square,  the  press 
is  unscrewed  slightly,  and  a  large-faced  backing  hammer  is  used 
to  tap  the  head  of  the  book  gently  up  to  the  try  square  until  all  the 
pages  align  with  it  (see  Fig.  59) .  Then  the  press  is  screwed  up,  and 
with  a  pair  of  spring  dividers  the  back  of  the  book  is  measured 
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off  into  segments.  The  usual  number  of  bands  on  a  book  is  five, 
though  on  a  thin  large  book  six  bands  are  sometimes  used,  and 
four  bands  are  often  used  on  small  thick  books.  Each  cord  consti¬ 
tutes  a  band  after  the  book  is  covered. 

In  marking  up  for  five  cords,  the  back  is  divided  into  six  por¬ 
tions.  Measuring  from  head  to  tail,  the  first  five  portions  are 
equal,  and  the  last  one  at  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  than  the 
other  five.  This  is  customary  because  if  all  six  divisions  were 
equal,  the  tail  division,  due  to  an  optical  illusion,  would  look 
shorter  than  the  others  when  the  book  is  standing  on  a  shelf. 
How  much  longer  the  tail  division  should  be  than  the  others  is  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  in  my  opinion  it  should  not  be  exaggerately 
long  —  only  just  enough  longer  to  overcome  the  appearance  of 
being  shorter.  Something  between  one-eighth  and  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  longer,  depending  upon  the  size  and  thickness  of  the 
book,  should  suffice.  When  a  book  is  to  be  cut  in  boards,  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  amount  to  be  cut  off,  for  otherwise  the 
head  and  tail  divisions,  after  being  cut  off,  will  be  too  short. 

After  the  position  of  the  cords  has  been  decided  on,  their  places 
are  indicated  with  the  point  of  the  dividers  all  down  the  back. 
Then,  using  a  small  try  square  as  a  guide  for  marking,  in  the 
manner  it  is  used  in  Fig.  59,  a  pencil  mark  is  drawn  through  each 
point,  making  lines  at  right  angles  across  the  back  of  the  book,  so 
that  the  sewer  may  know  where  to  place  her  cords  when  “string¬ 
ing  up.”  Two  additional  lines  are  now  marked  across  the  back 
with  the  aid  of  the  try  square,  one  about  one-half  inch  down 
from  the  head  and  the  other  one-half  inch  up  from  the  tail. 
These  lines  serve  to  indicate  where  the  kettle  or  catch  stitches  are 
to  go,  and  they  must  be  sawed  in  across  the  back  so  as  to  sink  the 
sewing  thread  as  it  catches  or  fastens  one  section  to  the  other  at 
each  end  of  the  book.  But  before  the  sawing-in,  the  end  papers 
are  removed  or  pulled  forward  so  that  they  will  not  be  sawed 
through,  for  if  they  were  sawed  the  holes  would  show  at  the 
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joint  of  the  book  after  the  end  papers  are  pasted  down  on  the 
boards.  To  saw  in  the  kettle  stitch  marks,  a  moulding  saw  is  used, 
and  a  groove  is  sawed  across  the  back  only  deep  enough  to  sink 
the  thread  to  be  used  for  sewing  (Fig.  60). 

Marking  Up  for  Tapes.  To  mark  up  for  tapes  or  for  double 
bands,  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  .for  marking  up  for  cords,  ex¬ 
cept  that  two  marks  are  made  for  each  band.  To  do  this  without 


Fig.  60. 

loss  of  time,  the  back  is  divided  up  into  six  equal  parts  for  five 
bands.  Then  lines  are  marked  across  the  back  on  the  division 
points.  The  small  dividers  are  set  to  the  width  of  the  tape  or  to  the 
two  cords  to  be  sewed  over,  and  this  distance  is  marked  above 
each  division  line.  Lines  are  drawn  through  these  marks  and 
through  the  two  kettle-stitch  marks,  and  the  latter  are  sawed. 
The  back  will  then  be  divided  into  five  equal  portions,  with  the 
tail  portion  as  much  longer  than  the  others  as  the  width  of  the 
tape  or  the  double  cord. 
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STRINGING  UP  FOR  SEWING 

AFTER  a  book  has  been  marked  up  for  sewing,  it  should  be 
*  collated  before  the  sewing  operation  is  begun.  Then  the 
sewing  frame  must  be  “strung  up.”  On  every  sewing  frame  in  all 
hand  binderies,  there  are  five  loops  hanging  from  the  cross  bar. 
These  are  called  “lay  cords”  (see  Fig.  70),  and  the  cords  around 
which  the  sections  are  to  be  sewed  are  fastened  to  the  lay  cords 
with  a  knot,  so  made  that  by  pulling  the  loose  end  it  will  untie. 
To  make  this  knot,  the  index  finger  of  the  left  had  is  put  through 


Fig.  61  1. 


Fig.  6 1  hi. 


the  lay  cord  from  the  back,  pointing  toward  the  sewer  when  she 
is  sitting  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  70,  and  the  left  thumb  is 
brought  up  to  meet  the  finger  (Fig.  61 1).  Then  with  the  right 
hand  the  end  of  the  cord  is  brought  up  in  front  of  the  lay  cord,  is 
held  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  is  wrapped  around  the 
back  of  the  lay  cord  (Fig.  61 II).  With  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand,  the  cord  is  stuffed  under  the  left  forefinger  and  thumb 
through  the  bottom  loop  of  the  lay  cord  (Fig.  61  III),  thus  form¬ 
ing  loop  A  of  it,  and  with  the  free  end  B  sticking  up.  Loop  A  is 
pulled  until  the  knot  is  tight.  If  properly  made,  this  knot  can  be 
untied  simply  by  pulling  end  B. 

After  the  sewing  cord  has  been  thus  fastened  to  the  lay  cord,  it 
is  secured  under  the  bed  of  the  sewing  frame  (Fig.  62).  A  brass 
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key  (Fig.  63)  serves  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  fastened  to  the 
sewing  frame  as  follows.  In  order  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
cord  necessary  to  reach  from  the  lay  cord  to  the  bed  of  the  sewing 
frame,  the  key  is  held  in  the  right  hand  and  the  cord  in  the  left 


Fig.  62. 


hand.  The  right  side  of  the  neck  of  the  key  (A)  is  placed 
against  the  cord  and  is  brought  along  the  cord  until  it  reaches  the 
bed  of  the  sewing  frame.  Then,  with  the  cord  held  firmly,  the 
key  is  pushed  under  the  bed  of  the  sewing  frame  from  the  front 


(Fig.  64 1).  In  this  manner  the  distance  from  the  lay-cord  loop  to 
the  underside  of  the  sewing  frame  is  measured  so  that  the  sewer 
may  know  where  to  fasten  the  key  on  the  sewing  cord.  The  fore¬ 
finger  of  the  right  hand  is  then  held  under  the  key  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  cord  in  place,  and  with  the  thumb  on  top  of  the  key,  the 
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key  is  brought  out  from  under  the  sewing  frame  (Fig.  64 II), 
with  the  left  hand  the  cord  is  wrapped  across  the  top  of  the  key 
on  the  side  toward  the  sewing  frame  (Fig.  64  III),  and  then  the 
key  is  flopped  toward  the  sewer  so  that  it  will  pass  between  the 
two  prongs  of  the  key  (Fig.  64 IV).  Before  the  cord  is  cut  off,  it  is 
tested  for  length  by  pushing  it  again  under  the  bed  of  the  sewing 
frame.  If  the  length  is  correct,  the  cord  is  cut,  with  an  end  left 
about  an  inch  long.  The  key  must  now  be  fastened  under  the  bed 
of  the  frame.  To  do  this,  the  cord  is  held  taut  with  the  left  hand, 
and  the  key  is  kept  in  position  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  astride  of  the  cord  on  top  of  the  key,  and  with  the 
thumb  underneath  the  key  (Fig.  64  V).  The  key  is  let  down  into 
the  slot  along  the  bed  of  the  sewing  frame  and  is  held  there  with 
the  left  hand.  It  will  then  be  parallel  with  the  slot,  and  in  order  to 
make  it  hold  the  cord  in  place,  it  is  pushed  down  with  the  fingers 
or  a  folder,  and  is  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  slot  so  that  the 
prongs  will  be  under  the  bed  of  the  frame  and  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  key  will  be  under  the  outside  bar  of  the  slot  (Fig.  64  VI). 
This  is  repeated  for  fastening  all  the  cords  to  be  used. 

The  cords  are  then  adjusted  so  that  they  correspond  with  the 
marks  on  the  back  of  the  book.  To  do  this,  the  book  is  first 
knocked  up  at  head  and  back  to  get  it  squared.  It  is  then  placed 
on  the  sewing  frame  with  the  head  to  the  right  and  the  back 
against  the  cords,  and  one  cord  after  another  is  brought  up  so  that 
all  the  cords  line  with  the  marks  on  the  back  of  the  book.  The 
first  cord  should  be  set  well  up  toward  the  right,  with  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  of  space  left  between  it  and  the  right  up¬ 
right  of  the  frame,  so  that  the  sewer,  while  working,  may  have 
space  beyond  the  tail  of  the  book  to  rest  her  arm  comfortably  on 
the  bed  of  the  frame. 

All  the  cords  should  be  strung  up  with  the  same  tautness.  They 
may  be  tightened  by  screwing  up  the  two  wooden  nuts  on  the  up¬ 
rights  so  as  to  lift  the  crossbar.  If  any  seems  looser  than  the  others, 
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a  piece  of  folded  paper  or  cardboard  is  stuffed  under  the  lay  cord 
on  top  of  the  crossbar  to  tighten  it,  but  if  tested  before  being 
fastened,  the  cords  should  all  be  evenly  taut. 

If  there  is  no  blankbook  sewing  frame  in  the  bindery  equip¬ 
ment,  tapes  may  be  strung  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  for 
cords.  The  tapes  are  fastened  to  the  keys  as  for  cords,  but  instead 
of  being  attached  to  the  lay  cords  by  means  of  a  knot,  they  are 
pulled  through  the  lay-cord  loops  and  are  held  in  place  by  pins 
(see  Fig.  65).  In  order  to  be  economical  with  tape,  it  is  not  cut, 
but  is  strung  up  in  one  continuous  piece.  This  can  be  done  by 

Ik 


Fig-  65. 

leaving  enough  extra  length  between  the  keys  and  between  the 
lay  cords  when  they  are  strung  up,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  worker  to  move  the  tapes  to  conform  with  the  positions  for 
them  marked  on  the  back  of  the  book. 

CORDS  VERSUS  TAPES 

Flexible  sewing  around  cords  is  the  strongest  type  of  sewing 
in  use  by  hand  binders,  and  hand-bound  books  should  be  flexibly 
sewed  unless  there  is  good  reason  for  sewing  them  over  tapes.  In 
my  opinion,  there  are  only  two  valid  reasons  for  sewing  books 
over  tapes  instead  of  around  cords.  The  first  is  due  to  the  format 
of  the  book,  and  the  second  is  to  allow  the  binder  to  have  a 
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smooth  back  or  an  irregular  grouping  of  bands  in  order  to  serve 
some  artistic  effect  in  his  scheme  of  decoration. 

The  first  reason,  that  of  format,  can  be  defended  on  the  ground 
of  utility.  Books  which  are  printed  on  thick,  heavily  sized  paper 
and  are  made  up  with  thick  sections  will  never  open  freely  if  they 
are  flexibly  sewn.  It  seems  a  pity  to  bind  these  thick,  stiff  sections 
rigidly  together  by  wrapping  the  sewing  thread  around  cords.  So 
it  is,  the  binder  seeks  a  way  out,  and  he.  frequently  decides  to  sew 
the  book  over  tapes  in  order  to  make  for  greater  suppleness.  But 
even  this  manner  of  sewing  will  not  entirely  correct  the  stiff 
opening  of  a  book  if  it  has  been  printed  on  very  heavy  paper  and 
is  made  up  into  thick  sections.  The  only  way  to  escape  the  dire 
result  of  a  faulty  format  is  to  cut  each  section  apart  and  make  it 
up  into  several  sections  by  guarding  the  pages  together.  This,  of 
course,  a  binder  hesitates  to  do  and  should  never  do  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  If  he  fails  to  do  it,  however,  he  is  often 
blamed  unjustly  for  being  unable  to  bind  books  that  open  freely, 
and  the  real  culprit,  the  printer,  goes  scot  free. 

The  second  reason  for  sewing  over  tapes  instead  of  around 
cords  is  less  defensible  than  the  first  one,  as  it  is  dictated  purely  by 
a  consideration  of  aesthetics.  However,  I  think  it  should  be  con¬ 
ceded  as  a  proper  practice  under  these  circumstances  so  long  as 
the  binder  takes  care  in  sewing  and  uses  strong  materials  fdr  the 
work. 

MATERIALS  FOR  SEWING 

The  size  of  the  book  should  determine  the  size  of  the  cord  used 
in  sewing,  for  the  larger  the  book  the  thicker  the  cord  must  be, 
both  for  strength  and  for  appearance.  Since  the  cords  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  bands  on  the  back  of  the  book  after  it  is  covered,  their 
size  has  a  bearing  on  the  appearance  of  the  finished  binding.  Sew¬ 
ing  cord  should  be  made  of  hemp  with  strands  containing  long 
fibers  so  that  they  may  be  frayed  out  and  still  retain  their 
strength.  When  extra-heavy  books  seem  to  require  especially 
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heavy  cords,  the  book  should  be  sewed  on  double  cords.  This 
method  is  stronger  and  produces  a  less  clumsy  appearance  than 
would  result  if  an  excessively  thick  single  cord  were  used. 

All  sewing  tape  should  be  unbleached,  especially  for  use  on 
heavy  books,  as  bleaching  chemicals  serve  to  induce  a  rotting  of 
the  fiber  of  any  material  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  French, 
however,  make  a  very  finely  woven  tape  that  is  bleached  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  strong,  and  I  have  found  it  superior  to  some  un¬ 
bleached  tapes,  though  *  the  best  quality  unbleached  tape  is 
doubtless  superior  to  it. 

Thread  for  sewing  should  be  made  of  unbleached  linen.  Linen 
thread  is  the  most  satisfactory  for  sewing,  except  when  a  very 
thin  thread  is  called  for,  and  then  a  surgeon’s  ligature  silk  may  be 
used  instead  of  thread.  Any  thread  thinner  than  No.  30  is  not 
suitable  to  use  for  sewing  books,  for  it  is  liable  to  break  when  be¬ 
ing  tightened.  Surgeon’s  silk  will  be  found  much  stronger,  and 
may  be  had  in  several  thicknesses.  I  do  not  advocate  using  silk 
for  sewing  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for  it  makes  for  a  “slippery”  book, 
that  is,  a  book  with  sections  that  are  liable  to  sag. 

Hayes  or  Barbour’s  Irish  linen  thread  will  be  found  to  be  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  It  is  sold  by  the  pound  and  is  numbered  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  thickness.  Numbers  12, 16, 18,  20,  25,  and  30  should  be 
in  stock  to  choose  from,  No.  12  being  the  thickest. 

KINDS  OF  SEWING 

There  are  three  different  types  of  sewing  used  by  the  hand 
binder.  Flexible  sewing  around  single  or  double  cords  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  strongest  type  and  is  that  which  is  in  general  use 
in  hand  binderies.  Its  disadvantage,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  tends  to  make  for  a  stiff  opening  of  a  book 
when  the  text  is  printed  on  heavy  paper,  as  the  thread  is  wound 
completely  around  each  cord  so  that  the  sections  are  held  rigidly 
in  place.  Sewing  over  tapes  induces  an  easier  opening,  and  if 
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done  with  great  care  is  quite  strong  and  serviceable.  Sewing 
two-on  is  by  no  means  as  strong  as  the  other  two  types,  but  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  resort  to  it  in  order  to  reduce  the  swelling 
on  the  back  of  a  book.  Under  no  circumstances  should  sewing 
over  sawn-in  bands  be  practiced,  as  the  book  is  weakened  by  be¬ 
ing  sawed  into,  and  the  holes  produced  are  unsightly.  This  ques¬ 
tionable  method  of  sewing  is  used  by  some  job  binders,  as  it 
makes  for  speed.  In  Figs.  69  the  thread  pattern  is  shown  for  each 
type  of  sewing  recommended  above. 

After  the  sewing  frame  has  been  strung  up  and  the  cords  or 
t^pes  have  been  adjusted  to  the  markings  for  the  bands  on  the 
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back  of  the  book,  the  sewer  should  first  determine  the  size  of 
thread  to  be  used. 

The  sewing  thread  runs  all  along  the  inside  fold  of  each  sec¬ 
tion,  and  it  produces  an  added  thickness,  or  swelling,  at  the  back 
of  the  book.  Some  extra  thickness  is  necessary  if  the  book,  after 
being  backed,  is  to  have  a  “joint”  large  enough  to  equal  the 
thickness*  of  the  cover  boards,  for  it  is  this  increase  in  thickness 
along  the  folds  of  the  book  that  permits  the  binder  to  turn  over 
this  joint  into  which  the  cover  boards  hinge  (see  Fig.  66).  Too 
much  or  too  little  joint  will  cause  a  ridge  on  the  leather  cover 
along  the  back  of  the  book.  Hence  a  nice  calculation  must  be 
made  in  selecting  the  proper  thickness  of  thread. 

Only  experience  will  develop  judgment  in  making  this  deci¬ 
sion,  but  there  are  certain  characteristics  of  the  book  format  that 
play  a  part  in  it,  and  some  general  rules  may  be  laid  down  to  aid 
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the  sewer  in  arriving  at  the  right  thickness  of  thread  to  use.  Three 
things  must  be  taken  into  consideration:  the  number  of  sections 
making  up  the  text,  the  thickness  of  the  sections,  and  the  quality 
of  the  paper.  If  the  sections  are  few  and  thick,  a  thickish  thread  is 
required.  If  they  are  numerous  and  thin,  then  a  thinner  thread  is 
called  for.  If  the  paper  is  soft-finished  and  not  heavily  sized,  the 
thread  will  sink  into  it  and  its  swelling  value  will  be  diminished. 
Conversely,  the  thread  will  stand  out  on  a  sized  paper  and  not¬ 
ably  increase  the  swelling  of  the  sections.  Summing  up  roughly, 
we  may  say  that  fewness  of  sections  and  unsized  or  slightly  sized 


paper  tend  to  call  for  a  heavier  thread  than  numerousness  of  sec¬ 
tions  and  heavily  sized  paper. 

Having  made  the  choice  of  thread  to  be  used,  the  binder 
fastens  the  skein  around  the  right-hand  upright  of  the  sewing 
frame,  convenient  for  use,  and  selects  a  darning  needle  with  an 
eye  that  will  receive  the  thread  easily.  A  darning  needle  is  used 
for  sewing  thread  because  it  has  an  egg-shaped  eye  that  allows 
the  thread  to  go  through  without  too  much  bulking.  For  silk,  a 
milliner’s  needle  with  a  round  eye  is  used,  and  after  the  needle 
has  been  threaded,  the  silk  is  spliced  with  the  point  of  the  needle 
about  an  inch  from  one  end.  This  splicing  will  fasten  the  needle 
and  keep  it  from  slipping  off  while  working. 

A  pair  of  shears,  a  folder,  a  sewing  stick  (see  Fig.  67),  and  a 
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low  stool  are  needed  for  the  sewing  operation.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  a  low  stool  so  that  the  sewer  may  rest  her  left  arm  comfort¬ 
ably  on  the  bed  of  the  frame  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  sew  effi¬ 
ciently  and  to  use  both  hands  in  the  operation. 

The  book  having  been  collated  and  made  ready  for  sewing,  it 
is  placed  on  the  workbench  back  of  the  bed  of  the  sewing  frame 
with  the  head  to  the  right  and  the  fore-edge  toward  the  worker. 
Then  a  pressing  board  is  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  frame  up  to  the 
cords  so  as  to  elevate  the  book  while  sewing,  because  it  is  difficult 


. 


Fig.  68. 


to  insert  the  needle  through  the  sections  unless  they  are  raised 
above  the  bed  of  the  frame. 

When  beginning  the  sewing  operation,  the  worker  takes  the 
top  section  off  the  book  with  the  left  hand  and  turns  it  over  so 
that  the  fold  faces  her  and  is  brought  forward  onto  the  bed  of  the 
frame.  The  section  is  grasped  with  the  right  hand  at  the  fold  as 
shown  in  Fig.  68,  and  with  the  left  hand  half  the  pages  are 
counted  off  until  the  middle  of  the  section  is  reached.  The  left 
forefinger  is  held  in  the  middle  of  the  section,  and  the  section  is 
knocked  up  at  the  head.  It  is  placed  against  the  sewing  cords, 
with  the  head  to  the  right  and  with  the  marks  on  the  back  of  it 
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adjusted  to  the  position  of  the  cords.  Holding  it  in  this  position, 
with  the  left  hand  inside  the  middle  of  the  section,  the  sewer  is 
ready  to  begin  sewing  the  section  around  the  cords  (see  Fig.  70). 

Flexible  Sewing  on  Single  Cords.  From  the  thread 
pattern  for  flexible  sewing  on  single  cords  shown  in  Fig.  69  A,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  sewing  thread  is  wrapped  entirely  around 
each  cord  as  the  section  is  being  sewed.  Assuming  the  position  in¬ 
dicated  in  Fig.  70,  the  sewer  begins  sewing  the  first  section  at  the 
head  of  the  book,  up  toward  the  right  upright  of  the  frame.  The 
threaded  needle  is  run  through  the  kettle  stitch  A  (Fig.  68)  from 
the  outside  of  the  section,  with  the  right  hand,  and  is  received  on 
the  inside  of  the  section  with  the  left  hand.  Then,  without  pull- 


Fig.  69  a. 


ing  the  thread  all  the  way  through,  the  needle  is  pushed  out  from 
the  middle  of  the  section  on  the  left  side  of  the  first  cord  and  is  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  right  hand.  The  thread  is  pulled  toward  the 
sewer  until  there  is  left  only  about  two  inches  of  it  protruding 
from  the  kettle  stitch.  The  needle  is  now  inserted  on  the  right 
side  of  the  first  cord,  is  received  by  the  left  hand  inside  the  section, 
and  is  pushed  out  on  the  left  side  of  the  second  cord.  It  is  pulled 
tightly  and  inserted  on  the  right  side  df  the  second  cord.  This 
manner  of  sewing  is  continued  around  all  five  bands,  when 
finally  the  needle  is  passed  out  of  the  kettle  stitch  at  the  tail  of  the 
section.  The  next  section  is  then  put  in  place  on  top  of  the  first 
one,  after  the  center  is  found  as  previously  directed,  and  it  is 
lined  up  squarely  at  the  head  with  the  first  section.  A  folder  will 
be  found  convenient  for  this  purpose.  Next,  the  needle  is  inserted 
through  the  tail  kettle  stitch  from  the  outside  of  the  section  and  is 
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pushed  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  fifth  cord.  The  thread  is  now 
pulled  tightly  and  the  needle  is  inserted  from  the  outside  on  the 


left  of  the  fifth  cord,  thus  completing  the  wrapping  of  the  cord. 
It  is  brought  out  again  on  the  right  side  of  the  fourth  cord,  and 
the  sewing  is  continued  in  this  manner  until  the  head  kettle  stitch 
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of  the  second  section  is  reached.  When  the  thread  is  brought 
through  this  kettle  stitch  to  the  outside  of  the  section,  it  is  tied  to 
the  loose  end  of  the  thread  projecting  from  the  kettle  stitch  of  the 
first  section.  To  make  this  knot,  the  thread  fastened  to  the  needle 
is  wrapped  around  the  left  hand  to  form  a  noose.  Then  the  hang¬ 
ing  end  is  stuck  up  through  the  bottom  of  the  noose,  and  the 
thread  is  pulled  up  tightly.  This  knot  is  repeated  so  as  to  ensure 
a  tight  fastening,  and  the  loose  end  of  the  thread  is  cut  to  a  length 
of  about  one-half  inch  and  is  placed  between  the  second  and  third 
sections  on  the  inside  of  the  text.  It  may  be  frayed  out  and  made 
soft  so  that  it  will  not  mark  the  book.  It  should  not  be  left  on  the 
outside  of  the  sections,  as  it  would  form  a  ridge  on  the  back  of  the 
book  after  the  book  is  covered. 


After  the  third  section  is  sewed  and  the  thread  is  brought  out  of 
the  kettle  stitch  on  the  back  of  the  section  at  the  tail,  there  must 
be  a  fastening  made  between  the  second  and  third  sections.  As 
there  is  no  loose  end  of  thread  to  fasten  to,  the  fastening  is  made 
by  inserting  the  needle  under  the  second  section,  as  in  Fig.  71, 
and  then  putting  it  through  the  loop  made  by  the  thread  coming 
out  of  the  third  section  at  the  kettle  stitch.  The  thread  is  pulled 
up  tightly  and  the  sewing  is  continued.  This  manner  of  sewing 
by  pulling  the  thread  out  of  the  far  side  of  the  section  and  return¬ 
ing  it  on  the  opposite  side  is  continued  through  the  whole  book. 
All  sections,  after  the  first  two,  are  fastened  together  by  sticking 
the  needle  under  the  section  to  be  fastened  and  drawing  it 
through  the  loop  formed.  Care  must  be  taken  to  pull  the  thread 
tightly  at  each  band  after  it  comes  from  the  inside  of  the  section, 
and  it  must  be  pulled  straight  along  the  sewing  frame  and  in  the 
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direction  in  which  the  sewing  is  proceeding,  for  otherwise  there 
is  danger  of  splitting  the  paper.  When  the  final  section,  or  end 
paper,  is  sewed,  it  is  fastened  off  like  all  the  others,  except  that 
two  fastenings  are  made  instead  of  one.  In  other  words,  after 
fastening  the  last  section  to  the  first  one  below  it,  the  worker  re¬ 
peats  the  fastening  under  the  second  one  below,  draws  the  thread 
through  into  the  inside  of  the  back  between  the  sections  and 
cuts  it  off,  leaving  about  one-half  inch.  The  thread  is  then  frayed 
out  and  left  between  the  sections. 


a 


Fig.  72  III. 


When  one  strand  of  sewing  thread  is  used  up,  another  strand 
must  be  tied  on  with  a  weaver’s  knot.  To  make  this  knot,  first  an 
ordinary  slipknot  is  made  on  the  end  of  the  new  thread.  This  is 
done  by  holding  the  thread  with  the  left  hand  and  forming  the 
Loop  a  as  shown  in  Fig.  72 1.  Then  the  free  end  of  Thread  b  is 
passed  over  in  front  of  Loop  a,  thus  forming  a  second  Loop  c  at 
right  angles  to  Loop  a  and  passing  over  it  (see  Fig.  72  II).  Next 
the  free  end  of  Thread  b  is  brought  around  the  back  of  Loop  a 
while  Loop  c  is  kept  flat  in  place  by  holding  the  left  thumb  on  it, 
and  the  end  is  stuck  up  through  Loop  c  from  the  underside  (Fig. 
72  III).  The  end  is  pulled  down,  and  the  knot  pictured  in  Fig.  72 
IV  results.  This  knot  is  pulled  up  from  both  End  b  and  the  other 
long  end  of  the  thread,  with  the  left  thumb  kept  on  top  of  the 
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knot  as  the  pulling  is  done.  The  thread  coming  out  of  the  book  is 
then  inserted  into  Loop  a  from  the  underside,  and  with  the  right 
hand  it  is  grasped  together  with  End  b.  The  two  threads  are  si¬ 
multaneously  pulled  against  the  long  end  of  the  thread.  If  di¬ 
rections  are  followed  carefully,  this  knot  will  hold.  The  only 
trick  in  making  it  is  being  sure  that  Loop  c  is  kept  in  position  as 
shown  in  Fig.  72  IV.  If  the  top  of  this  loop  is  allowed  to  fall  over, 
the  knot  will  not  hold.  After  the  knot  is  made,  it  must  be  pulled 
into  the  inside  of  the  section  and  left  there. 

During  the  operation  of  sewing,  it  is  essential  to  keep  an  even 
tension  of  the  thread  all  through  the  book.  The  sewing  must  not 
be  too  loose,  so  that  the  sections  sag,  nor  too  tight,  so  that  the 
thread  is  strained.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  two 
kettle  stitches  evenly  tightened,  else  the  head  of  the  book  will  be 
broader  than  the  tail,  or  vice  versa.  In  order  to  ensure  an  even 
line  all  along  the  sections,  it  is  well  to  use  the  sewing  stick  (Fig. 
67)  during  the  process  of  sewing.  By  inserting  this  stick  (which 
is  loaded  at  the  end  with  lead)  between  the  cords,  and  using  it  to 
tap  the  sections  on  the  top,  the  book  may  be  made  solid  and  kept 
even  in  thickness.  To  remove  the  book  from  the  sewing  frame 
after  the  sewing  is  finished,  first  the  cords  are  freed  from  the  lay 
cords  by  pulling  their  ends.  This  unties  the  knot.  Then  the  keys 
are  freed. 

If  this  ambidextrous  method  of  sewing  is  adhered  to,  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  thread  is  sure  to  be  more  even  than  in  any  other 
manner  of  sewing,  because  the  left  hand  is  held  against  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  fold  and  serves  to  keep  the  sections  close  up  against  the 
cords.  At  first  it  may  be  somewhat  awkward  for  a  beginner  to 
make  the  left  hand  do  its  allotted  work,  but  after  a  little  practice, 
this  method  becomes  a  mechanical  matter,  and  both  speed  and 
ease  in  sewing  are  facilitated,  for  the  sewer  has  no  need  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  rhythm  of  the  operation  by  having  to  stop  and  inspect 
the  sewing  on  the  inside  of  the  fold. 
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Flexible  Sewing  on  Double  Cords.  Books  were  usually 
sewed  on  double  cords  in  mediaeval  times,  and  this  type  of  sewing 
is  very  desirable  for  large,  heavy  books,  as  the  double  wrapping 
of  the  thread  around  the  cords  makes  for  great  strength.  This 
wrapping  forms  a  figure  eight  (see  Fig.  69  B)  so  that  the  thread 
if  broken  on  one  cord  will  be  held  by  the  other;  thus  a  section  is 
prevented  from  being  entirely  loosened.  Flexible  sewing  over 
double  cords  follows  the  same  procedure  in  general  as  that  for 
single  cords,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  wrapping  opera¬ 
tion  is  repeated  each  time.  Starting  at  the  kettle  stitch  near  the 
head  of  the  book,  the  needle  is  inserted  and  then,  after  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  left  hand  on  the  inside  of  the  section,  it  is  pushed  out 
between  the  two  cords,  is  wrapped  around  the  first  of  the  two, 


Fig.  69  b. 


and  is  inserted  on  the  right  side  of  it.  The  needle  is  next  brought 
out  on  the  left  side  of  the  second  cord  and  is  pushed  in  again  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cords. 


Sewing  on  Tapes.  When  stringing  up  with  tapes,  the  oper¬ 
ator  must  be  sure  to  keep  the  tapes  flat.  A  book  sewed  over  tapes 
is  not  as  firmly  held  together  as  one  flexibly  sewed,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  too  great  looseness,  it  is  best  to  catch  every  four  or  five 
sections  together  with  a  stitch  called  a  “catch  stitch.”  The  thread 
for  sewing  on  tapes  does  not  encircle  the  tapes  but  merely  passes 
over  them.  It  comes  out  on  one  side  of  the  tape,  goes  over  it,  and 
then  returns  to  the  inside  of  the  section,  and  so  on.  After  three  or 
four  sections  are  sewed,  the  catch  stitch  is  made.  To  make  this 
stitch,  the  needle,  after  it  comes  out  of  the  right  side  of  the  tape 
and  before  it  goes  across  the  tape,  is  pushed  eye-end  down  under 
the  three  or  four  threads  below  it  and  is  then  inserted  into  the 
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loop  formed  by  this  procedure.  The  thread  is  pulled  up  tight, 
forming  a  knot  in  the  center  of  the  tape,  and  it  is  afterward 
drawn  back  into  the  middle  of  the  section.  The  catch  stitch  is 
made  on  all  the  tapes  to  the  end  of  the  section,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
69  C.  To  unfasten  the  book  from  the  frame,  the  tapes  are  all  un¬ 
pinned.  Then  the  first  tape  is  pulled  through  the  sewing  at  the 
back  of  the  book,  an  end  of  about  one  and  one-half  inches  being 
left,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  tape  is  cut  to  the  same  length. 
Each  tape  is  pulled  through  in  this  manner  and  is  cut  off.  Thus 
all  the  tape  not  needed  for  the  job  is  left  in  one  continuous  piece 


Fig.  69  c. 


Sewing  Two-on.  Sewing  two  sections  on  at  a  time  is  obvi¬ 
ously  not  as  strong  as  sewing  “all-along”  and  is  done  only  when 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  swelling  in  the  back  of  the  book  that 
would  be  caused  by  sewing  a  large  number  of  very  thin  sections 
together. 

When  sewing  a  book  “two-on,”  the  first  and  last  two  sections 
should  be  sewed  all-along.  After  the  first  two  sections  are  sewed, 
the  next  section  is  put  in  place  and  is  lined  up  at  the  head  with 
the  one  under  it.  The  thread  is  then  inserted  at  the  kettle  stitch 
of  this  section  and  is  brought  out  at  the  left  of  the  first  cord.  Then 
a  folder  is  put  in  the  middle  of  this  section  to  keep  the  place  easily, 
and  the  following  section  is  put  in  place.  Now  the  needle  is  in¬ 
serted  into  the  upper  section  on  the  right  side  of  the  first  cord  and 
is  brought  out  on  the  left  side  of  the  next  cord.  Then  a  folder  is 
put  inside  this  uppermost  section  to  keep  the  place,  and  the 
thread  is  inserted  on  the  right  side  of  the  section  below,  and  so  on 
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along  the  length  of  the  book.  Finally,  the  last  two  sections  are 
sewed  all-along.  This  will  form  a  thread  pattern  such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  69  D.  With  this  sewing,  there  will  be  only  three  stitches  of 
thread  inside  of  each  section,  in  a  book  sewed  on  five  bands, 
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Fig.  69  d. 

whereas  there  would  be  six  stitches  if  the  book  were  sewed  all- 
along.  Hence  the  swelling  in  the  back  of  the  book  will  be  re¬ 
duced  by  half.  The  work  is  strung  up  and  removed  from  the 
frame  as  for  flexible  sewing  on  single  cords. 


CHAPTER  X 


FORWARDING  (Continued) 

Fraying  out  Slips ,  Gluing  Up  and  Rounding,  Backing 

FRAYING  OUT  SLIPS 


\  FTER  the  book  has  been  sewed,  the  ends  of  the  cords  should 
il  be  cut  off,  about  two  inches  on  each  side  of  the  book  being 
left.  These  ends  are  called  “slips,”  and  they  must  be  frayed  out 
soft  enough  so  that  they  can  be  laced  flat  through  the  boards. 

To  fray  out  the  slips,  the  book  is  placed  on  the  workbench  with 
the  back  toward  the  worker,  and  a  carpenter’s  awl  or  a  binder’s 
bodkin  is  inserted  into  the  cord  in  order  to  separate  the  strands 
(see  Fig.  73).  Most  English  cord  is  made  of  two  strands,  but 


Fig-  73- 


cord  of  other  manufacture  often  has  three  or  four  strands.  After 
the  strands  are  separated  their  fibers  are  then  made  into  a  soft 
mass  by  fraying  them  out  with  an  awl  which  has  the  point 
flattened  on  two  sides  (see  Fig.  74).  This  flattened  point  makes  it 
possible  to  fray  the  slips  without  curling  them  if  it  is  inserted  into 
them  from  the  back,  with  the  thumb  held  against  them  at  the 
front,  as  shown  in  Fig.  75.  It  does  not  do  to  simply  pass  the  awl 
over  the  surface  of  the  slip.  The  point  must  be  made  to  actually 
pierce  the  strands  in  order  to  separate  the  fibers. 

It  is  well  to  hold  the  opposite  end  of  the  slip  while  it  is  being 
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frayed  out,  or  the  whole  cord  may  be  pulled  through  the  thread 
loops.  If  this  should  happen,  it  probably  means  that  the  sewing  is 
too  loose,  but  the  damage  may  be  remedied  by  threading  the  slip 
through  a  large-eyed  darning  needle  and  working  it  again 
through  the  thread  loops.  However,  rarely  is  it  possible  to  work 


Hg.  74- 


the  slip  back  in  its  entirety,  and  it  is  wise  to  avoid  such  an  acci¬ 
dent  by  keeping  firm  hold  of  the  lower  end  of  the  slip. 

GLUING  BOOK  AND  ROUNDING 

Gluing  Up.  The  next  operation  after  fraying  the  slips  is  gluing 
up  the  back  of  the  book  and  rounding  it,  preparatory  to  backing. 
The  gluing-up  process  is  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the  sections 
together  while  they  are  being  formed  into  the  shape  they  are  to 
assume  permanently. 


Fig.  75- 


There  are  many  kinds  of  glue,  each  of  which  varies  in  quality. 
Only  the  best  quality  glue  should  be  used  in  bookbinding  (see 
Chapter  XXI,  p.314).  After  the  glue  is  heated,  it  should  be  thinned 
down  with  water  for  the  gluing-up  operation  to  a  consistency 
which  is  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin.  If  too  thick,  it  will  make 
too  heavy  a  coating  on  the  back  of  the  book  which  tends  to 
stiffen  it  and  hinders  its  easy  opening.  If  too  thin,  it  will  penetrate 
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too  far  between  the  sections  and  will  damage  the  pages  of  the 
book.  There  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  glue  too  thick  rather  than 
too  thin. 

Glue  should  never  be  used  in  front  of  an  open  window  unless 
the  outside  temperature  is  quite  warm,  for  the  least  draft  tends  to 
congeal  it.  Glue  should  be  hot  enough  to  run  freely  from  the 
brush  when  tested  in  the  gluepot  and  if  further  testing  is  needed, 
it  may  be  spread  on  a  piece  of  wastepaper  to  be  sure  that  it  does 
not  drag  when  being  applied.  A  certain  amount  of  speed  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  spreading  glue,  for  it  dries  quickly,  and  for  this  reason, 
before  beginning  to  apply  glue,  it  is  necessary  to  have  everything 
in  readiness  for  a  straightforward  job.  All  tools  and  materials 
used  in  the  work  must  be  conveniently  placed.  Delays  caused  by 
the  necessity  of  shifting  the  position  of  the  work,  with  the  glue 
brush  poised  in  mid-air,  are  likely  to  be  fatal. 

To  glue  up  the  back  of  a  book,  it  is  knocked  up  at  head  and 
back  until  all  the  sections  line  up  evenly  and  are  square  at  the 
head.  It  is  very  important  to  have  a  book  knocked  up  evenly  and 
squared  perfectly  before  gluing,  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
change  the  position  of  the  sections  after  they  are  once  glued.  A 
single  thickness  of  wastepaper  is  laid  on  the  workbench  so  that 
it  projects  beyond  the  edge  of  the  bench  and  can  be  folded  down 
over  the  edge.  On  the  paper,  the  knocked-up  book  is  placed  even 
with  the  workbench  edge.  The  head  of  the  book  is  kept  to  the 
right,  and  the  lower  slips  are  tucked  in  and  made  to  lie  flat  under¬ 
neath  the  book  so  that  they  will  not  be  glued.  Then  the  upper 
slips  are  spread  flat  over  the  top  surface  of  the  book,  and  an  old 
cover  board  is  laid  on  top  of  them  and  is  brought  up  even  with 
the  back  edge  of  the  book.  The  cover  board  is  held  very  firmly  in 
this  position,  with  the  left  hand  pressing  down  with  considerable 
force  to  prevent  the  glue  from  oozing  through  onto  the  outside 
surface  of  the  end  papers.  A  rather  sparse  coating  of  glue  is  then 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  sections.  (A  thin  coating  of  good  glue 
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will  perform  its  function  far  better  than  a  thick  coating  of  in¬ 
ferior  glue.)  The  glue  should  be  well  brushed  on  so  that  it  will 
slightly  penetrate  between  the  sections,  and  it  should  be  applied 
with  a  stroke  toward  the  head  and  tail  edges  of  the  book,  in  order 
that  these  edges  will  not  be  stained  by  it.  A  large,  rather  short- 
bristled,  copper-set  brush  is  used  forjgluing,  and  it  should  be  held 
as  for  spreading  paste,  in  order  to  give  the  worker  proper  control 
of  it  (seep.  43). 

Many  English  hand  binders  screw  the  book  up  in  the  press  for 
the  gluing-up  process,  but  this  method  takes  more  time  than  the 
one  just  explained,  the  slips  are  more  likely  to  get  daubed  with 


Fig.  76. 


glue,  and,  if  the  book  is  screwed  up  too  tightly,  no  glue  will  pene¬ 
trate  between  the  sections.  It  is  desirable  that  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  it  should  penetrate,  first  in  order  to  make  the  book  less 
likely  to  separate  inside  between  the  sections,  and  also  to  hold 
the  book  sufficiently  rigid  so  that  it  will  remain  solid  after  most 
of  the  glue  is  cleaned  off. 

After  the  gluing  is  finished,  the  book  is  taken  between  the  two 
hands  and  is  knocked  up  at  back  and  head  firmly  on  a  piece  of 
wastepaper.  It  is  then  set  aside  on  the  edge  of  a  table  or  bench  to 
dry,  with  the  slips  brought  out  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the 
book  (  see  Fig.  76).  If  there  is  any  glue  on  the  frayed  slips  near 
the  book,  it  should  now  be  cleaned  off  with  a  knife  before  it  has 
time  to  harden. 
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An  ordinary  gluepot  like  that  used  by  cabinetmakers  answers 
the  binder’s  purpose.  The  glue  is  heated  in  it  over  a  gas  stove.  But 
a  more  convenient  gluepot  is  an  automatic  electric  one  with  a 
pilot  light.  A  gluepot  should  be  fitted  with  some  device  so  that 
all  surplus  glue  can  be  taken  out  of  the  brush  before  it  is  used. 
Some  binders  fasten  a  heavy  wire  or  a  braided  cord  from  one  ring 
of  the  pot  handle  to  the  other  ring  so  that  the  wire  or  cord 
stretches  tightly  across  the  middle  of  the  pot.  The  surplus  glue 
may  then  be  taken  out  of  the  brush  by  stroking  it  over  this  rigid 
line.  Other  binders  keep  a  small  wooden  paddle  in  the  gluepot 


Fig.  77  a.  Fig.  77  b. 


and  stroke  the  brush  against  it  in  order  to  remove  the  glue.  (Con¬ 
sult  p.  315  for  information  about  preparing  glue.) 

Rounding.  The  back  of  every  book  must  be  made  convex  in 
shape,  or  the  very  weight  of  the  sections  will  force  it  into  a  con¬ 
cave  form  (see  Fig.  77  A) .  We  have  examples  of  sunken  backs  in 
some  of  the  mediaeval  books  now  extant. 

The  object  of  rounding  the  backs  of  books  is  to  produce  a 
smooth  evenly  curved  surface  that  can  be  successfully  titled;  to 
prevent  sinking  in;  and  to  utilize  the  swelling  value  of  the  sew¬ 
ing  thread  so  that  a  “joint”  may  be  formed  to  support  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  cover  boards  and  keep  them  from  slipping  over  the 
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back  of  the  book.  If  there  is  too  great  an  amount  of  swelling,  due 
to  miscalculation  about  the  thickness  of  thread  used  in  sewing, 
the  back  will  have  an  exaggerated  roundness  that  is  not  attrac¬ 
tive  and  that  hinders  the  free  opening  of  the  book  (see  Fig.  77  B). 
If  not  enough  swelling  has  been  achieved  in  sewing,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  induce  a  sufficient  amount  of  joint  to  hold  the  boards, 
and  the  back  will  be  dangerously  flat.  The  flatter  the  back  of  a 
book  the  easier  the  opening  —  all  things  being  equal  —  and  a 
good  rule  to  follow  is  to  produce  only  enough  swelling  to  ensure 
a  sufficiently  large  joint  and  to  leave  the  back  as  flat  as  possible 
consistent  with  utility. 

After  the  back  has  been  glued  and  has  been  left  until  the  glue 
ceases  to  be  “tacky,”  the  book  is  ready  to  be  rounded.  It  should 
not  be  left  so  long  that  the  glue  becomes  hardened.  Preliminary 
to  the  actual  rounding,  the  book  is  placed  on  the  workbench 
with  the  fore-edge  toward  the  worker,  and  the  sections  are 
“started”  from  the  center  outward.  To  do  this,  the  back  is 
brought  over  toward  the  worker  by  placing  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  under  the  book  and  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  top  of  it 
and  forcing  the  sections  over  until  the  back  lies  almost  flat  and  is 
inclined  toward  the  worker  (see  Fig.  77  C).  Then  the  backing 
hammer  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  sections  are  stroked 
from  the  center  upward  with  a  light  tapping  all  along  the  back 
and  with  the  hammer  held  so  that  the  handle  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  the  book  (see  Fig.  77  D).  The  book  is  then  turned 
over  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  starting  of  the  sections  in  the  proper  direction  makes  for  an 
easier  and  more  symmetrical  rounding. 

Next  the  book  is  knocked  up  at  the  head  and  back  and  is  placed 
upon  the  bench  again  with  the  fore-edge  toward  the  worker. 
With  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-edge 
and  the  fingers  spread  out  over  the  upper  part  of  the  book,  it  is 
held  firmly  while,  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  under  the 


Fig.  77  d. 


Fig.  77  e. 


Fig.  77  f. 
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book  at  the  back,  the  palm  of  the  hand  draws  the  back  over  evenly 
all  along  the  length  of  the  book  (see  Fig.  77  E).  Held  in  this  po¬ 
sition,  the  back  of  the  book  is  lightly  stroked  with  the  hammer 
from  the  center  upward  all  along,  and  then  on  top  of  the  book 
all  along  the  back  edge,  the  book  is  hammered  smartly  with  a 
few  evenly  directed  perpendicular  strokes.  This  clinches  the  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  position  they  have  assumed  (see  Fig.  77 F).  Now, 
with  the  book  held  very  firmly  to  keep  the  upper  half  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  turned  over,  and  the  same  operation  is  performed  on  the 
second  half  of  the  book. 

If  adroitly  done,  the  rounding  will  be  perfect.  If  it  is  not  perfect, 
the  book  should  be  tapped  and  brought  into  a  symmetrical  shape. 
This  completes  the  rounding. 

If  the  glue  has  been  left  too  long  and  is  hardened,  it  may  be 
softened  by  moistening  the  back  with  a  dampened  sponge  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  then  left  to  stand  until  it  becomes  pliable.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  it  may  be  freshened  by  applying  an  excessively  thin  coating 
of  glue. 

BACKING 

The  object  of  backing  a  book  is  to  solidify  and  make  perma¬ 
nent  the  round  shape  already  given  the  back  and  to  make  the 
groove,  called  a  “joint,”  on  each  side  of  the  back  for  the  boards  to 
lie  in.  This  is  accomplished  by  fanning  one  section  over  the  other 
on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  back,  thus  making  the  sections 
with  their  thread  stuffings  incline  toward  the  edges  and  away 
from  the  center,  and  then  by  turning  over  at  right  angles  the  first 
and  last  sections,  to  produce  the  “joint.”  If  the  sections  were  not 
thus  fanned  over,  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  a  joint  that 
would  hold,  for  the  bulk  of  the  sections  with  their  added  thread 
must  be  induced  to  incline  their  weight  toward  the  side  edges  of 
the  back  in  order  to  make  a  reinforcement  to  hold  the  joint 
firmly. 
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In  a  book  composed  of  ten  sections,  there  are  ten  strands  of 
thread,  running  all  along  the  inside  folds,  which  make  the  back 
that  much  thicker  than  the  fore-edge  of  the  book.  This  extra 
thickness,  ors welling,  must  be  properly  disposed  of,  for  unless  it 
is  utilized  to  make  the  back  evenly  round  in  shape  and  to  form  a 
joint,  after  the  boards  are  laced  onto  the  book  and  the  book  is 
pressed,  it  will  cause  the  back  to  cave  in  and  will  produce  a  wavy 
fore-edge  line.  If  there  is  too  much  swelling  in  the  book,  so  that 
the  back  becomes  exaggeratedly  round,  the  sections  are  almost 


sure  to  split  in  the  center  when  the  book  is  being  backed  (see 
Fig.  79  C). 

The  sections  must  be  fanned  over  evenly  with  a  sidelike  stroke 
of  the  hammer  that  follows  a  curved  line  like  that  bounding  the 
sides  of  an  ellipse  (see  Fig.  78),  rather  than  with  a  direct,  straight 
stroke.  A  direct  blow  of  the  hammer  will  crush  the  sections,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  79  A,  and  a  creased  line  will  result  on  the  inside  of 
the  book  along  the  back.  An  uneven  fanning  over  of  the  sections 
will  produce  a  deformed  back  (see  Fig.  79  B),  which,  though  it 
may  be  corrected  to  some  extent  and  be  forced  into  a  fairly  sym¬ 
metrical  shape,  will  almost  certainly  tend  to  return  to  its  crippled 
contour  after  a  little  use  of  the  book. 

To  back  a  book  after  it  has  been  glued  up,  it  is  placed  between 
backing  boards  and  is  lowered  into  the  lying  press.  First,  with  a 
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pair  of  spring  dividers,  the  thickness  of  the  cover  boards  to  be 
used  is  measured,  and  this  distance  is  marked  on  each  outside 
section  near  the  head  and  the  tail.  To  indicate  the  measure  on  the 


Fig.  78. 

book,  one  prong  of  the  dividers  is  placed  at  the  back  edge  of  the 
sections,  and  dots  are  made  with  the  other  prong  on  the  sides  of 
the  sections.  The  dots  are  marked  with  a  pencil  point.  This  dis- 


Fig.  79  a. 


tance  represents  the  width  of  the  joint  to  be  turned  over.  The 
press  is  then  opened  evenly  to  a  distance  approximating  the 
thickness  of  the  book,  plus  the  thickness  of  the  backing  boards. 
Each  side  of  the  book  and  each  backing  board  is  lightly  chalked 
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with  a  piece  of  white  chalk  to  keep  the  book  from  slipping.  One 
backing  board,  an  inch  or  two  longer  than  the  book,  is  now 
placed  across  one  end  of  the  press,  with  the  beveled  edge  away 
from  the  worker  and  the  steel  face  uppermost.  The  book  is  laid 
upon  this  board,  and  the  flat  face  of  the  second  board  is  placed 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  book  exactly  up  to  the  dots  made  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  width  of  the  joint,  with  the  slips  left  sticking  out. 

Since  the  book  is  lying  in  a  position  straddling  the  press  open¬ 
ing,  it  may  then  be  picked  up  easily  with  the  boards,  and  it  is 
turned  over  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  backing  board 
that  has  been  correctly  placed.  The  book  should  now  be  placed  as 
before,  straddling  the  opening  of  the  press,  with  the  back  away 
from  the  worker.  The  first  backing  board,  on  which  the  book 
was  laid  without  exact  placing,  is  put  in  position  on  the  dots,  with 
the  slips  of  the  book  out,  and  it  is  pressed  down  firmly  until  the 
edges  of  the  two  backing  boards  are  in  line  with  each  other.  With 
the  left  hand,  the  book  and  boards  are  picked  up  and  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  opening  of  the  press  while  the  right  hand  screws  up 
the  press  sufficiently  to  hold  the  book  lightly.  Then  the  operator 
steps  to  the  side  of  the  press,  adjusts  the  book  so  that  it  is  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  the  screws  of  the  press  at  each  end,  and 
gradually  lowers  the  book  into  the  press  jaws  by  pushing  it  down 
and  unscrewing  the  press  a  very  little  at  a  time  until  the  lower 
edges  of  the  bevel  of  the  backing  boards  rest  even  with  the  jaws 
of  the  press  (see  Fig.  80). 

It  is  now  necessary  to  tighten  the  book  in  the  press  evenly  to 
prevent  it  from  slipping  while  it  is  being  backed.  If  the  book  has 
not  been  placed  so  that  each  end  of  it  is  equidistant  from  each 
screw,  it  cannot  be  tightened  evenly.  Hence,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  screws  is  measured  at  each  end  and  is  kept  even  while 
the  book  is  being  screwed  up.  To  screw  up  the  press,  an  iron  pin 
is  placed  in  the  holes  of  the  screw  operating  ends  (see  Fig.  1),  and 
the  screws  are  thus  revolved  and  tightened. 
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Standing  either  at  one  end  or  on  one  side  of  the  press  while 
backing,  the  worker  holds  the  hammer  close  up  to  its  iron  head, 
with  the  handle  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  book.  Beginning  at 
the  center  of  the  back,  all  the  sections  are  fanned  over  on  each 
side  from  the  middle  toward  the  edge,  using  the  stroke  pictured 
in  Fig.  78.  The  first  strokes  should  be  light  all  the  way  across  the 
back  in  order  to  effect  an  even,  smooth  contour.  Then  the  back 
should  be  gone  over  again  with  increasingly  heavy  strokes  until 
all  the  fullness  has  been  brought  over  to  the  line  where  the  joint  is 
to  be  formed.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  hammer  is  tapped 


along  each  joint  until  the  joint  has  been  turned  over  sharply  at 
right  angles  to  the  back.  This  stroke  is  more  direct  than  the 
stroke  for  fanning  over  the  sections,  but  it  must  not  be  too  heavy, 
for  fear  of  splitting  the  end  papers. 

When  a  book  has  too  much  swelling,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
it  into  the  press  for  backing  and  keep  the  backing  boards  from 
slipping  below  the  marks  indicating  the  joint.  This  difficulty  can 
be  overcome  by  inserting  into  the  sheets  of  the  text  a  few  pieces  of 
newsboard  fully  as  large  as  the  pages  of  the  book.  These  boards 
should  not  extend  up  to  the  back  of  the  sections  but  should  be 
placed  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  forward  of  the  back  folds. 
The  book  may  then  be  lowered  successfully  into  the  press  with¬ 
out  slipping  below  the  joint  marks.  The  sections  are  first  fanned 
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over  up  to  the  line  of  the  joint,  but  the  joint  must  not  yet  be 
turned.  The  book  is  taken  out  of  the  press  after  this  first  fanning 
over,  and  the  cardboards  are  removed.  It  is  then  put  back  into  the 
press  and  will  be  found  to  hold  in  place  without  the  cardboard 


stuffing  after  it  has  been  given  this  rounded  shape.  The  backing  is 
then  proceeded  with,  and  the  hinge  is  turned  over. 

When  the  backing  is  finished,  it  is  good  practice  to  remove 
some  of  the  glue  and  rub  over  the  back  with  a  piece  of  wood  with 
a  curved  end,  called  by  the  French  a  “frottoir”  (Fig.  81).  To  re¬ 
move  the  glue,  some  thin  paste  is  put  over  the  back  and  is  left  to 
stand  a  few  moments.  The  glue  will  then  be  found  to  be  softened 


Fig.  82. 


and  will  yield  to  the  action  of  the  frottoir,  which  may  be  used  to 
smooth  out  any  irregularities  in  the  shape  of  the  back.  Before  re¬ 
moving  the  book  from  the  press,  it  is  well  to  check  the  cords  for 
distance  and  straightness.  If  they  need  to  be  moved,  they  may  be 
dampened  slightly  with  a  sponge;  then  a  straight,  thinnish  piece 
of  boxwood,  like  a  modeler’s  flat  stick  (Fig.  82)  is  put  against 
each  cord,  and  the  end  of  the  stick  is  tapped  with  a  hammer  until 
the  cord  is  straightened  and  brought  to  the  position  desired. 
After  the  book  has  been  taken  from  the  press,  it  should  be  kept 
between  boards  large  enough  to  protect  the  joint,  and  when  laid 
down  without  boards  while  in  work,  the  joint  should  protrude 
beyond  the  bench  so  that  it  will  not  be  injured. 
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A  backing  hammer,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  fairly  heavy  and 
should  have  a  large,  almost  flat  face  and  a  short  handle  (Fig. 
83  A).  It  should  be  so  weighted  that  when  held  close  up  near  the 
iron  head,  as  it  should  be  held  in  backing,  it  almost  balances  in 


Fig.  83  a. 


the  hand  without  grasping  it  around  the  handle.  Some  binders 
prefer  a  small,  light  backing  hammer  with  a  square  head  (Fig. 
83  B),  and  they  contend  that  it  is  easier  to  turn  the  sections  over 
evenly  near  the  bands  with  such  a  hammer  than  with  a  large, 


round-faced  one.  However,  I  believe  better  backing  can  be  done 
with  a  large,  heavy  hammer  than  with  a  light,  small  one,  for  the 
very  weight  of  this  hammer  makes  it  unnecessary  to  force  it,  and 
as  the  hammer  covers  a  larger  space,  it  is  less  likely  to  leave  little 
indentations  on  the  back  of  the  book.  As  for  being  able  to  reach 
the  sections  close  up  to  the  bands  with  a  large  hammer,  that  is 
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purely  a  matter  of  knowing  how  and  of  having  a  hammer  with 
the  face  not  too  rounded,  for  if  the  hammer  is  tipped  so  that  only 
the  forward  edge  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  sections 


Fig.  83  c. 


next  to  the  bands  while  the  stroke  is  being  made,  the  sections  may 
be  turned  over  at  this  point,  very  neatly  and  evenly.  A  smaller 
model  of  hrmmer  is  sketched  in  Fig.  83  C. 


Backing  boards  are  usually  made  of  wood,  beveled  on  the 
upper  edge  and  faced  with  steel.  Several  pairs  of  these  boards, 
suitable  for  different-sized  books,  will  be  needed.  The  bevel 
should  be  fairly  long,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  cutting  the  book 
along  the  joint  (see  Fig.  84  A).  All-steel  backing  boards  are  pre¬ 
ferred  by  some  binders.  They  are  long  so  that  they  may  be  used 
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for  a  book  of  any  size,  and  they  are  put  in  the  press  separately 
from  the  book  with  their  projecting  flanges  resting  on  the  cheek 
of  the  press  (see  Fig.  84  B).  Then  the  book  is  placed  between 
them  on  the  line  of  the  joint.  When  a  book  is  perfectly  rounded 


and  has  not  too  much  swelling,  it  may  be  more  quickly  placed  in 
the  press  for  backing  between  the  all-steel  stationary  boards  than 
between  adjustable  boards,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the  steel¬ 
faced  boards  are  adjustable,  they  permit  of  manipulation  in  the 
placement  of  a  book  that  is  often  very  desirable  and  sometimes 
even  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XI 
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Cutting  Boards  to  Boo\.  Holing-out  and  Grooving  Boards  for  Lacing. 

Lacing-in 

CUTTING  BOARDS  TO  BOOK 

A  DIFFERENT  calculation  must  be  made  for  cutting  boards 
to  size  for  a  book  which  has  the  head  already  cut  and  the 
other  edges  trimmed  or  left  rough,  than  for  a  book  the  edges  of 
which  are  to  be  cut  “in-boards.”  I  shall  explain  how  to  estimate 
the  size  of  boards  in  both  cases. 

Cutting  Boards  in  a  Lever  Cutter.  Cutting  and  trim¬ 
ming  book-edges  are  two  distinctly  different  operations,  and 
most  hand  binders  cut  only  the  head  of  a  book  and  leave  the 
other  edges  untouched  or  merely  trimmed.  To  cut  boards  for 
both  these  types  of  books,  the  lever  cutting  machine  is  generally 
used,  although  boards  can  be  cut  with  the  plough  when  there  is 
no  cutting  machine  in  the  equipment.  Boards  may  even  be  cut  by 
hand  on  the  bench,  but  this  is  not  practical  for  a  binder  whose 
time  is  a  consideration.  The  hand  method  of  cutting  would  never 
be  used  except  by  the  amateur  binder  who  had  to  work  without 
much  equipment.  The  rules  to  follow  in  measuring  for  the  size 
of  the  boards  are  the  same  in  any  instance. 

When  cutting  boards  in  a  lever  cutter,  first  a  straight  edge  is 
cut  along  the  length  of  the  board.  This  is  called  “backing”  the 
board.  The  board  is  then  squared  at  one  end,  is  next  cut  for 
length,  and  is  finally  cut  for  width. 

One  board  is  placed  with  the  long  edge  under  the  knife  any¬ 
where  in  the  middle  of  the  cutter,  and  the  least  possible  amount 
is  cut  off  it  in  order  to  produce  a  straight  edge.  The  second  board 
is  likewise  cut.  One  board  is  then  held  at  the  near  end  of  the 
cutter  against  the  metal  edge  used  for  squaring,  and  one  end  of  it 
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is  squared  to  the  straight  edge  just  cut.  This  is  repeated  on  the 
second  board.  Then  one  of  the  boards  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
book,  and  calculation  is  made  for  cutting  the  length.  The  board 
should  extend  in  length  over  the  over-all  length  of  the  book 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  at  bpth  head  and  tail.  This  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  board  beyond  the  text  is  called  the  “book-square.” 
When  this  length  has  been  determined,  it  is  marked  on  the  board 
at  the  cut  edge.  The  board  is  now  put  in  the  cutter  up  against  the 
squaring  line,  and  when  it  is  placed  so  that  the  knife  will  cut 
through  the  mark,  the  guide  on  the  top  of  the  cutter  is  set  so  that 
it  touches  the  back  edge  of  the  board.  The  length  is  then  squared 
on  this  board,  and  the  second  board  is  placed  in  position  and 
squared  to  the  same  length.  The  width  of  the  board  is  cut  in  like 
manner. 

To  measure  the  length  of  the  boards  for  a  book  the  fore-edge 
and  tail  of  which  are  to  remain  uncut,  a  board  is  placed  on  the 
book  so  that  its  squared  end  extends  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  cut  head  of  the  book.  It  is  then  marked  at  the  other 
end  so  as  to  allow  it  to  extend  one-eighth  of  an  inch  over  the  tail 
of  the  book. 

To  measure  the  length  of  the  boards  for  a  book  to  be  cut  inr 
boards,  the  amount  to  be  cut  off  the  head  and  tail  of  the  book 
should  be  determined  and  marked  on  the  front  end  paper  of  the 
book.  Then  one-eighth  of  an  inch  is  allowed  for  the  book-squares 
at  head  and  tail,  by  adding  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  final 
length  indicated  for  the  book. 

The  manner  of  measuring  for  the  width  of  the  boards  will  also 
differ  for  the  book  with  trimmed  edges  and  the  one  cut  in¬ 
boards.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  two  end-paper  sections  are 
first  cut  to  the  longest  width  of  the  text,  as  they  are  usually 
pushed  forward  in  backing.  To  measure  for  cutting  the  end 
papers,  the  point  of  one  prong  of  a  pair  of  wing  dividers  (see  Fig. 
43)  is  placed  close  up  into  the  joint  on  the  outside  protection 
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sheets,  and  the  end  papers  are  slightly  raised  at  the  fore-edge  so 
that  the  width  of  the  first  and  last  sections  of  the  text  may  be  seen. 
The  points  of  the  second  pair  of  dividers  are  opened  and  set  to  an 
average  measure.  This  distance  is  marked  on  the  fore-edges  of 
the  two  end  papers,  and  they  are  cut  to  it  with  a  knife  and 
straightedge,  after  a  cutting  tin  has  been  put  under  the  end-paper 
sections.  For  a  trimmed-edge  book,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  is  added 
to  this  measure  for  the  width  of  the  boards,  in  order  to  have  the 
same  book-square  on  all  three  sides.  For  the  book  to  be  cut  in¬ 
boards  the  amount  to  be  cut  off  the  book  is  determined  and 
marked  on  the  book.  Then  the  dividers  are  set  to  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  beyond  this  mark,  measuring  from  the  joint.  It  is  wise  to 
allow  a  generous  measure  for  the  boards  of  books  cut  in-boards, 
because  if  the  squares  are  too  large  after  the  boards  have  been 
laced  on,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  cut  them  down,  and  if  the 
squares  prove  to  be  too  small,  a  new  pair  of  boards  will  have  to  be 
gotten  out.  However,  small  squares  look  trimmer  than  large 
ones  on  a  book,  and  at  the  fore-edge  they  enable  the  reader  to 
open  the  book  with  greater  ease.  An  experienced  workman  can 
calculate  to  a  nicety  for  these  measures. 

By  using  the  back  guide  in  cutting  and  the  metal  side  for 
squaring,  the  two  boards  will  be  cut  of  an  exact  size,  and  both  of 
them  will  be  square.  Boards  must  be  square,  or  the  squares  of  the 
book  will  not  be  even.  A  good  cutting  machine,  if  kept  with  the 
knife  frequently  sharpened,  will  cut  boards  to  a  very  smooth 
edge. 

Cutting  With  a  Plough.  To  cut  the  boards  of  a  book  with 
a  plough,  the  lying  press  is  turned  over  so  that  the  cutting  side  is 
uppermost.  The  two  boards  are  then  lowered  into  the  press  with 
two  thick  cover  boards  or  a  wooden  cutting  board  back  of  them, 
that  is,  on  the  side  next  to  the  runners,  and  the  press  is  screwed 
up  tightly.  A  straight  edge  should  be  cut  off  the  long  side  and  as 
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little  as  possible  taken  off  the  board.  A  cutting  board  (Fig.  91)  is 
like  a  gilding  board  except  that  it  is  not  quite  so  wide,  and  it  is 
used  to  “back”  the  boards  that  are  being  cut,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  knife  from  cutting  into  the  cheek  of  the  press. 

To  do  this  cutting,  the  operator  stands  at  the  end  of  the  press, 
with  the  plough  knife  on  his  right,  and  he  pushes  the  plough  for¬ 
ward  and  screws  it  up  until  it  touches  the  board.  Then  holding 
the  plough  with  his  right  hand  on  the  handle  and  his  left  hand 
on  the  end  of  the  screw,  he  runs  it  forward  and  backward  and 
makes  the  knife  cut  into  the  board  by  slightly  screwing  it  up 


Fig.  85  a. 


with  the  handle  as  it  goes  forward  and  releasing  it  a  little  as  it 
comes  back.  The  plough  must  be  kept  firm  on  the  cheeks  of  the 
press  as  it  runs  through  the  guides  and  is  made  to  cut  (see  Figs. 
85  A  and  85  B). 

After  a  straight  edge  is  cut  along  the  length  of  the  two  boards, 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  press,  and  one  end  of  each  board  is 
marked  for  squaring.  A  carpenter’s  square  is  placed  along  the 
straight  edge  of  one  of  the  boards  near  one  end.  Then  dots  are 
marked  at  each  end  of  the  blade  of  the  square  to  indicate  where 
the  next  cutting  is  to  be  done.  The  boards  are  then  knocked  up 
together  on  their  straight  edges,  and  with  the  marked  board  fac¬ 
ing  toward  the  knife,  the  two  boards  are  lowered  into  the  press  as 
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before  and  placed  so  that  the  plough  knife  will  cut  through  the 
two  dots.  To  test  whether  the  boards  are  accurately  placed,  the 
plough  knife  is  run  along  and  made  to  touch  the  marked  board 
very  lightly  near  the  dots.  If  it  does  not  hit  the  dots,  the  position 
of  the  boards  must  be  corrected. 

After  this,  the  length  of  the  boards  is  cut.  The  length  is  de¬ 
termined  as  described  for  cutting  by  machine,  and  the  square  is 
used  to  mark  the  length  in  two  places,  as  for  the  first  squared 
end.  The  boards  are  knocked  up  and  cut  as  before.  Finally,  the 


Fig.  85  b. 


width  is  marked  on  the  boards,  from  the  square  placed  at  the 
edge,  and  this  last  edge  is  then  cut. 

In  order  to  test  a  pair  of  boards  for  squareness  after  they  have 
been  cut,  the  position  of  the  boards  is  reversed  and  after  they  have 
been  knocked  up,  any  deviation  will  be  shown.  The  inequality 
will  be  doubled  by  this  reversing,  and  the  boards  should  not  be 
used  but  should  be  put  aside  for  a  smaller  book. 

The  English  plough  is  made  with  a  knife  that  fits  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  plough  with  a  square  bolt,  whereas  the  French  plough 
has  a  knife  that  runs  through  a  metal  slide  in  the  bottom.  Both 
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knives  are  fastened  in  a  similar  manner,  by  screwing  down  a  nut 
at  the  top  of  the  plough.  The  English  press  is  of  all  wood  and  is 
operated  by  screwing  up  the  jaws  with  an  iron  pin.  The  French 
press  has  iron  screws  which  are  operated  by  a  metal  wheel  placed 
at  the  center  on  one  side  of  the  press.  The  guides  for  holding  the 
plough  are  of  metal,  and  the  jaws  of  the  press  are  topped  with 
metal.  Both  styles  of  presses  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  A  and  B. 

Plough  knives  must  be  ground  frequently  and  the  bevels  kept 
thinned,  or  the  knives  will  not  go  through  the  boards  easily. 
When  used  for  cutting  boards,  these  knives  should  not  have  too 
fine  a  point,  as  a  fine  point  is  liable  to  be  broken  off  in  board  cut¬ 
ting.  A  slight  rounding  of  the  point  is  advisable  for  this  work. 

HOLING-OUT  AND 
CUTTING  BOARDS  FOR  LACING 

Holing-out.  After  the  boards  have  been  cut  to  size,  they  are 
holed-out  and  laced  onto  the  book.  To  hole-out  the  boards  for 
cords,  one  board  is  put  in  place  with  its  double  lining  inward, 
close  up  to  the  joint  and  is  adjusted  so  that  it  extends  the  same 
distance  over  the  text  at  the  head  and  tail  of  the  book.  In  case  of 
a  book  to  be  cut  in-boards  the  board  is  placed  with  reference  to 
the  margins  on  the  end  paper  which  indicate  the  cut  size  of  the 
book.  The  book  is  then  laid  on  the  bench  with  the  top  board  in 
place  and  the  back  toward  the  worker.  The  frayed  slips  are 
brought  over  the  back  of  the  book  so  that  the  center  of  each  one 
may  be  found  and  its  place  marked  on  the  board  near  the  joint. 
Then  the  board  is  removed  from  the  book  and  placed  on  the 
bench.  A  pair  of  spring  dividers  is  set  to  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  One  point  of  the  dividers  is  held  against  the  back  edge  of 
the  board,  and  a  line  is  made  with  the  other  point  along  the 
length  of  the  board  on  its  outer  side. 

A  small  try  square  (Fig.  86)  is  then  placed  against  the  back 
edge  of  the  board  at  each  point  that  has  been  marked  to  indicate 
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the  center  of  the  slips,  and  a  line  guided  by  the  square  is  drawn 
with  a  pencil  through  these  points  at  right  angles  to  and  crossing 
the  three-eighths-inch  line  drawn  by  the  dividers.  Where  these 


lines  cross  indicates  the  points  at  which  a  hole  is  to  be  made 
through  the  board  (see  Fig.  87). 

To  make  these  holes  (five  in  number,  if  there  are  five  slips)  the 
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Fig.  87. 

board  is  placed  on  a  block  of  lead  with  a  piece  of  cover  board 
over  it  to  prevent  the  bookboard  from  being  damaged  by  the 
lead.  A  round-pointed  awl  is  then  used  to  punch  the  holes 
through  the  board.  The  awl  should  be  struck  firmly  with  the 
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backing  hammer,  making  holes  through  the  board  large  enough 
so  that  the  slips  may  be  passed  through  them.  The  board  is  then 
turned  over  and  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  bench,  with  the  holed- 
out  side  toward  the  worker,  and  with  a  sharp  utility  knife  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  has  been  punched  through  the  board  is  cut  off  flat 
with  the  surface  of  the  inside  of  the  board. 

Then  the  dividers  are  opened  about  one  full  turn,  and  a  line 
is  drawn  with  them  on  the  inside  of  the  board  near  the  previ¬ 
ously  made  holes.  Now  another  row  of  holes  is  punched  through 
the  board  from  the  inside  outward.  Starting  from  the  head,  a 
•hole  is  punched  on  the  line  made  by  the  dividers  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  first  hole  and  down  toward  the  tail. 
A  hole  is  likewise  punched  the  same  distance  below  each  of  the 
holes  in  the  first  row.  This  second  line  of  holes  will  be  a  trifle  be¬ 
yond  the  first  line,  so  that  when  the  slips  are  laced  through,  they 
will  come  through  on  a  slight  angle.  This  serves  to  hold  them 
more  firmly  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  pulled  through 
on  a  straight  line  with  the  first  holes.  The  board  is  then  turned 
over,  and  the  surplus  material  on  the  upper  side  is  cut  off.  The 
second  board  is  holed-out  in  the  same  manner. 

Grooving  Boards  for  Lacing.  When  the  boards  have  been 
holed-out,  grooves  are  cut  along  the  back  edge,  into  which  the 
slips  are  sunk.  Before  this  work  is  done,  the  boards  should  be  put 
in  place  on  the  book  to  test  the  depth  of  the  joint  with  relation  to 
them.  If  the  joint  is  too  deep,  so  that  it  is  higher  than  the  boards, 
the  fault  cannot  be  entirely  remedied  at  this  time,  but  by  tapping 
the  back  of  the  book  over  toward  the  board  along  the  joint,  the 
fullness  is  forced  toward  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  book,  and 
the  joint  is  made  somewhat  smaller.  This  increases  the  roundness 
of  the  back  and  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  It  is  usually  better  to 
wait  until  after  the  boards  have  been  laced  onto  the  book  and 
then  glue  a  piece  of  newsboard  over  the  outside  of  the  board. 
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Newsboard  may  be  had  in  several  thicknesses,  and  a  thickness  is 
chosen  which,  when  added  to  the  board  of  the  book,  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  discrepancy.  This  newsboard  is  glued,  not  pasted, 
for  gluing  warps  less  than  pasting,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  warp 
the  cover  boards. 

If  a  joint  is  not  deep  enough  to  equal  the  thickness  of  the  board, 
a  sandpaper  block  is  run  over  the  back  edge  of  the  board  until  it 
is  made  to  conform  in  thickness  with  the  joint.  Care  must  be  used 
not  to  make  a  sharp  bevel  along  the  board  by  this  sandpapering. 
The  bevel  should  extend  far  enough  over  the  board  so  that  it 
slopes  very  gradually  toward  the  joint  in  order  to  avoid  its  being 
noticeable  after  the  book  is  covered.  Sandpapering  blocks  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes  covered  with  sandpaper  of  different  degrees  of  harsh¬ 
ness  are  needed  by  the  bookbinder.  It  is  useful  to  have  a  wooden 
stick,  about  eight  inches  long  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
by  one  inch  wide,  covered  on  one  side  with  a  fine  grade  of  sand¬ 
paper  and  on  the  other  with  a  coarser  grade.  One  or  two  blocks 
five  inches  by  three  inches  by  one-half  inch,  covered  with  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  sandpaper,  are  also  useful.  The  sandpaper  should 
be  glued  in  place. 

Now  the  grooving  of  the  boards  is  proceeded  with.  This  is 
done  in  the  following  manner.  The  slips  are  first  freed  of  all  glue 
and  are  thinned  out,  if  necessary,  to  avoid  their  showing  appre¬ 
ciably  on  the  sides  of  the  book  after  it  is  covered.  This  thinning- 
out  process  requires  some  judgment.  The  slips  should  not  be 
thinned  so  as  to  vitiate  their  necessary  strength.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  them  show  as  little  as  possible  on  the  outside  of  the  covered 
book,  but  strength  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  appearance.  It  is 
safe  to  thin  down  English  cord  somewhat,  but  with  other  cord 
one  must  beware,  as  the  fibers  are  not  too  long. 

I  think  the  lacing-in  method  followed  by  mediaeval  binders  is 
unnecessarily  crude.  If  the  sewing  cord  is  made  of  hemp  in  long 
continuous  strands,  very  few  strands  are  necessary  to  hold  the 
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boards  firmly  and  permanently  in  place.  Therefore,  when  a 
really  fine  English  cord  is  used,  it  is  safe  to  reduce  it  somewhat  as 
it  laces  into  the  boards,  and  exaggerated  lumps  in  the  leather  on 
the  outside  of  the  cover  will  be  avoided,  thus  facilitating  the  tool¬ 
ing  near  the  joint  and  achieving  a  more  “finished”  cover.  How¬ 
ever,  I  confess  that  I  belong  to  the  school  of  binders  and  bookmen 
that  rather  likes  to  have  the  structural  features  of  a  binding  not 
altogether  obliterated  for  the  sake  of  making  a  surface  for  the 
designer  of  the  cover  to  utilize  for  purely  decorative  purposes.  To 
my  mind,  the  structural  features  of  a  binding,  if  not  too  obtrusive, 
are  as  significant  as  the  decorative  features  and  would  better  be 
turned  to  account  in  carrying  out  the  decorative  design  than 
sacrificed  to  it. 

Once  the  slips  have  been  freed  of  glue  and  are  reduced  in  size 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  binder,  the  cover  board  is  put  in 
place  and  the  slips  are  brought  over  on  it,  one  by  one,  in  a  line  with 
the  first  punched  holes.  Marks  are  then  made  on  the  board  to 
indicate  the  width  of  each  slip  where  it  comes  over  the  back  of 
the  book.  These  marks  should  be  made  close  up  to  each  side  of 
the  slip  at  the  edge  of  the  board,  so  that  the  grooves  to  be  cut  will 
not  be  wider  than  the  slips.  Then  the  cover  board  is  removed 
from  the  book  and  is  placed  on  the  extreme  front  edge  of  the 
workbench  with  the  slip  marks  toward  the  worker.  A  utility 
knife  is  placed  on  each  slip  mark,  and  the  point  is  projected  up  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  hole.  In  this  position,  the  knife  is  drawn 
sharply  from  each  side  of  the  hole  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  and  a 
groove  is  cut,  of  a  depth  sufficient  to  sink  the  slip  as  it  is  laced  into 
the  hole.  The  lines  forming  the  groove  should  not  converge  at 
the  hole  and  form  a  V,  but  should  be  the  width  of  the  hole  at  its 
extreme  end,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  slip  will  not  pile  up  into 
a  lump  as  it  goes  through  the  board.  It  is  obviously  not  possible  to 
draw  the  slip  through  the  hole  without  bunching  it,  unless  the 
groove  leading  to  it  is  as  wide  as  the  hole  where  the  slip  is  pulled 
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through.  Yet  many  hand  binders  persist  in  making  this  V-shaped 
groove  for  their  lacing-in,  and  in  consequence  they  are  obliged  to 
pare  the  slip  down  severely  where  it  leads  into  the  cover. 

LACING-IN 

Lacing-in  Slips.  When  these  grooves  have  been  cut,  the  book 
is  placed  on  the  bench  with  the  back  toward  the  worker,  and  a 
quantity  of  medium-thick  paste  is  worked  thoroughly  into  the 
slips.  After  they  are  saturated  with  paste,  they  are  flattened  next 
to  the  back  for  the  distance  of  about  a  half  inch,  and  the  ends  are 


screwed  up  as  tightly  as  possible  above  the  flattened  part.  The 
very  tips  of  the  ends  are  cut  off  on  an  angle  to  produce  points  that 
will  permit  the  ends  to  be  led  through  the  holes  easily.  Then  the 
book  is  turned  so  that  the  tail  is  toward  the  worker  and  the  back 
is  at  the  right,  in  order  that  the  slips  may  be  pushed  through  the 
board  with  the  right  hand  and  received  inside  with  the  left  hand, 
which  rests  upon  the  book.  The  book  is  now  turned  around  to 
enable  the  worker  to  lead  the  slips  back  through  the  second  holes, 
using  both  hands  for  the  operation.  And  then  with  the  back  to¬ 
ward  the  worker,  all  the  slips  are  pulled  up  evenly  and  tightly, 
with  the  board  resting  next  the  joint  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of 
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the  book  (see  Fig.  88).  This  is  in  order  to  get  the  tension  even  on 
all  the  slips.  The  board  is  let  down  onto  the  side  of  the  book,  and 
it  will  probably  yawn  at  the  front.  To  correct  this  yawning,  the 
board  is  held  half  open  and  it  is  forced  up  into  the  joint.  It  should 
then  lie  flat  on  the  side  of  the  book  when  it  is  let  down.  This  pro¬ 
cess  should  be  repeated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  book. 

The  slips  must  next  be  cut  off  on  the  outside  of  the  board 
close  to  the  hole  with  a  knife,  and  they  are  hammered  flat  on  both 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  board.  For  this  hammering,  the 
board  must  lie  open  on  a  flat  knocking-down  iron  or  a  paring 


stone  (see  Fig.  89).  Now  the  boards  are  closed  and  are  pushed 
well  up  into  the  joints.  With  the  fore-edge  of  the  book  held  on 
the  palm  of  one  hand,  the  back  of  the  book  is  pushed  with  the 
other  hand  until  its  contour  is  made  symmetrical  and  the  two 
joints  are  on  a  line  with  each  other.  With  the  book  kept  in  this 
position,  it  is  placed  on  the  bench,  and  a  covered  tin  is  carefully 
inserted  under  each  board  and  made  to  go  close  up  into  the  joint, 
without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  boards.  Then  the  book  is 
put  in  the  standing  press  between  covered  tins  and  pressing 
boards,  with  the  back  facing  out  and  with  the  boards  on  a  line 
with  the  pressing  boards  and  tins  at  the  front  of  the  press.  This 
will  ensure  strong  pressure  on  the  back  line  of  the  boards  and 
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force  them  down  even  with  the  joints.  The  book  is  left  under 
pressure  until  the  slips  are  dry. 

To  lace  slips  into  wooden  boards,  holes  are  bored  through  the 
boards  with  a  brace  and  fine  bit.  It  is  sufficient  to  make  only  one 
line  of  holes.  After  grooves  have  been  cut  out  on  the  outside  of 
the  boards  for  the  slips  to  lie  in,  the  slips  are  led  through  the  holes, 
and  then  wooden  pegs  are  driven  into  the  holes  from  the  outside 
until  the  slips  are  thoroughly  pegged  in.  The  pegs  are  cut  off  on 
both  outside  and  inside  of  the  board,  and  any  thin  ends  of  the 
slips  left  inside  are  spread  out,  pasted  and  hammered  flat.  It  is 
well  to  put  some  paste  in  the  grooves  and  on  the  slips,  as  they 
may  then  be  made  to  lie  flatter. 

Lacing-in  Tapes.  The  principle  of  lacing-in  tapes  is  the  same 
as  that  for  lacing-in  slips,  or  cords.  After  the  board  is  properly 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  book,  with  its  double  lining  next  to  the 
text,  a  line  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  is  made  along 
the  outside  of  the  board,  next  the  joint,  with  the  point  of  the  di¬ 
viders.  The  tapes  are  then  led  across  from  the  back  of  the  book  to 
this  line,  and  their  position  is  marked  on  each  side  of  the  tapes. 
Pencil  lines  are  made  to  denote  the  width  of  the  tapes  as  they  run 
up  to  the  line  marked  by  the  dividers  along  the  length  of  the 
board.  These  lines  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  book-edge,  and 
therefore,  to  make  them,  a  try  square  is  used  across  the  back  edge 
of  the  board. 

Slits  are  made  through  the  board  the  width  of  the  tapes,  on  the 
line  marked  by  the  dividers.  To  make  these  slits  a  utility  knife  is 
used.  The  board  is  placed  on  a  holing-out  block,  the  point  of  the 
knife  is  placed  on  the  line  to  be  pierced,  and  the  end  of  the  knife 
handle  is  struck  with  a  hammer  so  that  the  board  is  cut  through 
between  the  marks  defining  the  width  of  the  tapes.  After  the  slits 
have  all  been  made,  the  knife  is  pushed  through  them,  and  the 
ridg  es  made  on  the  inside  of  the  board  are  cut  off  with  a  knife. 
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The  board  is  then  turned  over,  a  second  line  is  made  along  the 
back  of  the  inside  of  the  board  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
from  the  edge  of  the  board,  and  lines  are  drawn  from  each  edge 
of  all  the  slits  to  the  line  marked  by  the  dividers.  These  lines  are 
all  marked  at  right  angles  from  the  back  of  the  board  by  using  a 
try  square. 

There  will  then  be  segments  marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
board  running  from  the  slits  in  the  board  to  the  back  edge  of  the 
board.  On  the  inside  of  the  board  there  will  be  segments  outlined 
in  pencil  running  from  the  slits  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
from  the  back  edge  of  the  board.  These  segments  on  both  sides 
of  the  board  are  cut  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife  to  a  depth  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  tape.  This  will  make  little  troughs  formed 
to  receive  the  tape  when  it  is  laced-in. 

To  lace-in  the  tapes,  a  little  paste  is  put  in  each  trough  on  the 
outside  of  the  board,  the  underside  of  each  tape  is  pasted  where  it 
will  fall  into  the  trough,  and  the  tapes  are  then  inserted  into  their 
respective  slits  by  pushing  them  through  with  the  point  of  a 
knife.  They  are  pulled  through  the  board  tightly,  and  the  board 
is  then  stood  up  on  the  book  at  right  angles  as  for  lacing-in  cords, 
or  slips  (see  Fig.  88).  Paste  is  put  into  the  inside  cutout  troughs 
and  the  tapes  are  drawn  across  these  troughs,  and  are  pressed 
into  them.  With  the  board  opened  at  right  angles  to  the  book,  the 
tapes  are  cut  off  even  with  the  ends  of  the  troughs  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  they  are  pressed  into  place.  Then,  without  disturbing 
the  position  of  the  tapes,  the  board  is  laid  on  the  knocking-down 
iron  or  on  a  lithographic  block  with  its  inside  upward,  and  all 
the  tapes  are  gently  tapped  with  a  hammer.  The  board  is  turned, 
and  the  outside  tapes  are  tapped  gently.  The  book  is  then  ready  to 
be  put  in  the  standing  press  where  it  is  left  until  the  tapes  are  dry. 
For  pressing,  directions  should  be  followed  as  outlined  for  press¬ 
ing  a  book  laced-in  with  cords,  as  described  on  p.  157. 
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CUTTING  EDGES  IN-BOARDS 


BOOKS  are  best  cut  in-boards  with  the  plough,  and  the  head 
is  cut  first.  Before  the  book  is  put  in  the  press  for  cutting, 
the  plough  knife  should  be  sharpened  to  a  fine  point.  The  bevels 
on  the  upper  side  should  be  quite  thin  for  book-edge  cutting  (see 
Fig.  90).  The  knife  is  sharpened  on  one  side  only,  and  the  under¬ 
side  must  be  kept  absolutely  flat.  The  knife  should  be  checked 
after  being  fastened  into  the  plough,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  run¬ 
ning  level.  To  test  it,  the  cheeks  of  the  press  are  slightly  opened, 


Fig.  90. 

and  the  plough  is  screwed  up  until  the  knife  comes  over  to  the 
left  cheek  of  the  press.  It  must  then  just  clear  the  top  of  the  left 
cheek,  in  order  to  cut  a  square  edge.  If  it  hits  too  far  above  the 
cheek,  pieces  of  thin  cardboard  should  be  stuffed  above  the  knife 
where  it  is  held  in  the  slot  of  the  plough.  If  it  hits  below  the  press 
cheek,  the  cardboard  stuffing  must  be  inserted  below  the  knife 
to  raise  it. 

To  cut  the  head,  the  two  boards  of  the  book  are  set  in  correct 
position,  and  then  the  front  board  is  dropped  down  to  the  marks 
made  on  the  end  paper  to  indicate  the  place  to  be  cut  (see  p.  147). 
The  boards  are  pushed  up  tightly  into  the  joint,  and  a  piece  of 
binder’s  board  is  inserted  between  the  end  paper  and  the  back 
board  of  the  book  so  that  the  book  will  not  be  cut.  A  cutting 
board  (Fig.  91)  is  put  on  the  back  and  on  the  front  of  the  book 
even  with  the  bookboards.  The  book  is  now  lowered  carefully 
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into  the  lying  press  with  its  back  toward  the  worker  as  he  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  press,  and  it  is  adjusted  to  bring  the  edge  of  the 
front  board,  which  is  on  a  line  with  the  cutting  marks,  perfectly 
even  with  the  right  cheek  of  the  press.  Then,  if  the  book  is  held 
level  as  it  is  being  put  in  the  press,  the  top  of  the  back  board  will 


be  the  same  distance  up  from  the  left  cheek  of  the  press  as  the  top 
of  the  book  is  up  from  the  right  cheek.  When  the  book  is  thus 
placed,  the  press  is  screwed  up  tightly,  and  after  the  knife  is  run 
up  to  the  front  marks  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  will  cut 
through  them,  the  book-edge  is  cut  as  for  cover  boards  (see  p. 
149). 


The  tail  of  the  book  is  cut  in  the  same  manner  as  the  head, 
but  the  marks  for  cutting  the  length  should  be  put  on  the  back 
end  paper,  as  the  book  must  be  cut  with  the  back  toward  the 
worker,  to  prevent  the  sections  from  being  crushed  and  chipped 
off  at  the  joint.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  place  the  book  in  the 
press  with  the  back  board  to  the  right  of  the  worker. 
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Since  the  fore-edge  is  a  curved  edge,  it  is  more  difficult  to  put 
the  book  in  the  press  for  this  cutting.  First  the  protection  sheets 
on  each  side-  of  the  book  are  cut  off  even  with  the  edge  of  the 
boards.  Then  the  spring  dividers  are  set  to  the  size  of  the  square, 
and  dots  are  made  with  a  pencil  on  the  end  papers  in  from  the 


Fig-  93- 


fore-edge,  to  indicate  this  distance.  These  marks  signify  the 
amount  to  be  cut  off.  The  same  distance  is  marked  on  the  back  of 
one  of  the  cutting  boards. 

The  curved  fore-edge  will  have  to  be  made  flat  in  order  to  be 
cut,  so  the  book  is  knocked  up  flat  at  the  back  between  its  boards, 
and  a  pair  of  steel  “trindles”  (Fig.  92)  are  inserted  so  that  they 
straddle  the  cords  between  the  book  and  the  back  edge  of  the 
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boards  (Fig.  93).  If  the  book  is  very  large  and  heavy,  a  piece  of 
tape  should  be  tied  around  the  text  near  the  back  to  prevent  it 
from  reverting  to  its  rounded  shape.  A  cutting  board  is  then  put 
on  each  side  of  the  book.  The  back  one,  on  which  the  dots  are 
marked,  is  placed  level  with  the  edge  of  the  protection  sheet,  and 
the  front  one  is  placed  on  the  dots  marked  in  from  the  fore-edge 
to  indicate  the  amount  to  be  cut  off.  The  book  is  held  firmly  by 
the  cutting  boards,  and  the  trindles  are  removed.  Then  the  book 
is  put  into  the  press  and  is  placed  so  that  the  edge  of  the  lowered 


cutting  board  is  even  with  the  right  cheek  of  the  press  and  the  top 
of  the  opposite  cutting  board  is  above  the  press,  with  the  dots  on  it 
even  with  the  cheek  of  the  press  (see  Fig.  94). 

After  the  placement  of  the  book  is  checked  and  before  the  cut¬ 
ting  is  begun,  the  back  of  the  book  should  be  inspected  to  see 
that  it  has  remained  flat.  If  it  is  not  perfectly  flat,  the  book  must 
be  taken  out  and  put  in  again  correctly.  When  the  book  is  satis¬ 
factorily  placed,  the  press  is  screwed  up  tight  and  the  fore-edge  is 
cut  in  the  same  manner  as  the  head  and  tail  edges. 

HEADBANDING 

“Headband”  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  strip  of  material  at 
both  the  head  and  tail  of  a  book  which  has  threads,  usually  of 
silk  or  linen,  woven  over  it.  The  headbands  are  made  to  fill  the 
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space  on  the  back  of  a  book  that  is  lower  than  the  board  edges.  If 
it  were  not  for  filling  in  this  space,  the  leather  at  the  back  would 
be  crushed  when  the  book  is  pulled  from  the  shelf.  There  are 
various  types  of  headbands  made  on  books.  In  mediaeval  times 
these  bands  were  worked  onto  the  book  over  strips  of  leather  or 
vellum  as  the  sewing  was  done,  and  their  ends  were  left  long  and 
laced  into  the  boards  on  each  side  of  the  book  (see  Fig.  95).  This 
is  a  clumsy  method  of  headbanding  and  does  not  admit  of  con¬ 
verting  this  structural  feature  into  a  decorative  one.  The  modern 


headband  performs  its  function  quite  as  well  and  allows  the 
binder  the  opportunity  of  introducing  color  and  a  pleasingly 
woven  band  at  head  and  tail. 

Headbanding  Material.  Most  binders  use  cord,  catgut,  or 
pieces  of  leather  or  vellum  strips  for  headband  material.  When 
cord  is  used,  it  is  prepared  by  sticking  a  length  of  cord  into  the 
gluepot  and  then  hanging  it  up  with  a  heavy  weight  on  the  end 
to  allow  the  surplus  glue  to  run  off  and  the  glue  remaining  on  the 
cord  to  dry.  Weighting  the  cord  stretches  it  so  that  it  will  not 
buckle  up  during  the  drying  process.  After  it  has  dried,  it  is 
sandpapered  down  so  that  it  is  of  even  surface  and  uniform 
thickness.  Cords  of  different  thicknesses  are  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  when  needed,  pieces  are  cut  off  for  the  headbanding. 
Leather  or  vellum  is  used  in  cut  strips,  sometimes  pasted  to- 
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gether.  A  material  that  I  consider  superior  to  any,  if  a  flat  head- 
band  is  desired,  is  made  up  by  pasting  a  piece  of  newsboard  be¬ 
tween  two  pieces  of  postcard  board.  After  being  pasted,  it  is  left 
under  a  weight  to  dry.  Pieces  may  be  made  of  various  thicknesses 
by  adding  extra  newsboard  or  by  increasing  the  weight  of  all  the 
boards.  This  material  is  made  up  in  large  pieces,  and  strips  are 
cut  off  it  for  the  headbands.  The  advantage  of  this  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  is  that  it  is  more  pliable  than  catgut  or  vellum  and  is  firmer 
than  leather.  After  strips  have  been  cut  for  use,  the  layers  com¬ 
posing  them  should  be  pulled  apart  and  be  freshly  pasted  to¬ 
gether  again  in  order  to  allow  them  to  be  shaped  to  the  contour 
of  the  back  of  the  book  without  cracking.  This  shaping  is  done  by 
curling  the  strip  over  a  folder  edge.  Glue  must  not  be  used  in 
making  up  this  material,  for  if  used  the  pieces  would  peel  apart 
and  the  material  when  made  up  would  be  less  supple.  The 
French  binders  use  pieces  of  rolled  paper  in  various  thicknesses. 
These  should  be  moistened  with  a  little  thin  paste  and  then  left 
until  nearly  dry  before  being  shaped,  as  otherwise  they  are  liable 
to  crack  in  the  shaping  process.  Colored  silk  or  linen  thread  is 
usually  used  for  weaving  over  the  strips. 

The  extra  binder  always  fastens  his  headbands  to  the  back  of  a 
book  by  running  the  thread  down  through  the  sections  as  he 
weaves  it  around  the  band  material.  Job  binders  use  headbands 
that  are  previously  fabricated,  and  merely  glue  them  onto  the 
back  of  the  book.  These  have  very  little  functional  value. 

Two-colored  Double-wrapped  Headbands.  The  two- 
colored  double-wrapped  headband  may  be  made  quickly,  and  it 
presents  the  most  attractive  decorative  effect  of  any  headband 
made  in  so  short  a  time. 

Before  the  work  of  headbanding  is  begun,  a  strip  of  headband¬ 
ing  material  is  cut  for  the  head  and  tail  of  the  book  the  width  of 
the  book-squares  if  the  banding  is  flat,  or  if  it  is  round,  a  size  is 
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chosen  which  will  fill  up  the  distance  between  the  edge  of  the 
book  and  the  length  of  the  boards.  These  strips  should  be  about 
one-half  inch  longer  than  enough  to  encircle  the  back  of  the 
book,  and  they  must  be  shaped  to  the  contour  of  the  back  of  the 
book. 


Fig.  9  6. 


The  book  is  then  put  in  a  finishing  press  forward  of  the  first 
screw,  with  the  fore-edge  placed  toward  the  worker  and  slightly 
tilted  downward,  in  order  to  keep  the  head  from  riding  up  as  the 
headband  is  being  made  (see  Fig.  96).  Then  two  strands  of  silk, 


or  other  thread,  of  different  colors  are  cut  and  tied  together  at  one 
end.  Each  color  is  threaded  through  a  milliner’s  needle  (which  is 
long)  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  knot,  and  the  two  threads  are 
spliced  in  order  to  hold  them  in  the  needles  while  the  headband 
is  being  made  (see  p.  120  for  splicing). 
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One  threaded  needle  is  now  inserted  from  the  front  of  the 
book  toward  the  back  (see  Fig.  97)  through  the  inside  of  the  end¬ 
paper  section  at  the  left  of  the  book,  and  is  passed  between  the 
second  and  third  leaves  of  the  section,  counted  from  the  outside. 
It  is  pulled  out  through  the  back  of  the  book  just  under  the  kettle 
stitch,  and  the  thread  is  pulled  through  the  back  of  the  book  its 
full  length,  with  the  knot  left  inside  the  section.  It  is  now  brought 
back  to  the  front  of  the  book,  and  the  needle  is  pushed  through 
the  book  again  in  the  same  place,  thus  forming  a  loop.  The 


headbanding  strip  is  inserted  into  the  loop,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  is  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  back  on  each  side,  and  both 
threads  are  then  pulled  up  tightly  (see  Fig.  98).  The  strip  must 
be  held  from  slipping  over  the  back  of  the  book  by  placing  a 
needle  back  of  it,  sticking  vertically  into  the  book.  The  first 
thread,  which  we  will  call  white,  is  brought  up  over  the  back  of 
the  book,  and  the  second  thread,  which  will  be  called  blue,  is 
crossed  over  it  from  left  to  right,  forming  a  bead  on  the  top  of  the 
book.  It  is  then  brought  down  under  the  headband  strip  to  the 
back  of  the  book  and  up  over  the  strip  to  the  front.  It  is  led  down 
again  under  the  strip  and  brought  up  again  to  the  front,  thus  en- 
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circling  the  strip  twice.  The  white  thread  is  crossed  over  the  blue 
thread,  forming  another  bead  (see  Fig.  99),  and  this  procedure 
is  repeated  all  the  way  across  the  back  of  the  book.  The  beads 
should  be  kept  evenly  tightened,  and  they  should  be  made  to  rest 
along  the  top  of  the  book-edge. 

At  intervals  during  the  headbanding  process,  the  thread  must 
be  tied  down,  or  “anchored.”  It  is  necessary  to  anchor  it  only 
where  the  back  curves  or  when  the  bandstrip  is  not  easily  held  in 


Fig.  99. 


place  —  about  four  or  five  times  for  a  mediumly  thick  book. 
Mediaeval  headbands,  which  were  sewed  with  the  book,  were 
anchored  with  each  section,  but  this  is  unnecessary,  for  a  head- 
band  is  sufficiently  strong  if  anchored  every  three  or  four  sections. 
To  anchor  the  headband,  the  thread  is  not  wrapped  around  the 
bandstrip,  but  after  it  is  brought  up  from  the  back,  it  is  merely 
brought  over  the  strip,  and  the  needle  is  pushed  from  the  front 
down  through  the  inside  of  the  section  on  a  line  with  the  last 
stitch  and  then  pushed  out  at  the  back  under  the  kettle  stitch. 
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The  thread  is  pulled  up  tightly  and  is  brought  again  over  to  the 
front,  where  the  other  thread  is  made  to  cross  it  and  form  a  bead. 
The  headbanding  is  continued  as  before.  When  finally  the  right 
side  of  the  book  is  reached,  the  two  threads  must  be  anchored 
twice,  as  they  were  at  the  beginning.  The  thread  at  the  back  is 
brought  to  the  front  over  the  bandstrip  and  is  pushed  down 
through  the  last  end  paper  between  the  second  and  third  sheets 
and  under  the  kettle  stitch.  It  is  brought  up  again  over  to  the 
front  and  pushed  down  again,  so  that  it  comes  out  at  the  back, 
where  it  will  remain.  The  second  thread  is  then  crossed  over  it  to 
form  the  last  bead,  and  is  brought  under  the  band  and  down  the 
back,  where  it  is  tied  with  a  secure  double  knot  to  the  first  thread 
under  the  kettle  stitch.  Both  threads  are  then  cut  off  and  frayed 
out.  A  little  paste  is  put  on  them  and  on  the  knot,  and  the  knot  is 
pushed  in  between  the  sections  at  the  back  of  the  book.  The  ends 
are  smoothed  out  with  a  folder  and  made  to  lie  flat. 

When  the  headband  is  finished,  the  ends  of  the  bandstrips  are 
cut  off  close  to  the  silk.  Each  end  is  tinted  with  a  water-color 
paint  which  matches  the  colored  silk  next  to  it,  so  that  the  head- 
band  will  not  have  an  unfinished  appearance.  The  beads  on  this 
headband  will  be  of  alternating  color,  a  white  bead  over  the  blue 
thread  and  a  blue  bead  over  the  white  thread.  These  beads  should 
rest  evenly  across  the  edge  of  the  book,  and  if  any  are  inclined  to 
ride  up,  they  should  be  pushed  down  with  a  folder  until  they  all 
align. 

In  making  the  headband,  the  two  hands  holding  the  thread 
should  be  drawn  away  from  the  book  as  the  thread  comes  over 
the  back  and  then  they  should  be  worked  back  up  toward  the 
book  as  the  crossing  thread  is  led  under  the  band.  During  this 
operation  the  left  first  finger  should  be  placed  where  the  bead  is 
being  formed.  A  certain  rhythm  must  be  maintained  in  the 
working,  in  order  to  keep  the  tension  of  the  threads  even  while 
the  beads  are  being  made.  The  left  and  right  hands  are  alternately 
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drawn  forward  and  backward  on  the  thread  as  the  banding  pro¬ 
ceeds,  so  as  to  control  the  tension. 

The  headbanding  must  not  be  carried  too  far  over  to  the  right, 
for  then  the  band  will  be  too  long,  and  when  the  book  is  covered, 
the  headband  will  not  have  sufficient  space  in  which  to  lie  evenly 
and  will  push  out  at  the  back.  A  good  way  to  test  the  length  is  to 
press  the  boards  on  the  sides  of  the  book  together  firmly  at  the 
headband  and  then  note  how  far  the  thread  should  come  when 
the  book  is  in  this  position,  for  this  is  the  position  the  back  of  the 
book  will  take  after  the  book  is  covered. 

Headbands  of  one  color  may  be  made  in  this  same  way,  if  de¬ 
sired,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  knot  the  thread  as  for  two- 
colored  bands.  This  method  produces  a  large  bead,  and  the  solid- 
colored  headbands  have  a  more  attractive  appearance  if  made 
without  wrapping,  since  then  the  bead  will  be  smaller. 

Single-wrapped  Headbands.  To  make  headbands  of  one 
solid  color  or  of  two  colors,  with  a  single  wrapping,  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed  as  for  double-wrapped  headbands  except  that 
the  beads  are  made  after  the  back  thread  is  brought  over  to  the 
front,  without  wrapping  it  around  the  bandstrip.  The  beads,  if 
two  colors  are  used,  will  be  first  of  one  color  and  then  of  the 
other.  For  example,  if  blue  and  green  threads  are  used,  a  blue 
bead  will  be  made  over  the  green  thread,  and  a  green  bead  over 
the  blue  alternately  to  the  end  of  the  headband. 

Multicolored  Headband.  A  headband  may  be  made  of 
several  colors,  and  there  may  be  stretches  of  one  color  after  an¬ 
other,  either  equal  or  unequal  in  length.  For  instance,  if  a  head- 
band  is  to  be  made  of  a  light-green,  a  blue,  and  a  dark-green 
thread  in  stretches  of  five  threads  of  the  light  green  and  blue  at 
the  beginning  and  end  and  a  longer  stretch  of  dark  green  in  the 
center,  the  worker  proceeds  as  follows :  The  light-green  and  blue 
threads  are  threaded  through  milliner’s  needles,  and  they  are 
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tied  together  at  the  other  end.  The  needle  with  the  light-green 
thread  is  inserted  from  the  front  of  the  book  through  the  back 
and  is  brought  up  over  the  bandslip,  which  has  been  previously 
shaped  to  the  book,  and  inserted  again  in  the  same  place,  thus 
forming  a  loop,  as  described  for  making  two-colored  double- 
wrapped  headbands.  The  light-green  thread  is  brought  over  the 
slip  to  the  front,  and  the  blue  thread  is  wrapped  around  it  com¬ 
pletely  from  left  to  right  to  form  a  blue  bead.  Then  the  green 
thread  is  led  under  the  slip  and  is  brought  up  over  it  again,  and 
the  blue  thread  is  wrapped  around  as  before.  This  is  continued 
until  five  strands  of  the  light-green  thread  are  laid  over  the  top  of 
the  slip,  with  beads  of  blue  thread  made  along  the  top  of  the 
book.  When  this  is  done,  the  blue  thread  is  wrapped  around  the 
slip  five  times,  and  beads  of  green  are  formed.  The  two  threads 
will  then  both  be  in  front  of  the  slip.  A  strand  of  dark  green  is 
threaded  into  a  needle  and  is  tied  onto  the  light-green  thread 
about  one-half  inch  from  where  the  last  blue  thread  bead  was 
made,  and  the  ends  of  the  two  threads  are  cut  off.  (This  severs  the 
remaining  strand  of  light-green  thread.)  The  blue  thread  is  then 
wrapped  entirely  around  the  dark-green  thread  from  left  to 
right;  the  needle  of  the  dark-green  thread  is  inserted  through  the 
front  of  the  section  on  a  line  with  the  last  wrapping;  and  after 
coming  out  at  the  back  of  the  book,  it  is  brought  up  over  to  the 
front,  and  the  blue  thread  is  crossed  over  it  as  before.  This  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  as  great  a  distance  as  has  been  planned  for  the  stretch 
of  dark-green  thread.  The  light-green  thread  is  then  attached  to 
the  blue  thread  in  the  manner  before  described  for  attaching  the 
dark-green  thread,  and  the  five  blue  and  five  light-green  wrap¬ 
pings  are  made  to  correspond  to  the  first  five  ones,  up  to  the  end 
of  the  book,  when  they  are  anchored  and  finished  off  as  were  the 
previously  described  headbands.  The  headband  should  be  anch¬ 
ored  at  intervals  as  it  is  being  made  (see  “Two-colored  Double- 
wrapped  Headbands”  for  anchoring).  Any  number  of  colors 
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may  be  used  in  this  manner,  and  the  color  spacings  may  be  varied 
or  kept  even,  as  desired.  Calculation  must  be  made,  after  the  first 
segments  of  the  band  are  finished,  in  order  to  determine  how 
long  to  make  the  center  segment. 

Headbands  Over  Double  Strips.  Headbands  may  be 
made  over  double  bandstrips,  cut  either  from  round  or  flat  ma¬ 
terial.  I  will  describe  two  kinds  of  double  headbands  —  the  first 
an  English  type,  and  the  second  a  double  headband  called 
“tranchfille  chapiteau,”  made  by  the  French  extra  binders. 

The  English  type  is  made  over  either  round  or  flat  strips,  and 
the  pattern  of  thread,  as  it  winds  over  the  strips,  forms  a  figure 
eight.  The  thread  is  of  a  single  color.  The  lower  strip,  which  is 
the  larger,  rests  on  the  leaves  of  the  book,  and  the  second  strip  is 
placed  on  top  of  it  toward  the  back  of  the  book.  If  the  strips  are 
round,  the  lower  one  is  generally  made  of  glued  cord,  which  is 
covered  with  leather.  (This  leather  is  pared  very  thin  and  is 
either  glued  or  pasted  around  the  cord.)  Small  cello  string  is 
used  for  the  upper  cord.  The  strips  are  cut  long  enough  to  reach 
across  the  back  of  the  book,  with  about  one-half  inch  added. 
They  are  shaped  to  the  book  and  are  tied  together  at  the  left  end, 
the  smaller  one  resting  on  top  of  the  larger.  The  thread  is  doubly 
knotted  at  one  end,  so  that  it  will  not  pull  through  the  sections, 
and  it  is  threaded  at  the  other  end.  The  needle  is  inserted  through 
the  leaves  of  the  end-paper  section  from  the  front  to  the  back  of 
the  book,  and  the  thread  is  pulled  through  the  book  until  the 
knot  rests  in  a  fold  of  the  section.  The  two  tied  cords  are  then 
placed  on  top  of  the  book  and  are  held  in  front  by  the  square  of 
the  board  and  in  back  by  a  needle  which  is  pushed  down  back  of 
them  vertically  into  the  back  of  the  book  on  the  left  side.  Now 
the  thread  is  brought  up  from  the  back  between  the  two  cords 
and  is  inserted  through  the  back  of  the  book  again  from  the 
front,  forming  a  loop  which  ties  down  the  larger  cord.  It  is 
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brought  up  from  the  back  again  between  the  two  cords,  is  led 
over  the  upper  cord  from  the  front,  and  is  brought  out  between 
the  cords  to  the  front  again,  thus  completing  a  figure  eight.  Then 
it  is  passed  under  the  lower  cord,  brought  out  from  the  back  be¬ 
tween  the  cords,  and  wrapped  around  the  upper  cord  as  before, 
forming  another  figure  eight.  The  thread  continues  to  be  formed 
around  the  cords  in  figure  eights  across  the  edge  of  the  book.  The 
headband  is  tied  down  at  the  right  end  by  securing  the  larger 
cord  in  the  usual  way  and  then  the  smaller  one.  The  end  of  the 
thread  is  cut  off  after  it  comes  out  of  the  back  of  the  book  and  is 
pasted  down.  It  may  be  noticed  that  no  beads  are  formed  in  this 
type  of  headband. 

The  two  cords  are  tied  down,  or  anchored,  alternately  and  fre¬ 
quently  as  the  work  progresses.  The  large  cord  is  tied  down  by 
bringing  the  thread  up  over  it  and  then  inserting  the  thread  from 
the  front  to  the  back  of  the  book  before  it  is  wrapped  around  the 
smaller  cord.  The  smaller  cord  is  tied  down  by  bringing  the 
thread  up  from  the  back  between  the  two  cords,  then  around  the 
smaller  cord,  and  down  in  front  of  the  larger  cord,  when  the 
thread  is  inserted  from  the  front  of  the  sections.  The  thread, 
when  it  comes  from  the  back,  is  always  brought  over  the  larger 
cord,  and  never  under  it,  in  making  this  headband.  The  English 
also  make  a  double  headband,  with  a  bead  finish  similar  to  the 
French  one. 

The  French  double  headband  is  more  complicated  than  the 
English  one  without  beads.  It  is  made  of  two  colors  of  silk  thread, 
over  cords  of  rolled  paper  of  different  sizes.  After  the  cords  are 
cut  to  size  and  shaped,  the  larger  cord  is  anchored  with  the  first 
thread,  as  for  other  headbands.  Then  the  second  cord  is  placed 
on  top  of  it  and  is  tied  to  the  larger  cord.  The  first  silk  is  brought 
up  from  the  back  under  the  top  cord,  is  wrapped  around  it,  and 
is  brought  out  to  the  front  between  the  two  cords.  The  second 
thread  is  then  crossed  over  the  first  one  to  form  a  bead.  This  pat- 
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tern  of  weaving  the  thread  around  and  between  the  cords  is  con¬ 
tinued  across  the  book.  The  headband  is  tied  down  frequently, 
like  the  double  headband  previously  described,  and  it  is  finished 
off  at  the  end  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  double  headband. 

BOOKMARKERS 

Prayer  books  and  books  of  devotion  usually  have  one  or  two 
silk  ribbons,  called  “markers,”  put  in  them  to  assist  the  reader  to 
mark  special  places  in  the  book.  These  markers  must  be  attached 
to  the  book  after  the  headbands  are  jnade  and  before  they  are 
“set.”  The  French  manufacture  thin  silk  ribbons,  called  “signets,” 
for  this  special  purpose,  and  they  may  be  had  in  many  and  varie¬ 
gated  colors.  In  order  to  fasten  them  into  a  book,  lengths  are  cut 
off  one  and  one-half  times  the  height  of  the  book  and  are  pushed 
under  the  headband  from  the  front,  with  a  short  end  left  at  the 
back.  This  short  end  is  pasted  or  glued  to  the  back  of  the  book, 
and  the  long  portion  of  the  marker  is  led  between  the  sections  op¬ 
posite  to  where  its  end  is  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  book.  It  is 
folded  over  inside  the  section  so  that  none  of  the  marker  extends 
beyond  the  tail  of  the  book. 
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LINING  UP  BACK 

•a 

IF  the  back  of  the  book  has  not  had  the  surplus  glue  cleaned  off 
and  the  bands  straightened  and  made  equidistant,  this  work 
should  now  be  done  (see  p.  142)  before  the  lining  up.  The  head- 
bands  should  also  be  “set”  by  inserting  a  little  hot  glue  between 
them  and  the  back,  in  order  to  make  them  a  firm  extension  of 
the  back.  After  the  glue  has  been  inserted,  each  headband  is 
shaped  to  the  book  and  is  held  firmly  in  this  position  while  the 
glue  is  drying.  Both  the  setting  of  the  headbands  and  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  back  are  done  with  the  book  in  a  finishing  press. 

Preliminary  to  lining  up,  it  may  be  necessary  to  attend  to  cor¬ 
recting  some  irregularities  on  the  back.  If  the  binder  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  back  a  book  without  splitting  the  sections  from  one  an¬ 
other,  the  cavities  between  the  sections  should  be  filled  before  the 
back  is  lined.  For  this  purpose,  lengths  of  frayed-out  cord  perme¬ 
ated  with  paste  may  be  put  in  the  crevices  of  the  back  and 
smoothed  out.  When  the  tail  edges  are  left  very  rough,  there  will* 
be  open  spaces  under  the  headbands,  and  these  must  be  filled  in. 
A  very  satisfactory  material  to  use  for  filling  in  these  holes  is  a 
filler  made  up  of  coverboard  scrapings.  To  make  this,  a  piece  of 
board  is  scraped  with  a  knife  until  some  powdery  material  is  col¬ 
lected.  These  scrapings  are  then  mixed  with  paste  until  they  form 
a  smooth  compound.  This  is  then  put  into  the  holes  with  a  pointed 
folder  and  is  smoothed  off  even  with  the  back.  Another  useful 
stuffing  for  inequalities  on  the  back  of  a  book  is  made  by  snip¬ 
ping  very  fine  particles  off  a  piece  of  cord  and  making  a  pulp  by 
mixing  them  with  paste.  This  is  the  better  compound  to  use  in 
the  finer  patching. 
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After  these  preliminary  things  have  been  done,  a  small  piece 
of  thin  kraft  paper  or  other  thin  stout  paper  is  glued  over  the 
back,  of  the  book  to  cap  the  headbands  and  the  headband  threads 
lying  on  the  back.  This  paper  is  cut  the  exact  width  of  the  back 
from  board  to  board  and  cut  long  enough  to  extend  over  the 
threads  and  beyond  the  edge  of  the  headband.  It  is  first  damp¬ 
ened  with  a  small  sponge  on  both  sides,  then  glued,  and  put  in 
place.  After  it  is  well  rubbed  down  with  a  folder,  the  book  is 
taken  out  of  the  press  and  turned  over  so  that  its  back  rests  on  the 
workbench.  In  this  position,  the  headband  may  be  pressed  down 
firmly  against  the  paper,  from  the  front.  Then  with  the  shears 
the  paper  is  cut  off  even  with  the  top  of  the  headbands.  It  can  be 
more  easily  and  accurately  cut  before  the  glue  is  hardened  by  dry¬ 
ing,  and  the  cutting  is  best  done  with  the  fore-edge  facing  the 
worker.  After  it  has  thoroughly  dried,  the  paper  is  sandpapered 
down.  All  the  high  spots  produced  by  the  thread  are  leveled  by 
this  sandpapering,  and  they  should  be  sandpapered  off  entirely 
even,  down  to  the  thread,  if  necessary.  Dampening  the  paper  and 
gluing  it  instead  of  the  book  causes  the  paper  to  stretch,  and  after 
it  is  dry,  it  shrinks  and  makes  a  tight  union  with  the  back. 

It  is  a  general  practice  to  line  up  the  backs  of  books  before 
covering.  Lining  up  produces  a  back  devoid  of  irregularities  and 
makes  it  more  solid  for  tooling.  Binders  vary  in  both  the  methods 
and  the  materials  they  use  for  this  process.  The  French  binders 
are  prone  to  line  a  back  up  heavily  so  that  they  may  lavish  their 
expert  tooling  on  its  surface  after  it  is  covered  in  leather.  They 
use  split  leather  or  paper  for  this  purpose  and  often  glue  on  sev¬ 
eral  thicknesses  of  either,  or  both,  of  these  materials.  This  heavy 
lining  up  results  in  making  not  only  a  solid  back  for  tooling,  but 
unfortunately,  a  stiff  back,  which  prevents  an  easy  opening  of  the 
book.  While  some  lining  up  is  advisable,  both  for  the  sake  of  ap¬ 
pearance  and  for  making  a  surface  suitable  for  titling  and  deco¬ 
rating,  it  is  certain  that  lining  up  does  not  contribute  to  the  prac- 
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tical  functioning  of  a  binding.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  binder  and  should  influence  him  to  line  up  as  little  as  possible. 

One  lining  paper  hardly  suffices  to  make  an  even  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  solid  back  for  tooling,  for  most  of  it  has  to  be  sandpapered 
off  in  order  to  take  down  the  high  spots.  It  will  be  found  that  if  a 
lining  of  meshed  cloth,  called  “super,”  is  glued  over  the  back,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  use  so  majiy  thicknesses  of  paper.  This 
makes  for  a  more  supple  back,  and  the  meshes  of  the  cloth  serve 
to  conceal  the  irregularities  of  the  back,  so  that  little  sandpaper¬ 
ing  has  to  be  done  after  the  paper  is  added.  Super,  in  my  opinion, 
is  superior  to  muslin  or  the  English  jaconet  for  lining  up  backs, 
because  the  meshes  of  the  super  clinch  the  glue  to  the  back, 
whereas  the  muslin,  being  a  solidly  woven  material,  is  stiffer  and 
cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the  back  and  make  as  close  a  union 
with  it  as  the  super.  This  “clinching”  is  very  important  in  joining 
materials,  as  is  demonstrated  in  cement  work,  where  a  meshed 
wire  is  placed  over  one  layer  of  cement  to  clinch  it  to  the  next 
layer. 

The  lining  for  a  back  is  cut  the  exact  width  of  the  back.  This 
measure  is  best  taken  by  using  the  straight  edge  of  a  small  piece 
of  paper  and  marking  the  width  on  it,  as  the  surface  is  round  and 
cannot  be  measured  with  dividers.  The  length  of  the  back  lining 
for  a  book  sewed  over  cords  is  cut  to  go  between  the  cords  except 
at  head  and  tail.  The  material  which  goes  over  the  headbands' is 
cut  to  project  beyond  them.  Super  is  cut  on  one  of  the  threads  of 
the  squares,  and  the  length  should  be  cut  to  line  with  the  selvage 
on  the  width  of  the  material.  When  books  are  sewed  on  tapes, 
the  first  lining  is  cut  in  this  way,  but  the  upper  linings  are  cut  the 
width  of  the  book  and  a  little  more  than  the  full  length  of  the 
back. 

If  a  book  is  to  be  lined  up  with  super  and  then  with  paper,  a 
thin  strong  paper  is  used  for  the  upper  linings.  After  the  linings 
are  cut,  the  book  is  taken  in  the  left  hand  and  the  back  is  glued 
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over  its  entire  length  with  thin,  hot  glue,  with  care  taken  at  head 
and  tail  to  spread  the  glue  toward  the  ends,  so  as  not  to  soil  the 
headbands.  If  there  are  cords,  care  must  also  be  taken  to  avoid 
spreading  glue  over  them.  The  book  is  put  in  the  press,  and  with¬ 
out  delay  the  pieces  of  cut  super,  which  should  be  laid  out  on  the 
side  of  the  press  in  proper  order,  are  placed  and  are  rubbed  down 
with  a  folder.  Attention  must  be  given  at  the  headbands  to  make 
sure  the  super  is  adhering  to  them.  Then  the  book  is  removed 
from  the  press,  and  the  super  extending  beyond  the  head  and 
tail  is  cut  off  even  with  the  headbands.  Next  the  paper  linings  are 
glued  on.  First  the  paper  is  moistened  with  a  sponge  on  both 
sides.  It  is  then  glued,  put  in  place  while  the  book  is  in  the  press, 
and  rubbed  down  firmly.  At  head  and  tail  it  is  cut  off  to  line  with 
the  headbands,  as  was  the  super.  The  lined-up  book  is  then  left  to 
dry  for  perhaps  a  half  hour,  when  any  irregularities  on  the  back 
are  sandpapered  off  with  a  sandpaper  block  (see  p.  154).  If  the 
surface  of  the  book  is  irregular  after  being  lined  up  once  with 
paper  and  sandpapered,  another  lining  paper  may  be  added, 
though  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  extra  lining  paper  adds 
to  the  stiffness  of  the  back. 

HOLLOW  BACKS 

When  the  backs  of  books  first  began  to  be  elaborately  gold 
tooled,  a  solid  surface  was  found  to  be  necessary  under  the  tool¬ 
ing  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  cracked  when  the  book  was 
opened  and  closed.  In  consequence,  backs  of  books  were  lined  up 
many  times  and  were  made  solid  and  stiff.  Binders  at  that  time 
were  apparently  more  concerned  about  the  perfection  of  their 
tooling  than  about  the  practical  features  of  their  book  construc¬ 
tion. 

As  increasing  complaints  came  from  the  bibliophiles  because 
their  books  would  not  open  freely,  binders  were  finally  forced  to 
seek  a  way  to  correct  the  fault.  Still  bent  on  not  sacrificing  the 
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appearance  of  the  book,  they  resorted  to  sawing  through  the  back 
to  sink  the  cords  around  which  the  sections  were  sewed,  and 
they  devised  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  back.  This  change 
represents  the  invention  of  the  hollow  back. 

Hollow  backs  are  a  debated  subject  among  binders.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  have  their  use  and  offer  a  solution  for  overcoming  a  stiff 
opening  of  a  book  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  printer  or  the  typog¬ 
rapher.  When  a  book  is  printed  on  stiff,  thick  paper,  if  it  is  ex- 


Fig.  100  a. 


Fig.  100  b. 


Fig.  100  c. 

pected  to  open  properly,  the  sections  should  not  be  made  up  in  a 
format  that  necessitates  folding  the  printed  sheets  too  many 
times,  thus  producing  thick,  stiff  sections.  No  binder  can  bind 
this  type  of  book  so  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  leaves  from  fighting 
back  when  the  book  is  opened,  without  sacrificing  the  book  struc¬ 
ture.  The  leaves  will  persist  in  standing  up  in  the  air  and  will  not 
lie  flat  if  the  sections  are  sewed  flexibly  around  cords.  So  it  is  that 
the  binder  has  to  do  his  best  to  bind  such  books  in  a  manner  that 
will  overcome  the  gross  fault  in  the  “make-up”  of  the  book,  and 
he  employs  a  hollow  back  for  the  purpose.  Figure  100  A  illus¬ 
trates  the  manner  in  which  the  leaves  of  a  book  are  allowed  to 
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open  freely  and  lie  flat  when  a  hollow  back  is  used.  Figure  ioo  B 
illustrates  a  book  printed  on  stiff  paper  and  sewed  flexibly  over 
cords.  Figure  ioo  C  shows  a  book  made  up  in  a  format  suitable  to 
the  paper  and  sewed  flexibly . 

Bindings  with  hollow  backs  forfeit  the  soundness  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  bindings  in  which  the  leather  is  pasted  directly  to  the 
actual  back  of  the  book.  A  hollow  back  is  a  false  back.  It  is  made 
of  layers  of  paper  formed  like  a  tube  with  a  hollow  center  and  is 
glued  onto  the  real  back  pf  the  book.  The  leather  is  attached  to  it, 
and  not  to  the  book  sections.  Hence,  if  the  leather  is  broken  at  the 
joint  or  is  disintegrated  through  rotting,  the  false  back  falls  off 
the  book.  If  the  leather  is  broken  at  the  joint  on  a  binding  in 
which  it  is  pasted  directly  to  the  back,  the  back  is  in  no  way  in¬ 
jured. 

Nevertheless,  when  a  free  opening  is  expected,  the  binder  is 
compelled  to  use  a  hollow  back  if  he  is  called  upon  to  bind  a  book 
made  up  with  a  faulty  format  inconsistent  with  the  useful  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  binding.  This  does  not  mean  that  binders  should 
blindly  espouse  the  cause  of  hollow  backs  and  use  them  indis¬ 
criminately  and  habitually,  for  no  matter  how  they  are  affixed  to 
the  back  of  a  book,  hollow  backs  still  remain  false  backs. 

When  hollow  backs  are  used,  the  back  of  the  book  should  first 
be  lined  with  super,  and  usually  a  strong  thin  paper  is  glued  over 
the  super.  If  the  book  is  very  small,  this  paper  may  not  be  needed. 
If  it  is  large  and  heavy,  it  may  need  two  lining  papers  over  the 
super  to  give  the  back  solidity  and  strength.  Even  a  piece  of  split 
leather  might  be  required  for  lining  a  very  heavy  book  bound 
with  a  hollow  back.  Blankbook  and  account-book  binders,  called 
in  England  “vellum  binders,”  employ  the  hollow  back  in  then- 
work,  and  the  best  “vellum  binders”  line  up  the  backs  of  their 
books  with  leather.  Hollow-backed  books  are  customarily  sewed 
on  tapes  or  on  sunken  cords,  in  order  to  attain  a  smooth  back, 
though  sewing  on  sunken  cords  is  not  a  good  practice.  Some  of 
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the  German  binders  are  attaching  hollow  backs,  made  after  the 
English  model,  to  books  sewed  over  raised  cords.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  identical  in  both  instances.  The  French  hollow  back 
differs  from  the  English  one,  very  materially. 

English  Hollow  Back.  To  make  a  hollow  back  after  the 
English  model,  the  hollow  is  usually  made  directly  on  the  back 
of  the  book.  A  piece  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  is  cut  with  the 
grain  running  with  the  width  of  the  paper.  It  should  be  cut  a 


little  longer  than  the  book  and  wider  than  enough  to  extend  over 
the  back  three  times.  One  straight  edge  of  the  width  is  placed  on 
the  back  at  one  joint,  and  the  distance  across  the  back  is  marked 
from  joint  to  joint.  The  full  length  of  the  paper  is  folded  to  this 
distance.  The  same  distance  is  marked  again  on  the  paper,  and  it 
is  folded  a  second  time.  This  distance  is  marked  off  the  third 
time,  and  the  paper  is  cut  on  the  marks. 

The  back  of  the  book  is  glued,  and  the  center  part  of  the  folded 
paper  is  placed  on  the  back  and  is  rubbed  down  thoroughly  (see 
Fig.  ioi  A).  Then  a  piece  of  wastepaper  is  placed  under  one  of 
the  free  parts  and  that  part  is  glued.  The  third  part  is  folded  over 
the  glued  paper  and  is  well  rubbed  down.  One  thickness  of  the 
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paper  will  be  glued  to  the  book  and  two  other  thicknesses  will  be 
glued  together,  to  form  a  hollow  (see  Fig.  101  B).  When  fin¬ 
ished,  the  hollow  back  is  cut  even  with  the  headbands  at  head 
and  tail.  For  most  books  it  is  desirable  to  add  one  or  two  layers  of 
paper  over  the  hollow.  This  makes  the  hollow  stiff er  and  does 
not  add  to  the  stiffness  of  the  opening.  A  hollow  back  should  not 
be  put  on  a  very  thin  book,  for  there  is  too  little  to  glue  to,  and  it 
does  not  make  for  a  substantial  construction. 

French  Hollow  Back.  There  is  a  type  of  hollow  back 
much  used  in  France  that  is  peculiar  to  that  country.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  greater  strength  than  the  hollow  back  just  de¬ 
scribed,  because  it  is  carried  over  beyond  the  back  and  is  attached 
to  the  end  papers  of  the  book ;  but  since  the  cover  boards  cannot 
be  laced  onto  the  book,  this  advantage  is  nullified.  It  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  extra  bindings,  as  the  paper  that  is  covered  over  the  back 
makes  a  ridge  under  the  pasted-down  end  papers  on  the  inside 
of  the  book  unless  double  boards  are  used. 

A  bdok  with  this  hollow  back  is  sewed  on  tapes,  and  super  or 
cambric,  which  is  cut  even  with  the  headbands,  is  glued  over  the 
book  and  is  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  back  for  about  an  inch 
on  each  side.  A  paper  the  width  of  the  back  is  lined  over  the  super 
and  is  cut  at  head  and  tail  even  with  the  headbands.  Then  a  piece 
of  chipboard  is  cut  the  exact  width  of  the  back  and  the  length  of 
the  bookboards,  and  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  is  got  out  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  chipboard  and  wide  enough  to  go  over  the 
back  of  the  book  and  extend  onto  the  sides  for  about  an  inch.  The 
chipboard  is  glued  to  this  paper  and  is  centered  when  put  in 
place.  If  single  boards  are  to  be  used,  the  super  and  the  tapes  ex¬ 
tending  over  onto  the  sides  of  the  book  are  pasted  down  onto  the 
end  papers  and  are  shaped  into  the  joint.  In  this  case,  the  chip 
board  is  put  in  place  on  the  back,  and  the  paper  extending  over 
it  is  pasted  down  on  the  end  papers  and  is  worked  well  into  the 
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joint.  The  book  is  then  put  in  the  press  until  the  paste  is  dry.  If 
double  boards  are  used,  the  lower,  or  thinner,  board  is  cut  to  size 
and  is  put  in  place  on  the  book.  The  paper,  together  with  the 
tapes  and  super,  are  lined  down  on  it,  after  which  the  upper 
board  is  glued  onto  the  lower  one. 

This  type  of  hollow  back  is  especially  suitable  for  books  with 
double  boards,  and  it  is  used  for  limp-covered  books,  such  as 
prayer  books.  The  French  use  it  for  books  bound  in  “Bradel” 
fashion,  with  a  French  joint. 

Before  the  covering  is  done,  all  hollow  backs  are  slit  up  at  the 
joint  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  head  and  tail  on  each 
side  of  the  book,  so  as  to  allow  the  leather  turn-ins  coming  over 
the  back  to  be  tucked  in  under  the  hollow.  It  is  best  to  slit  the 
back  just  before  the  covering  operation,  as  it  is  likely  to  curl  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air  too  long  after  being  slit. 

Casing  Text  in  Protective  Cover.  To  protect  the  edges 
of  a  book  from  being  soiled  with  paste  when  covering,  the  text  is 
cased  in  paper.  A  piece  of  wrapping  paper  is  cut  large  enough  to 
wrap  the  length  of  the  text  completely,  with  a  small  overlap.  The 
width  is  about  twice  that  of  the  book.  The  book  is  laid  on  the 
workbench  with  the  fore-edge  toward  the  worker,  the  under¬ 
board  closed,  and  the  upper  board  lying  open.  The  paper  is 
placed  between  the  lower  board  and  the  text,  well  up  to  the  joint. 
It  is  folded  over  and  creased  sharply  on  all  three  upper  book- 
edges.  The  book  is  turned  over  and  the  other  three  edges  are 
creased  likewise.  Then  the  creased  paper  is  taken  from  the  book 
and  is  cut  as  shown  in  Fig.  102  A.  In  this  diagram  the  dotted  lines 
indicate  the  folds ;  the  solid  lines  indicate  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  cover  and  all  lines  on  which  the  paper  is  to  be  cut.  Figure 
102  B  shows  the  protective  cover  after  it  has  been  cut.  In  this  dia¬ 
gram  the  dotted  lines  represent  where  the  paper  is  to  be  folded  as 
it  is  put  in  place  on  the  book.  As  the  book  lies  flat  on  the  work- 
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bench,  one  side,  D,  of  the  protective  cover  is  inserted  between  the 
lower  book  cover  and  the  last  end-paper  sheet  until  it  reaches  the 
joint  of  the  book.  Pieces  A  and  B,  which  are  cut  to  reach  not  quite 
half  across  the  book,  are  then  folded  over  onto  the  upperside  of 
the  book  and  are  firmly  creased  in  place.  The  tabs  E  and  F  are 
folded  over  the  fore-edge  and  creased,  and  piece  C  is  brought 
over  on  the  upperside  of  the  book  and  is  well  creased  along  the 
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fore-edge.  One  or  two  daubs  of  paste  are  put  under  piece  C,  which 
is  then  made  to  adhere  to  the  folded-over  pieces  A  and  B.  This 
paper  casing  must  be  put  on  neatly  so  that  the  squares  of  the  book 
will  be  visible  when  the  book  is  being  covered,  and  all  creasings 
must  be  very  definitely  made,  both  when  the  casing  is  being  put 
on  the  book  and  when  the  pattern  is  being  blocked  out.  The 
manner  in  which  the  tabs  are  folded  over  at  the  fore-edge  corners 
is  shown  in  Fig.  102  C.  For  a  half  binding  this  type  of  protective 
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case  is  not  necessary.  The  covering  does  not  need  to  extend  over 
the  fore-edge  of  the  book,  hence  a  strip  of  paper  is  cut  the  width 
of  the  book  and  long  enough  to  encircle  it  completely.  It  is  joined 
on  one  side  of  the  book. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

FORWARDING 

Patterns  for  Leather  Covers.  Cutting  Leather  Covers. 

Facts  Related  to  Paring.  Paring  Leather.  Paring  Paper 

PATTERNS  FOR  LEATHER  COVERS 

BEFORE  leather  is  cut  for  a  book,  a  paper  pattern  is  made 
for  the  size  needed.  Good  leather  is  expensive,  and  a  full 
skin  can  be  utilized  most  economically  if  cover  patterns  are  laid 
over  it.  Calculation  can  then  be  made  accurately  as  to  where  to 
cut  a  cover  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  time  used  for  cutting 
these  patterns  is  more  than  paid  for  by  the  saving  of  leather. 


Pattern  for  Full  Leather  Cover.  To  cut  a  pattern  for 
a  full  leather  cover,  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  is  cut  with  one 
edge  squared  to  another.  The  closed  book  is  laid  at  the  squared 
corner  of  this  paper,  and  allowance  is  made  for  about  an  inch 
projection  of  the  paper  beyond  the  book  board  at  the  fore-edge 
and  at  the  two  ends  of  the  book.  A  line  is  drawn  around  the  board 
at  head,  tail,  and  fore-edge,  as  the  book  lies  in  this  position  (see 
Fig.  103).  Marks  are  made  to  indicate  the  back  line  of  the  board, 
the  book  is  removed  from  the  paper,  and  a  straight  line  is  drawn 
through  the  marks.  This  gives  the  boundary  lines  of  one  board. 
A  measure  of  the  width  of  the  back  is  then  taken  from  cover  to 
cover  with  the  straight  edge  of  a  piece  of  paper,  and  the  distance 
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is  marked  from  the  back  line  of  the  board.  A  line  is  drawn  through 
these  marks,  and  the  back  board  of  the  book  is  placed  on  it,  so 
that  the  fore-edge  board  line  may  be  drawn.  An  inch  is  allowed 
beyond  this  line  of  the  fore-edge,  and  the  paper  is  squared 
through  the  line  in  order  to  get  the  length  of  the  leather  needed 
to  go  round  the  book.  An  inch  is  added  beyond  the  marked 
length  of  the  board,  and  the  paper  is  squared  through  this  meas¬ 
ure  to  get  the  required  height.  This  completes  the  paper  pattern. 

Pattern  for  Half  Leather.  “Half  leather”  is  a  term  used 
in  a  generic  sense  to  denote  both  half  and  three-quarter  bindings, 
though  the  professional  bookbinder  technically  refers  to  these 
two  types  of  book  in  specific  terms,  calling  a  half  binding  one  on 
which  the  leather  at  the  corners  and  over  the  sides  of  the  book  is 
not  so  expansive  as  that  used  on  a  three-quarter  binding.  There 
is  a  convention  observed  among  binders  in  respect  to  both  half 
and  three-quarter  bindings  about  the  proportion  of  the  leather 
on  the  sides  to  the  over-all  width  of  the  boards,  as  also  about  the 
size  of  the  corners  in  relation  to  the  width  of  the  leather  next  the 
back. 

For  a  half  binding,  the  side  of  the  board  is  divided  into  four 
parts  with  the  dividers,  with  the  last  division  left  about  one-half 
inch  short  of  the  others.  This  width  is  marked  on  the  side  of  the 
board  next  the  back.  A  piece  of  wrapping  paper  is  squared  as  for 
whole  leather  patterns,  and  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  over  the 
length  of  the  board  measure  at  both  head  and  tail  is  allowed,  and 
the  length  of  the  leather  is  indicated.  The  paper  is  squared  to  this 
length.  The  distance  decided  upon  for  the  width  of  the  leather 
covering  the  sides  is  doubled  and  marked  on  the  paper.  Then  the 
width  of  the  back  is  added.  About  one-quarter  of  an  inch  also  is 
added,  and  the  paper  pattern  is  cut  for  width.  This  finishes  the 
pattern  for  the  back  and  sides  of  the  book. 

To  measure  for  a  three-quarter  binding,  the  side  of  the  board 
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is  divided  into  three  parts,  with  the  last  division  left  one-third 
smaller  than  the  others.  This  distance  is  marked  on  the  board  near 
the  back,  and  the  leather  pattern  is  made  as  for  half  bindings. 

It  will  be  found  that  if  these  rules  are  followed,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  pleasing  proportion  of  leather  on  the  book  sides. 
Amateur  binders  who  are  anxious  to  make  the  binding  as  elegant 
as  possible  and  who  are  not  informed  about  these  conventional 
proportions  often  turn  out  half  bindings  with  an  overheavy 
amount  of  leather  on  their  sides.  However,  these  proportions 
may  be  altered  with  impunity  if  a  large-figured  paper  is  to  be 
used  on  the  sides  of  the  book.  The  width  of  the  leather  strip  on 


the  sides  and  also  that  on  the  corners  should  then  be  reduced,  or 
the  large  figures  in  the  paper  will  look  grotesque. 

Every  binder  has  a  set  of  corners  cut  out  from  millboard  if 
possible,  or  if  this  is  not  available,  then  of  any  binders  cover 
board.  These  corners  are  cut  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle, 
with  the  sides  of  even  length  squared  to  the  corner.  They  range 
in  size  from  very  small  ones  to  large  ones,  and  each  one  is  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  other.  These  triangles  are 
usually  numbered,  and  they  represent  the  measuring  instru¬ 
ments  for  determining  the  size  of  the  leather  corners  to  be  put  on 
the  book.  There  must  be  a  counterpart,  which  is  used  as  a  leather 
pattern,  for  each  triangle.  The  counterparts  are  cut  with  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  allowance  on  the  two  squared  edges,  and 
they  have  the  end  of  the  triangle  cut  off  (see  Fig.  104).  They  are 
numbered  to  accord  with  the  numbers  on  their  respective  tri¬ 
angles.  There  is  a  corner  measurer  made  of  metal  which  saves 
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the  trouble  of  making  all  these  patterns,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
not  found  except  in  France. 

CUTTING  LEATHER  COVERS 

The  best  part  of  a  skin  is  near  the  backbone.  The  part  border¬ 
ing  the  side  edges,  which  is  that  part  over  the  flank  and  belly  of 
the  animal,  is  considerably  softer  and  is  usually  not  as  clear  and 
even  in  color.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  leather  for  a  book  is 
cut  running  up  and  down  or  from  the  center  to  the  side  of  the 


skin,  except  from  the  viewpoint  of  economy.  If  the  backbone  is 
used,  it  will  be  less  conspicuous  if  it  runs  down  the  middle  of  the 
back  of  the  book,  though  with  very  small,  thin  books  this  is  not 
advisable,  as  the  leather  on  or  near  the  backbone  is  very  stiff.  The 
larger  the  skin,  the  thicker  it  is,  and  if  a  large  thick  skin  is  used 
for  small  books,  it  will  have  to  be  pared  down  so  much  that  its 
strength  is  injured.  Hence,  it  is  desirable  to  use  small  skins  for 
covers  of  small  books.  Many  binders  always  buy  large  skins  be¬ 
cause  they  are  more  economical  than  small  ones,  but  this  is  a 
doubtful  practice.  A  few  small  skins  of  different  colors  should 
be  on  hand  for  use  for  small  books. 
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After  the  pattern  for  a  full  binding  has  been  made,  it  should  be 
laid  on  the  skin,  and  with  due  consideration  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  smaller  parts  of  the  skin  for  half  bindings,  the  pattern  is  cut 
against  a  straightedge  with  a  knife,  on  a  tin  or  zinc. 

Half-binding  corners  are  cut  out  of  any  part  of  the  skin  left 
after  cutting  full-binding  and  half -binding  covers.  The  corners 


of  a  half  binding  are  usually  cut  from  the  edges  of  the  skin,  with 
the  corner-cutting  patterns  used  for  a  measure.  In  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  proper  corner  pattern  to  use,  a  measuring  corner  is 
placed  on  the  side  of  the  board  with  one  squared  edge  up  to  the 
joint  (see  Fig.  105).  When  a  corner  is  found  the  squared  side  of 
which  measures  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  meas- 


Fig.  106  b. 

ure  marked  for  the  width  of  the  leather  on  the  side  of  the  book, 
it  is  the  proper-sized  corner  for  the  book.  When  the  counterpart 
of  this  corner,  which  is  numbered,  is  found  it  is  used  as  a  pattern 
for  cutting  the  leather  corners. 

FACTS  RELATED  TO  PARING 

Paring  Knives.  There  are  two  types  of  knives  used  for  par¬ 
ing,  one  known  as  the  French  paring  knife,  which  is  usually 
slightly  rounded  at  the  cutting  end  (see  Fig.  106  A),  and  the 
other,  a  knife  with  the  end  cut  on  an  angle  (see  Fig.  106  B).  The 
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so-called  French  paring  knife  originated  in  France,  though  it  has 
been  adopted  for  use  by  most  extra  hand  binders.  It  is  generally 
used  with  a  scraping  stroke,  and  the  other  knife  is  used  with  a  di¬ 
rect  cutting  stroke.  Both  of  these  knives  are  ground  with  a  rather 
deep  bevel  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  underside  is  left  flat.  The 
knife  with  its  cutting  edge  on  an  angle  has  the  point  squared  off 
to  prevent  its  slitting  the  leather.  It  is  the  quicker  of  the  two  in 
taking  down  the  thickness  of  leather,  but  when  paring  leather 
very  thin,  as  for  inlays,  the  French  knife  is  perhaps  the  safer  one 
to  use.  In  106  A  and  B  note  the  wrapping  of  leather  on  the  blade 
of  the  knives  which  is  to  protect  the  worker’s  hand  when  paring. 

The  most  valuable  and  profound  “secret”  about  paring  lies  in 
the  sharpness  of  the  paring  knife.  The  stroke  itself  is  simple,  but 
conditioning  a  knife  for  paring  is  by  no  means  simple  for  a 
novice.  Most  beginners  fail  to  realize  how  greatly  success  in  par¬ 
ing  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  knife,  and  they  continue 
to  force  a  dull  knife,  hoping  to  make  it  cut.  A  dull  knife  will  not 
pare  leather,  and  a  forced  knife  may  cause  much  damage.  When 
a  knife  fails  to  cut,  it  is  simply  dull  and  must  be  sharpened.  The 
inexperienced  parer  is  inclined  to  blame  his  lack  of  proficiency  in 
making  the  stroke,  when  the  paring  isn’t  going  well,  and  can 
hardly  be  persuaded  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  his  knife  needs 
sharpening  and  perhaps  even  grinding. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter  the  difference 
between  grinding  and  sharpening  a  knife  (see  p.  33).  When 
the  bevel  of  the  paring  knife  is  worn  down  so  that  it  is  too  thick 
at  the  cutting  edge  to  be  readily  sharpened,  it  must  be  reground. 
The  binder  can  do  this  work  on  his  own  grindstone,  or  he  can 
send  the  knife  out  to  get  it  ground  at  little  expense.  If  he  sends  it 
out  to  be  ground,  he  should  paste  a  paper  pattern  on  the  end  of  it 
to  show  the  grinder  both  the  angle  and  the  depth  to  which  the 
bevel  is  to  be  ground.  The  French  paring  knife  is  usually  not 
ground  on  an  angle,  but  is  merely  rounded  at  the  cutting  end.  A 
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convenient  shape  is  shown  in  Fig.  106  A.  The  bevel  is  about  one- 
half  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  deep.  If  the  edge  of  the  other  knife 
is  ground  at  an  angle  about  half  that  of  a  right  angle,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  stroke  may  be  well  controlled.  A  more  acute  angle 
will  allow  of  more  speed  in  paring,  but  neither  so  fine  nor  sure 
paring  can  be  done  with  it.  The  bevel  for  this  knife  should  be 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  and  should  graduate  evenly 
to  a  thin  edge. 


As  for  sharpening,  a  considerable  amount  of  intuitive  compre¬ 
hension  is  called  for  if  the  operator  is  to  succeed*  The  ability  to 
sharpen  a  paring  knife  is  attained  only  after  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  but  there  are  a  few  general  rules  that  may  be  laid  down. 

Sharpening  a  French  Paring  Knife.  Sharpening  a 
French  paring  knife  is  not  an  involved  process.  The  edge,  in 
order  to  do  its  work,  must  have  a  slight  burr  on  it,  that  is,  the  edge 
must  be  turned  over  from  the  beveled  side  to  the  underside.  Be¬ 
fore  the  burr  is  turned  over,  the  knife  is  drawn  back  and  forth 
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over  a  fine  oilstone  until  the  edge  is  thinned.  It  is  stropped  to  get 
a  smoother  and  finer  edge,  and  then,  with  the  beveled  side  down, 
it  is  lightly  rubbed  on  the  surface  of  a  lithographic  stone,  or  par¬ 
ing  block,  until  the  edge  is  turned  over  (see  Fig.  107  A).  If  too 
much  burr  has  been  turned  over,  it  may  be  taken  off  by  rubbing 
the  knife  on  the  stone  with  the  flat  side  down. 

Sharpening  an  Angle-edged  Paring  Knife.  An  angle- 
edged  paring  knife  is  universally  used  for  paring,  especially  by 
job  binders,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  it  a  national  designation, 
though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  .originated  in  England  or 


Fig.  107  b. 


Germany.  In  order  to  be  able  to  refer  to  this  knife  without  confu¬ 
sion,  I  shall  hereafter  call  it  the  “edging  knife,”  since  in  this 
country  it  is  in  general  use  for  edgingleather.  To  sharpen  the  edg¬ 
ing  knife,  the  edge  must  first  be  examined  to  see  where  it  needs 
thinning.  Thick  spots  are  indicated  by  a  sort  of  highlight  show¬ 
ing  along  the  beveled  edge.  To  thin  the  edge  of  the  knife,  it  is  held 
with  the  beveled  side  down,  with  the  handle  resting  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  on  top  of  the  blade. 
The  blade  is  placed  on  the  stone,  parallel  with  the  length  of  the 
stone,  and  is  tilted  at  a  slight  angle  as  it  is  drawn  back  and  forth 
(see  Fig.  107  B).  The  angle  at  which  it  is  held  depends  upon  how 
much  sharpening  the  knife  needs.  The  knife  should  never  be 
sharpened  with  a  circular  motion,  for  this  will  leave  low  and 
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high  spots  on  the  bevel  instead  of  leaving  it  of  even  thickness. 
After  the  edge  has  been  thinned  in  this  manner  with  whatever 
pressure  is  needed,  the  knife  is  tilted  at  a  much  greater  angle  and 
is  very  lightly  drawn  back  and  forth  over  the  stone,  in  order  to 
produce  a  “secondary  bevel,”  suitable  for  cutting.  A  secondary 
bevel  is  an  almost  infinitesimal  bevel  made  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  deep  bevel  ground  on  the  knife.  Producing  and  keeping  this 
bevel  are  tricks  that  must  be  learned. 

After  being  sharpened  on  the  stone,  the  knife  is  well  stropped. 
With  bevel  down,  the  whole  blade  is  drawn  with  considerable 
pressure  over  the  strop  from  left  to  right,  with  the  thumb  on  top 
of  it.  When  the  right  end  of  the  strop  is  reached,  the  knife  is 
flopped  over  in  the  hand  so  that  the  two  first  fingers  are  on  top 
of  the  blade,  and  it  is  lightly  drawn  back  on  the  strop  with  the 
beveled  side  uppermost.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  whole 
blade  of  the  knife  on  the  strop,  to  prevent  its  being  worn  down 
more  at  the  “toe”  than  at  the  “heel.”  The  toe  of  a  knife  is  at  the 
point  of  the  blade;  the  heel  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  blade.  If 
the  whole  blade  is  not  kept  on  the  strop,  it  will  develop  such  a 
curved  shape  that  its  efficiency  will  be  impaired,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  reground  frequently.  Always,  in  stropping,  a  knife  must  be 
kept  absolutely  flat  or  the  edge  will  be  thickened  instead  of 
thinned.  The  expert  parer  strops  after  every  few  strokes  of  the 
knife  and  thus  keeps  his  cutting  blade  in  perfect  condition. 

Paring  knives  are  tempered  to  different  degrees  of  hardness.  A 
mediumly  hard-tempered  knife  will  be  found  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  paring.  If  the  knife  is  too  soft,  the  edge  will  wear  down 
quickly  and  continual  sharpening  will  be  necessary.  If  it  is  too 
hard,  it  is  very  difficult  to  sharpen. 

Sharpening  Stones.  Oilstones  with  different  degrees  of 
coarseness  are  needed  for  paring.  One  knife  may  require  a  finer 
or  a  coarser  stone  in  order  to  be  sharpened.  But  these  stones 
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should  all  be  of  fairly  fine  quality,  and  little  oil  should  be  used  on 
them.  Too  much  oil  on  a  stone  interferes  with  the  “biting”  action 
of  the  stone. 

Marking  up  Leather.  Before  paring  is  begun,  the  leather 
must  be  marked  up  to  indicate  the  margins  for  turning  over  the 
board  edges,  and  lines  are  drawn  to  mark  the  width  of  the  back. 
To  mark  up  for  a  full  binding,  the  leather  is  folded  from  out¬ 
side  inward,  with  fore-edges  even,  so  that  the  center  of  it  may  be 
found.  The  center  is  marked  at  head  and  tail  on  the  “flesher” 
side  of  the  leather  —  the  side  next  the  animal.  Then  the  width  of 
the  back  of  the  book  is  measured  from  board  to  board  with  the 
straight  edge  of  a  piece  of  a  paper  and  this  width  is  marked  on  the 
paper.  The  paper  is  folded  over,  mark  on  mark,  to  find  the  center 
of  the  back  measure,  and  this  is  indicated  on  the  paper.  Then  this 
back  center  mark  is  placed  on  the  center  mark  of  the  leather,  the 
width  of  the  back  is  marked  at  head  and  tail  from  the  measure  on 
the  paper  and  lines  are  drawn  through  these  marks  to  outline  the 
position  of  the  back.  The  book  is  placed  on  the  leather  with  the 
back  edge  of  one  board  on  one  of  these  lines,  and  it  is  centered  on 
the  width  of  the  leather,  with  the  same  amount  left  beyond  the 
board  at  head  and  tail.  The  boundary  lines  of  this  board  are  then 
drawn,  and  the  lines  for  the  second  board  are  drawn  in  the  same 
way  (Figs.  103,  108).  This  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated,  but  the  operation  is  very  simple,  and  marking  up  leather 
in  this  way  is  far  more  quickly  accomplished  than  measuring 
with  the  dividers.  The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  108  indicate  where  the 
leather  is  to  be  cut  off  before  paring. 

The  leather  will  stretch  from  back  to  fore-edge  in  the  process 
of  covering.  To  allow  for  this  stretching  the  two  fore-edge  lines 
must  be  re-marked  a  little  back  from  the  edge  of  the  board. 
Leathers  differ  in  the  amount  they  will  stretch,  but  this  can  be 
closely  estimated.  To  determine  the  amount  of  stretch  likely,  one 
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side  of  the  book  is  placed  on  the  leather  with  the  back  edge  of  the 
board  on  one  of  the  lines  marked  for  the  back.  The  fore-edge  of 
the  book  is  brought  slightly  over  the  front  of  the  workbench,  and 
with  pressure  on  the  cover  of  the  book  at  the  back  edge  to  hold 
the  book  in  place,  the  leather  underneath  the  book  is  pulled  to  its 
extreme  length.  In  this  way  the  amount  of  probable  stretch  there 
is  in  the  leather  may  be  seen  and  a  mark  is  made  on  the  leather, 
back  of  the  front  edge  of  the  board,  to  indicate  where  to  draw  the 
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Fig.  108. 

final  fore-edge  line  for  paring.  No  allowance  is  made  for  stretch¬ 
ing  from  head  to  tail  of  the  book. 

The  leather  for  a  half  binding  is  marked  in  the  same  way  as 
for  a  whole  binding  except  that  no  fore-edge  marks  are  necessary. 

PARING  LEATHER 

The  technique  of  paring  leather  is  illusive,  and  learning  to 
pare  is  very  much  like  learning  to  play  golf.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a 
knack  that  has  to  be  mastered,  and  then  various  conditions  play 
their  part  in  contributing  to  success  or  failure.  The  worker  must 
learn  to  recognize  these  conditions,  and  either  utilize  them  or 
overcome  them.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  paring  verbally. 
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The  best  that  can  be  done,  when  practical  demonstration  is  im¬ 
possible,  is  to  outline  where  and  why  leather  must  be  thinned  by 
paring  and  make  some  helpful  suggestions  about  the  process. 
The  learner  must  then  proceed  by  the  trial-and-error  method  to 
master  the  technique. 


Fig.  109  a. 

The  margins  of  leather  extending  beyond  the  cover  boards 
must  be  pared,  or  thinned  down,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
neatly  turned  over  onto  the  inside  of  the  covers.  If  the  leather 
along  the  lines  marking  the  width  of  the  back  is  thick  or  stiff,  it 
must  also  be  pared  or  it  will  wrinkle  on  the  outside  of  the  book 


along  the  joint  and  will  make  the  opening  of  the  book  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  There  is  a  tendency  to  pare  margins  too  thin  for  the  sake  of 
achieving  a  very  finished  appearance.  Margins  should  not  be 
pared  more  than  enough  to  allow  the  leather  to  be  turned  over 
neatly.  Too  thin  paring  is  to  be  condemned  because  the  pores  of 
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a  skin  run  through  it  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface,  and 
cutting  through  them  deeply  impairs  the  strength  of  leather  and 
shortens  its  life  materially  as  a  book  covering. 

The  best  surface  on  which  to  pare  leather  is  a  lithographic 
stone.  It  may  be  bought  new  at  a  binder’s  supply  place,  or  used 
ones,  which  are  quite  as  good  when  they  are  cleaned  off,  may  be 
had  from  a  lithographic  printer.  Leather  can  also  be  pared  on  a 
slab  of  marble  or  of  glass. 

As  some  pressure  must  be  used  in  paring,  the  stone,  even 
when  heavy,  is  liable  to  keep  pushing  back  on  the  bench.  In  order 


Fig.  no. 


to  steady  it  and  keep  it  in  place,  a  device  made  of  wood  serves 
well  (see  Figs.  109  A  and  B).  This  is  made  by  taking  a  piece  of 
wood  about  9  x  12  x  %  inches  and  securing  to  it,  with  small  angle 
irons,  two  wooden  rims  about  1  %  inches  wide  by  %  of  an  inch 
thick  —  one  going  down  to  hold  the  wooden  frame  to  the  table 
and  the  other  going  up  to  hold  the  lithographic  block  in  place. 
The  angle  irons  are  placed  around  the  four  corners  of  the  board. 

A  leather  strop,  a  sharpening  stone,  and  an  oilcan  will  be 
needed  in  paring.  In  order  to  keep  these  things  together  conven¬ 
iently,  the  following  device  will  be  found  useful  (see  Fig.  no) : 
This  is  made  up  of  plyboard  or  other  material  about  J4  of  an  inch 
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thick,  12  inches  long,  and  8  inches  wide.  Instead  of  plyboard, 
binder’s  board  may  be  squared  to  this  size  and  glued  together. 
The  top  surface  is  varnished  to  keep  the  oil  from  penetrating  and 
making  a  messy  board.  Then  a  piece  of  leather  belting,  3  inches 
wide  and  the  length  of  the  board,  is  sewed  firmly  onto  the  board 
at  each  end  with  heavy  linen  thread.  The  belting  should  be  even 
with  the  front  edge  of  the  board.  To  sew  it  on,  holes  must  be 
pierced  through  the  leather  and  board  with  an  awl.  The  under¬ 
side  of  the  board  is  then  lined  up  with  split  leather  to  keep  it  from 
slipping.  On  the  free  part  of  the  board  back  of  the  strop,  the 
sharpening  stone  and  oilcan  are  placed  for  the  work  of  paring, 
and  the  whole  board  is  conveniently  placed  to  the  right  of  the 
paring  stone. 

Paring  Full  Leather  Covers.  Edges  may  be  pared  to  a 
line,  or  they  may  be  pared  well  back  of  a  line  and  beveled  gradu¬ 
ally.  In  paring  so  that  the  bevel  begins  far  back  of  the  line  marked 
to  indicate  the  boundaries  of  the  boards,  the  French  paring 
knife  will  be  found  the  better  one  to  use.  In  paring  to  the  board 
lines,  it  is  advisable  to  use  both  paring  knives.  The  edging  knife 
is  used  for  thinning  down  the  edges  from  the  line,  and  the 
French  knife  is  used  to  take  down  abrupt  bevels. 

In  beginning  to  pare  the  margins,  the  edges  are  first  beveled 
all  round  the  cover.  Either  of  the  two  paring  knives  may  be  used 
for  this  and  should  be  held  at  quite  an  angle.  The  leather  is 
placed  on  the  paring  stone  with  the  grain  side  down  and  is  held 
against  the  side  of  the  block  with  the  left  thumb.  The  bevel  is 
started  at  the  right  end  of  the  edge  by  drawing  the  knife  sharply 
to  the  right  to  produce  a  small  cut.  Then,  with  the  edge  of  the 
leather  almost  parallel  to  the  worker,  the  knife  is  placed  in  this 
cut  and  is  pressed  to  the  left  along  the  edge,  taking  off  the  leather 
somewhat  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  on  an  abrupt  bevel.  The 
leather  is  placed  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  front  of  the  paring  stone, 
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and  with  the  thumb  still  holding  it  as  before,  the  wrist  is  turned 
so  that  the  fingers  may  point  toward  the  left  as  they  lie  on  top  of 
the  leather,  in  order  to  keep  the  leather  held  flat  as  the  paring 
strokes  are  made  (see  Fig.  in).  If  the  fingers  are  not  pressing  to¬ 
ward  the  left  as  the  stroke  is  being  made,  the  leather  will  bunch 
up  and  prevent  the  parer  from  finishing  the  stroke.  When  any 
part  of  the  leather  is  being  pared,  it  should  be  held  on  the  stone, 
close  to  the  front.  If  it  is  placed  any  distance  back  on  the  stone,  the 
knife  cannot  be  held  flat. 

A  paring  knife  with  the  beveled  side  up  is  held  with  the  handle 
resting  in  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  and  with  the  first  and  sec¬ 


ond  fingers  on  top  of  the  knife.  To  pare  the  margins  to  a  line,  the 
edging  knife  is  used.  The  blade  is  placed  just  back  of  the  marked 
line  and  is  pressed  forward,  being  directed  toward  the  left  at  an 
angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees  instead  of  being  pressed 
straight  out  at  right  angles  to  the  line.  The  beginning  of  the  cut 
is  made  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  and  as  the  stroke  proceeds, 
most  of  the  blade  comes  into  use.  The  knife  must  be  held  very  flat 
for  this  cutting  stroke,  and  as  the  stroke  is  made,  there  must  be  a 
constant,  steady  pressure  downward  as  well  as  forward.  The 
angles  for  holding  the  leather  and  for  the  stroke  of  the  knife  are 
indicated  in  Fig.  hi.  Too  much  leather  must  not  be  cut  off  with 
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a  single  stroke  —  only  as  much  is  cut  at  a  time  as  can  be  taken  off 
evenly  and  without  forcing  the  knife.  The  edges  usually  require 
going  over  two  or  three  times,  a  little  thickness  being  taken  off  at 
a  time,  before  they  are  thinned  sufficiently.  The  worker  should 
always  be  seated  when  using  this  knife. 

After  the  edge  has  been  gone  over  with  the  edging  knife,  there 
will  be  a  “shoulder,”  or  ridge,  left  on  the  leather  where  the  edge 
began  to  be  pared  at  the  line.  This  ridge  should  be  smoothed  off 
with  the  French  paring  knife  after  each  time  the  other  knife  is 
used.  If  this  ridge  is  not  leveled,  paring  down  again  with  the  edg¬ 
ing  knife  will  be  difficult,  and  there  will  be  danger  of  cutting  in. 
Whenever  the  marked  lines  are  cut  off  in  paring,  they  should  be 
put  in  again. 

The  French  paring  knife  is  not  difficult  to  learn  to  use.  It  may 
be  used  with  both  a  cutting  and  a  scraping  stroke,  but  except  for 
edging  work,  it  is  mostly  used  with  a  scraping  stroke.  It  will  be 
found  that  this  knife  is  more  easily  used  if  the  parer  is  standing. 
He  can  do  the  work  more  quickly  in  this  position,  as  the  knife 
may  be  held  at  a  greater  angle  with  safety,  and  thus  he  can  put 
more  force  into  the  stroke  and  take  off  a  greater  amount  of 
leather  at  a  time.  The  knife  is  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
edging  knife,  and  the  stroke  is  made  at  the  same  angle  also. 
When  paring  with  this  knife,  the  handle  is  tilted  slightly  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  knife  is  drawn  forward  and  backward  in  short, 
quick  strokes.  The  amount  to  tilt  the  knife  varies  with  the  leather 
—  the  softer  the  leather,  the  greater  the  angle  at  which  it  may  be 
used  with  safety,  and  consequently  the  quicker  the  paring. 

As  the  edges  are  being  pared,  they  should  be  tested  for  thick¬ 
ness  and  evenness  from  time  to  time.  To  test  them,  the  leather  is 
folded  over  with  the  grain  inside,  and  the  fingers  and  thumb  are 
run  over  the  fold.  The  thickness,  as  well  as  any  unevenness,  can 
be  judged  in  this  way.  This  same  test  should  be  made  along  the 
middle  of  the  margin.  The  margins  are  pared  so  that  they  gradu- 
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ate  from  the  thickest  part,  which  is  along  the  line,  to  a  fairly  thin 
edge. 

Usually  a  little  paring  has  to  be  done  along  the  edges  which 
outline  the  position  of  the  back.  This  is  done  with  the  French 
knife  unless  the  leather  is  very  heavy,  when  both  knives  may  be 
brought  into  use.  With  small  books,  the  paring  often  has  to  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  leather  covering  the  back  itself.  By  folding  over  the 
leather  with  the  flesher  side  out  and  rolling  it  between  the  fingers 
and  thumb,  the  worker  can  readily  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  too 
thick  to  work  over  the  bands  of  the  book.  The  leather  over  the 
joint  should  not  be  pared  more  than  enough  to  allow  a  free  open¬ 
ing  of  the  book. 

After  the  back  and  margins  are  pared  evenly,  the  two  leather 
margins  within  the  marks  for  the  back  must  be  pared  still 
further.  The  part  of  the  leather  which  turns  over  to  form  the 
headcap  should  be  thinned  only  slightly  —  just  enough  so  that 
after  the  headcap  has  been  formed  it  will  be  on  a  line  with  the 
boards.  But  the  remaining  part  of  the  leather,  beyond  that  used 
to  make  the  headcap,  is  graduated  down  until  at  the  edge  it  is 
quite  thin.  This  is  to  prevent  this  doubled-over  leather  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  ridge  on  the  back. 

Paring  Half  Leather  Covers.  The  leather  for  half  bind- 

« 

ings,  which  reaches  over  the  back  and  end  margins,  is  pared  the 
same  as  for  whole  bindings.  Where  the  leather  ends  on  the  sides, 
it  is  beveled  off  and  thinned  down  to  a  thickness  equal  to  the 
“filling-in”  boards,  which  are  glued  up  to  it  (see  p.  247). 

To  pare  the  corners,  the  measuring  corner  pattern  (see  Fig. 
104)  is  placed  on  the  leather  corner  with  its  long,  or  diagonal, 
side  even  with  the  long  side  of  the  leather.  The  outline  of  the 
corner  pattern  is  marked  on  the  leather  with  a  pencil  to  indicate 
the  margins  to  be  turned  over  the  board,  and  these  are  pared  like 
the  margins  of  a  full  leather  binding.  The  leather  projecting  be- 
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yond  the  point  of  the  corner  outline  is  cut  off  so  that  it  is  just  long 
enough  to  be  folded  over  the  corner  and  to  overlap  slightly  on  the 
inside  of  the  cover.  This  small  space  of  leather  at  the  tip  of  the 
triangle  is  thinned  down  somewhat  more  than  the  other  margins 
to  enable  it  to  be  folded  over  the  board  neatly. 

Paring  Leather  Hinges.  Leather  hinges  are  cut  to  a  width 
that  allows  the  leather  to  go  over  the  joint  of  the  book  and  be 
pasted  on  an  end  paper,  plus  the  width  of  the  turn-ins,  or 
margins,  of  the  cover.  The  length  of  the  hinges  is  cut  about  a  half 
inch  longer  than  the  bookboard,  to  allow  for  a  possible  accident 
in  paring.  When  the  measure  of  the  depth  of  the  joint  has  been 
taken,  a  liberal  one-quarter  inch  should  be  added  to  it,  and  this 
distance  is  marked  on  the  long  side  of  the  leather  hinge  after  the 
length  has  been  cut.  The  remaining  width  represents  the  part  of 
the  leather  that  is  to  lie  on  the  inside  of  the  book  cover. 

The  margin  of  the  hinge  which  is  to  rest  on  the  inside  of  the 
book  cover  is  pared  the  same  thickness  as  the  other  inside 
margins.  That  part  of  the  hinge  which  is  to  be  pasted  over  the 
joint  and  onto  the  end  paper  is  pared  quite  thin,  increasingly 
thin  toward  the  edge. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  (see  Fig.  46  C)  that  leather  hinges 
are  attached  to  the  end  paper  when  they  are  to  be  sewed  with  it, 
and  they  must  therefore  be  pared  before  the  book  is  sewed.  The 
procedure  for  attaching  leather  hinges  to  be  put  in  after  the  book 
has  been  covered  will  be  explained  in  proper  sequence. 

Paring  Inlays,  Leather  Flyleaves,  and  Doublures. 
Leather  for  inlaying  or  onlaying  a  design  must  be  pared  very 
thin.  The  edges  are  pared  to  paper  thinness,  though  the  center 
may  be  left  somewhat  thicker  if  the  inlay  is  large,  in  order  to 
allow  the  inlaid  pattern  to  stand  out.  This  is  purely  a  matter  of 
judgment  and  taste,  dependent  upon  the  type  of  inlay.  If  control 
of  the  edging  paring  knife  has  been  mastered,  this  knife  is  best 
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Used  for  small  inlays.  An  inlay  must  be  pared  absolutely  even,  or 
bumps  will  appear  on  its  surface. 

Leather  flyleaves  and  doublures  are  the  most  difficult  to  pare. 
They  too  must  be  pared  to  an  even  thickness.  The  leather,  if 
thick,  should  be  sent  out  to  be  thinned  down,  unless  a  leather¬ 
paring  machine  is  in  the  binder’s  equipment.  When  received 
from  the  professional  parer,  the  flyleaves  must  be  still  further 
pared  down  to  the  thinness  desired.  They  must  be  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout.  The  doublures  may  be  slightly  thicker  in 
the  center,  but  the  edges  must  be  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  leather  margins.  Either  the  French  knife  or  the 
edging  knife  may  be  used  for  the  paring.  Very  likely  both  should 
be  employed  to  attain  the  greatest  efficiency. 

PARING  PAPER 

Paper  paring  is  quite  tricky.  It  is  done  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
on  which  a  slight  burr  has  been  put.  To  get  a  burr  on  a  knife  for 
paring  paper,  the  cutting  edge  is  drawn  several  times  across  a 
lithographic  stone,  with  the  blade  tilted  to  just  less  than  ninety 
degrees  and  with  the  bevel  down  toward  the  stone.  This  should 
turn  the  edge  over  to  form  the  burr  that  is  needed.  The  edge  to  be 
pared  should  be  placed  away  from  the  worker  and  almost  par¬ 
allel  to  him.  Then  with  the  burr  downward  and  the  knife  held 
at  a  slight  angle,  the  edge  of  the  paper  can  be  pared  off  from  right 
to  left  in  a  long  curl,  with  slight  pressure  of  the  knife.  The 
amount  of  burr  needed,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  pressure  to  be 
used  and  the  angle  at  which  the  knife  is  to  be  held,  will  vary  with 
different  papers,  and  it  requires  considerable  practice  to  learn  to 
pare  paper  with  an  evenly  beveled  edge.  The  greater  the  angle  of 
the  knife,  the  shorter  and  sharper  the  bevel  will  be. 


CHAPTER  XV 

FORWARDING 

Covering.  Cutting  Inside  Margins  and  Filling  In. 

Pasting  Bac\  End  Papers 

COVERING 

BEFORE  a  book  is  covered,  the  boards  must  be  cleaned  up. 

If  there  are  any  spots  of  glue  or  paste  on  them,  they  should 
be  removed,  and  the  edges  should  be  rubbed  down  with  a  folder 
to  take  off  any  burr.  If  the  slips  on  the  outside  are  too  thick,  they 
are  trimmed  down  so  that  they  will  not  show  too  prominently. 
Then  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper,  cut  a  little  larger  than  the 
boards,  is  glued  and  is  lined  down  on  the  outside  of  each  board. 
It  is  placed  with  one  straight  edge  just  barely  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
board  next  the  joint  and  is  rubbed  down.  A  tin  is  put  under  the 
board,  and  with  a  knife,  the  paper  is  cut  even  with  the  board 
edges.  Wrapping  paper  is  likewise  lined  down  on  the  inside  of 
the  boards  to  counteract  any  warping.  After  the  boards  are  lined, 
the  book  is  put  aside  under  a  weight  until  the  paper  has  dried. 
After  it  has  dried,  it  is  sandpapered  down  just  over  the  slips  on 
both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  boards  until  the  bumps 
produced  by  the  slips  have  disappeared.  These  lining  papers  pre¬ 
vent  the  slips  from  showing  through. 

The  squares  of  the  book  should  be  looked  to,  for  although  they 
were  “set”  when  the  boards  were  laced  on,  they  may  have  been 
disturbed.  To  reset  them,  some  paste  is  put  on  the  underside  of 
each  slip;  after  the  boards  are  adjusted  so  that  the  squares  are 
even  all  round,  the  slips  are  tapped  with  a  hammer  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  board,  as  when  lacing  in;  and  the  book  is  put  in  the 
press  with  covered  tins  outside  and  inside  of  the  boards  and  is  left 
for  about  fifteen  minutes. 

If  the  cords  have  not  been  straightened  and  made  equidistant, 
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this  should  be  done  before  covering,  and  they  should  be  nipped 
up  tightly  with  a  pair  of  nickel-plated  band  nippers  (see  Fig. 
1 12).  Presumably  the  cover  was  marked  after  paring;  if  not,  the 


Fig.  1 12. 


marking  should  be  done  before  beginning  to  cover.  The  lines 
should  be  distinct  and  should  run  all  the  way  to  the  edges  of  the 
leather,  as  this  makes  the  placement  of  the  book  on  the  leather 
easier  and  quicker. 


Fig- 113- 

Before  the  covering,  there  must  be  ready  on  the  workbench:  a 
bowl  of  well-beaten-up  starch  paste;  a  clean  paste  brush;  a  jar  of 
commercial  paste;  two  shaped  covering  folders,  one  for  pulling 
over  the  leather  and  smoothing  it  down  (Fig.  30)  and  the  other 


for  use  in  shaping  the  headcaps  (see  Fig.  113);  a  small  bowl  of 
water  with  a  sponge;  a  utility  knife;  a  corner  knife  (see  Fig. 
1 14) ;  a  pair  of  shears;  a  band  stick  (a  piece  of  wood  about  eight 
inches  long  by  half  an  inch  thick  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  covered  with  split  skin) ;  a  pair  of  band  nippers;  a  headcap- 
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setting  block  (see  Fig.  115);  a  utility  sharpening  stone;  a  clean 
lithographic  block;  several  pieces  of  unprinted  news;  several 
thicknesses  of  paper  towels;  two  celluloid  sheets;  a  piece  of 
strong  sewing  thread;  and  a  cloth  for  wiping  off  the  hands  or  the 
lithographic  block.  After  these  things  are  assembled,  the  binder 
is  ready  for  covering. 

The  novice  has  a  tendency  to  feel  hurried  and  flustered  when 
covering,  but  if  the  leather  is  pasted  properly  and  the  whole  oper¬ 
ation  of  covering  has  been  analyzed  and  resolved  into  successive 
steps,  there  is  no  need  of  hurrying.  I  have  found  that  if  the  begin¬ 


ner  has  these  steps  outlined  before  him  as  he  works,  he  gains  con¬ 
fidence  and  poise.  An  outline  serves  to  dispel  his  nervousness 
from  the  fear  of  forgetting  to  do  something  at  the  proper  time. 
After  covering  has  been  done  a  few  times  in  this  way,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  order  of  working  becomes  automatic.  Following  is  an 
outline  suggested  for  this  purpose : 

1.  Paste  leather  and  fold  over. 

2.  Nick  corners  of  boards. 

3.  Paste  spine  with  commercial  paste. 

4.  Repaste  leather. 

5.  Place  book  on  leather  and  pull  up  left  side. 

6.  Dampen  leather  on  spine — pull  it  over  back. 

7.  Nip  up  bands  slightly. 

8.  Use  band  stick  until  leather  begins  to  stick. 

9.  Nip  up. 

10.  Set  sides  and  rub  them  down. 
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11.  Nip  up. 

12.  Band-stick  again. 

13.  Tailor  back. 

14.  Cut  corners  of  leather. 

15.  Nip  up  and  rub  down  sides  with  special  attention  to  joint. 

16.  Paste  turn-ins  at  head  or  tail*- 

17.  Turnover  pasted  turn-ins. 

18.  Paste  opposite  turn-ins. 

19.  Turn  over  opposite  turn-ins. 

20.  Paste  fore-edge  turn-ins  one  at  a  time  and  turn  over. 

21.  Set  and  shape  headcaps. 

22.  Give  a  general  tailoring  of  leather. 

23.  Set  boards  to  joints. 

24.  Nip  up  and  rub  down. 

25.  Tie  thread  around  book  and  through  nicks  at  headcaps. 

26.  Set  headcaps  and  shape. 

27.  Nip  up  and  rub  down. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  instructions  based  on  this  synopsis 
of  covering.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  paste  the  leather  cov¬ 
er.  The  cover  is  placed  on  newspaper  cut  amply  large  so  that  the 
worker  is  not  hampered  by  fearing  to  go  beyond  the  edges  of  it- 
and  the  leather  is  pasted  from  center  to  fore-edge  in  order  that 
any  stretching  will  take  place  on  the  book-width  and  not  on  the 
book-height  of  the  leather.  The  brush  is  held  as  for  other  pasting. 
If  the  leather  is  delicate  in  color,  unprinted  news  should  be  used 
to  paste  on,  but  for  dark  leathers  printed  newspaper  is  suitable. 
There  should  be  a  generous  amount  of  paste  used  in  this  first 
pasting  of  the  leather,  as  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  thirsty  for  it,  and 
this  thirst  must  be  satisfied;  otherwise  the  pores  will  steal  the 
paste  put  on  later  to  make  the  leather  adhere  to  the  book.  In  other 
words,  this  first  coat  of  paste  acts  as  a  filler,  or  size,  and  nothing 
more.  It  must  be  evenly  applied,  and  no  surplus  paste  should  be 
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left.  The  entire  success  in  making  a  leather  adhere  firmly  to  a 
book,  providing  it  is  properly  rubbed  into  place,  lies  in  filling  up 
these  pores  before  paste  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  affixing  the 
leather  to  the  book.  When  pasted  smoothly  the  leather  is  folded 
over  “to  mellow,”  with  the  pasted  side  in. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  a  smooth  leather,  such  as  calf  or  seal¬ 
skin,  should  be  pasted  with  thinner  paste  than  that  used  for 
morocco,  levant,  or  pigskin.  The  reason  is  that  calf  and  sealskin 

f - - - 


Fig.  ii 6. 

have  many  small  pores,  and  a  heavy  paste  would  clog  them  and 
not  penetrate  so  far  as  a  thinner  paste. 

While  the  pasted  leather  is  left  folded  so  that  the  paste  will 
penetrate  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  four  corners  of  the  boards  next 
to  the  joint  are  nicked.  That  is,  they  are  cut  off  at  an  angle  from 
the  upper  side,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  headbands  may  have  a 
place  to  lodge  and  will  not  protrude  on  the  sides  of  the  book  after 
it  is  covered.  A  tin  or  headcap  setting  block  is  placed  under  the 
board  at  the  joint,  and  the  board  is  cut  with  the  utility  knife  on 
an  angle  slanting  toward  the  joint  (see  Fig.  116).  After  this,  the 
spine  of  the  book  is  pasted  thoroughly  with  a  commercial  paste  in 
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order  to  size  it,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  an  excess  of 
paste  next  the  cords. 

The  leather  is  then  unfolded  and  is  given  a  second  pasting.  The 
more  perfect  side  is  chosen  for  the  front  of  the  book,  and  the 
leather  is  laid  out  flat.  With  the  covers  of  the  book  held  closed,  the 
back  of  the  book  is  placed  down  on  the  leather  between  the  two 
lines  marked  for  it  and  between  the  head  and  tail  margin  lines 
(see  Fig.  117).  The  left  side  of  the  leather  is  brought  up  on  the 
cover  board,  the  book  is  turned  over  on  the  bench  with  the  fore- 
edge  down,  and  the  other  side  of  the  leather  is  let  to  fall  over  its 
board.  The  leather  on  the  sides  should  not  yet  be  put  in  place,  but 


should  be  allowed  to  take  its  approximate  position  without  being 
pressed  down  until  the  leather  on  the  back  has  been  worked  over 
and  fixed  in  place. 

With  the  book  in  this  same  position,  the  leather  along  the  back 
is  slightly  dampened  with  a  small  sponge  (except  when  calf  or 
delicate  leathers  are  used).  Then,  beginning  with  the  center  cord, 
or,  as  it  will  be  called  hereafter,  “band,”  the  worker  pulls  the 
leather  downward  from  the  end  of  the  book  toward  the  bands, 
using  the  palms  of  the  hands  on  each  side  of  the  back.  The  book 
is  reversed,  and  the  leather  is  pulled  toward  the  bands  from  its 
opposite  end.  This  pulling  toward  the  bands  from  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  is  to  ensure  a  sufficient  amount  of  leather  over  the  bands. 
Then  the  leather  is  pulled  straight  down  on  each  side  of  the  back 
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with  a  good  deal  of  force.  The  bands  are  now  nipped  up  with  the 
band  nippers  (see  Fig.  n8)  just  enough  to  see  if  sufficient  leather 
has  been  pulled  over  them  so  that  they  may  be  later  nipped  up 
tightly  without  having  the  leather  pull  away  from  them.  Too 
much  time  must  not  be  spent  on  them  just  yet,  for  they  will  lend 
themselves  to  being  more  firmly  nipped  up  after  the  paste  has 
taken  hold,  whereas  it  is  important  at  this  point  to  work  the 
leather  down  between  the  bands  and  to  get  the  rest  of  the  cover 
put  in  its  proper  place  before  the  paste  has  had  time  to  dry. 


After  the  leather  on  the  back  of  the  book  has  been  pulled  over 
tightly,  the  band  stick  is  used  between  the  bands  to  induce  the 
leather  to  stick.  With  the  book  parallel  to  the  worker,  the  stick 
is  pressed,  not  rubbed,  on  the  leather  with  a  rocking  motion. 
Then  when  the  paste  appears  to  be  taking  hold  on  the  back,  the 
bands  are  nipped  up  again,  as  they  are  after  almost  every  opera¬ 
tion  of  covering,  and  the  sides  are  looked  to  and  set.  To  set  the 
sides,  the  book  is  placed  flat  on  the  lithographic  stone  with  the 
back  toward  the  worker,  and  the  leather  is  pressed  with  a  folder 
very  firmly  over  the  joint  from  the  back  of  the  book  toward  the 
side.  This  fixes  the  leather  at  the  joint  and  brings  over  any  sur¬ 
plus  leather.  Now  the  fore-edge  of  the  book  is  turned  toward  the 
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worker,  and  the  leather  is  raised  on  a  side  of  the  book  and  pulled 
over  from  the  joint  until  the  lines  marked  on  it  coincide  with  the 
edges  of  the  board.  If  it  is  necessary  to  pull  the  leather  in  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  marks,  it  will  of  course  be  wrinkled,  and  then  the 
grain  must  be  “made.”  To  “make”  the  grain,  that  is,  to  form  it  in 
a  natural  pattern,  the  leather  is  slightly  dampened,  and  with  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  it  is  worked  over  with  a  rotary  pushing  mo¬ 
tion.  The  grain  is  arranged  in  this  way  to  correspond  with  that 
on  the  rest  of  the  leather.  This  process  is  repeated  on  the  other 
side  of  the  book.  After  the  leather  on  the  sides  has  been  placed 
and  the  grain  has  been  adjusted,  paper  is  put  over  the  sides,  and 
they  are  rubbed  down  thoroughly,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  board  edges  and  the  joints. 

All  this  manipulation  of  the  book  has  a  tendency  to  interfere 
with  the  sticking  of  the  leather  on  the  back,  and  therefore  the 
back  is  looked  to  again.  It  is  nipped  up,  band-sticked,  and 
“tailored,”  or  finished  to  a  nicety.  Almost  any  amount  of  time 
may  now  be  spent  on  the  refinements  of  the  covering,  for  the 
leather  has  been  put  in  place,  and  it  should  be  sticking  firmly. 
At  this  point  it  is  well  to  test  the  leather  over  the  back  to  see 
whether  it  is  adhering.  To  test  the  sticking  of  the  leather,  the 
back  is  placed  upward  and  one  board  at  a  time  is  lifted.  If  the 
leather  is  not  stuck  down  tightly  to  the  back,  it  will  pull  away 
from  the  board  when  the  board  is  opened  in  this  way.  In  that 
event,  the  leather  over  the  back  must  be  slightly  dampened  and 
then  worked  over  until  it  is  made  to  stick. 

The  next  step  is  to  turn  over  the  margins  and  miter  the  corners 
on  the  inside.  There  are  several  ways  of  mitering  the  corners  of 
the  leather  on  the  inside  of  a  book,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
corners,  which  will  now  be  described,  is  mitered  before  the 
margins  are  turned  over.  For  this  purpose  a  corner  knife  is  used 
(see  Fig.  114).  The  knife  has  a  long  flexible  blade,  which  is  bev¬ 
eled  on  one  side  and  tapers  from  the  handle  toward  the  end.  It 
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must  be  kept  sharpened  to  an  acute  cutting  edge.  The  book  is 
placed  near  the  right  corner  of  the  covering  stone  with  its  covers 
closed  and  with  its  fore-edge  to  the  right.  The  left  hand  is  put 
between  the  book  and  the  bottom  board,  and  the  back  edge  of  the 
knife  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  corner  of  the  board  and  a 
little  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  corner,  to  make 
a  line  on  which  the  leather  is  to  be  cut.  The  leather  is  then  cut  on 
this  line  by  inserting  the  long-bladed  knife  under  the  board  at  the 
corner  and  drawing  it  sharply  across  the  corner  (see  Fig.  119). 
On  the  inside  of  the  board,  a  line  bisecting  the  corner  is  drawn 


with  a  pencil,  and  the  leather  is  brought  over  onto  the  inside  and 
tested  for  length.  It  should  be  long  enough  so  that  the  two  sides 
just  lap  over  each  other  on  the  line  bisecting  the  corner.  If  too 
long,  it  should  be  trimmed  in  the  same  manner  it  was  cut.  It  is 
then  thinned  down  all  along  the  edge  back  to  where  it  is  to  turn 
over  onto  the  board  so  that  the  corner  can  be  neatly  mitered.  The 
cut  edge  on  the  fore-edge  margin  will  be  turned  over  the  other 
edge,  and  it  must  therefore  be  thinned  carefully  and  be  cleanly 
cut.  The  leather  on  all  four  corners  is  cut  and  mitered  in  this  way, 
and  the  coverer  is  then  ready  for  turning  over  the  margins.  If  the 
book  to  be  covered  has  a  hollow  back,  the  paper  forming  the  hol¬ 
low  should  be  slit  up  along  the  joint  for  about  three-quarters  of 
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an  inch  at  head  and  tail  on  both  sides  of  the  book,  so  that  the 
leather  turn-in,  as  it  comes  over  the  back  of  the  book,  may  be 
tucked  under  the  hollow  when  the  turn-in  is  being  turned  over. 

Beginning  with  either  the  head  or  the  tail  margin,  the  leather 
is  pasted  thoroughly  with  starch  paste  on  the  inside  of  the  turn¬ 
over,  and  a  little  paste  is  put  with  the  finger  on  the  outside  of  the 
leather  which  is  to  be  turned  in  over  the  back.  Several  thicknesses 
of  soft  paper  toweling  are  put  along  the  edge  of  the  lithographic 
stone  to  prevent  the  back  of  the  book  from  being  marked.  The 
book  is  placed  back  down  on  the  stone  and  over  the  edge,  and 
the  boards  are  let  to  fall  open  on  the  stone  (see  Fig.  120).  Then, 


with  one  thumb  on  each  of  the  boards  just  next  to  the  back  of  the 
book  and  with  the  index  fingers  under  the  turn-ins,  the  boards 
are  pressed  down  quickly,  and  the  turn-ins  are  simultaneously 
brought  over  the  boards  at  this  point  and  are  tucked  in  next  to 
the  back  of  the  book.  The  left  board  is  then  brought  up  into  place 
to  prevent  the  leather  from  being  pulled  away  at  the  joint;  and 
on  the  underboard,  which  is  on  the  block,  the  turn-in  leather  is 
pulled  over  with  the  covering  folder  and  is  smoothed  out  (see 
Fig.  121  A).  At  the  corner,  the  leather  turned  over  is  made  to 
come  just  over  the  bisecting  mark  on  the  inside  of  the  board,  and 
the  leather  on  the  edge  of  the  book  at  the  corner  is  folded  over 
onto  the  edge  of  the  board  at  the  fore-edge  (see  Fig.  121  B)  and 
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is  creased  firmly  so  that  when  the  fore-edge  turn-in  is  brought 
over  the  edge  of  the  board,  the  corner  will  be  neatly  covered  (see 
Fig.  i2i  C .  The  projection  beyond  the  corner  should  not  be  over 


Fig.  121  B. 


Fig.  121  c. 

a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  If  too  long,  there  will  be  an  unsightly  pleat 
at  the  corner.  The  leather  all  along  the  edge  should  be  squared 
up  on  the  board.  Then  the  book  is  turned  over  and  the  opposite 
turn-in  is  brought  over  and  smoothed  down. 
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The  boards  of  the  book  are  closed,  and  the  headcaps  are  looked 
to.  The  leather  forming  the  headcaps  should  just  cover  the  head- 
band.  After  a  little  practice,  the  coverer  will  be  able  to  leave  out 
just  the  right  amount,  but  if  too  little  has  been  left  out,  the  book  is 
placed  back  down  on  the  stone  and  the  leather  is  pulled  out 
from  the  back  with  the  point  of  a  folder  until  the  right  amount 
protrudes  evenly.  If  too  much  has  been  left  out,  the  excess  leather 
can  usually  be  worked  down  on  the  back  of  the  book  toward  the 
band.  This  is  better  than  trying  to  get  rid  of  the-  leather  by  push¬ 
ing  it  in  under  the  back,  for  the  lining  paper  is  liable  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  through  this  manipulation,  and  a  bump  under  the  leather 
on  the  back  of  the  book  will  result.  After  the  amount  of  leather 
left  for  the  headcap  has  been  adjusted  it  is  turned  over  and  patted 
down  with  the  folder;  then  the  margins  on  the  opposite  end  of 
the  book  are  pasted  and  turned  in,  and  the  second  headcap  is 
formed.  Finally  the  two  fore-edge  margins  are  pasted  and  turned 
over,  and  the  leather  on  all  the  edges  of  the  book  is  squared  up 
with  the  folder  and  made  sharp  and  trim-looking. 

The  book  is  now  covered,  and  it  is  best  to  give  the  leather  a 
general  tailoring  at  this  point.  The  bands  are  nipped  up,  the  back 
and  sides  rubbed  down,  and  the  board  edges  sharpened.  Then  the 
boards  of  the  book  are  squared  with  the  joint.  Just  here  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  the  reader  that  there  is  a  technical  difference  be¬ 
tween  “a  hinge”  and  “a  joint.”  A  joint  is  that  part  of  the  bound 
book  which  has  been  turned  over  during  the  backing  operation 
for  the  board  to  rest  in.  A  hinge  is  any  material  that  is  fastened 
over  the  joint  to  connect  the  book  with  the  board.  A  close  analogy 
will  be  found  in  the  jamb  and  hinge  of  a  door;  the  jamb  repre¬ 
sents  the  space  provided  for  hinging  the  door  to  the  frame,  as  the 
joint  of  a  book  represents  the  space  for  hinging  the  cover  to  the 
book.  It  is  important  to  make  this  distinction  clear,  and  this  anal¬ 
ogy  is  suggested  in  order  to  bring  out  the  necessity  of  having  a 
joint  square  if  it  is  to  function  properly,  for  we  are  all  acquainted 
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with  doors  that  swing  open  when  they  are  unlatched  and  will 
not  stay  closed,  because  the  doorjambs  are  not  square. 

If  a  board  has  dragged  away  from  the  joint  (see  Fig.  122  A), 
one  cover  is  opened  at  right  angles  to  the  back  of  the  book,  and 
with  a  folder  in  the  right  hand  held  up  in  the  joint,  the  board  is 
forced  toward  the  book  and  against  the  folder  until  it  lines  with 
the  edge  of  the  joint  (see  Figs.  122  B  and  122  C).  Then  the  cover 


is  carefully  closed  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  board, 
and  the  other  joint  is  set  likewise. 

After  this  is  done,  the  bands  are  again  nipped  up,  the  sides  and 
back  are  rubbed  down,  and  a  thread  is  tied  around  the  book  at  the 
back,  passing  through  the  nicks  on  the  back  edges  of  the  boards. 
To  tie  the  book  up  easily  it  is  placed  on  the  stone  with  the  back  to¬ 
ward  the  worker.  A  piece  of  linen  sewing  thread  is  wound 
around  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  hold  it  firmly  and  is 
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then  brought  twice  around  the  book  through  the  nicks.  The  book 
is  stood  up  on  end,  and  the  thread  is  pulled  firmly,  tied  in  the 
center  of  the  edge,  and  then  cut  off.  If  tied  too  near  the  boards, 
the  ends  are  liable  to  mark  the  leather  on  the  back. 

The  two  headcaps  are  then  shaped  and  set.  The  thread  run¬ 
ning  through  the  nicks  defines  the  ends  of  the  headcaps  and  en¬ 
ables  the  worker  to  curl  the  ends  over  with  the  headcap  folder 
(see  Fig.  113)  and  give  them  a  trig  shape  (see  Fig.  123).  The 
book  is  placed  down  on  the  headcap  setting  block  (see  Fig.  1 15), 
and  a  folder  is  dipped  in  water  and  made  to  smooth  the  leather 


down  lightly  on  the  back  toward  the  block.  Then  the  leather  is 
sharply  tapped  at  right  angles  to  the  back  as  the  book  is  pressed 
down  on  the  setting  block.  This  is  done  at  both  head  and  tail  of 
the  book.  Since  the  block  is  wedge-shaped,  the  greatest  pressure 
on  the  book  comes  on  the  headcap  at  the  thicker  end  of  the  block, 
so  that  a  sharp  outline  of  the  headcap  may  be  made.  Again,  the 
meticulous  binder  nips  up,  rubs  down,  and  tailors  his  book  care¬ 
fully.  Before  the  book  is  put  away  to  dry,  the  leather  cover  should 
be  wiped  off  with  a  dampened  sponge  to  remove  any  paste  stains. 
Care  must  be  taken  during  the  covering  operation  to  keep  the 
book  from  hitting  metal  tools,  for  if  metal  touches  damp  leather, 
it  will  leave  a  dark  stain. 
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When  the  book  is  ready  to  be  put  aside  to  dry,  celluloid  sheets 
are  slipped  between  the  book  and  the  cover  board  on  each  side 
without  raising  the  boards  and  disturbing  the  joints.  The  book  is 
put  away  between  several  thicknesses  of  printed  newspaper  with 
a  sheet  of  unprinted  news  next  the  leather,  and  a  lithographic 
block  is  placed  over  it.  It  is  left  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  until  the  paste  has  had  time  to  take  hold.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  book  is  taken  from  under  the  weight,  the  thread  is 
cut,  and  the  joints  are  looked  to.  This  is  merely  a  matter  of  in¬ 
surance,  for  the  boards  are  probably  set  in  place,  but,  should  they 


Fig.  124. 

need  forcing  up  a  bit  toward  the  joint,  this  can  now  be  done  effec¬ 
tually  before  the  paste  has  thoroughly  dried.  After  the  setting  of 
joints  has  been  done,  the  covers  of  the  book  are  closed,  and  the 
headcaps,  which  have  been  disturbed  by  opening  of  the  book,  are 
set  and  tailored  again.  The  book  is  then  put  under  the  stone,  after 
being  placed  between  fresh  papers,  and  is  left  to  dry  overnight.  It 
is  very  necessary  to  change  the  papers,  for  the  first  papers  absorb 
a  great  deal  of  dampness  from  the  leather  cover  and  are  likely  to 
be  marked  in  wavy  lines,  which  would  be  imprinted  on  the 
leather  cover  if  the  paper  were  left  on  the  book. 

Should  there  be  trouble  in  making  the  leather  stick  on  the 
back,  as  is  not  unlikely  to  happen  in  the  case  of  very  thin  books, 
it  is  best  to  tie  the  book  up'after  it  is  covered,  instead  of  putting  it 
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under  a  lithographic  stone.  A  pair  of  tying-up  boards,  which  have 
a  small  ledge  on  the  bottom  to  hold  the  book,  are  used  (see  Fig. 
124).  Before  the  book  is  tied  up,  celluloid  sheets  are  put  in  be¬ 
tween  the  text  and  the  bookboards.  After  the  book  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  tying-up  boards,  the  heaviest  sewing  thread  or  fine 
string  is  first  wrapped  around  the  length  of  the  boards  two  or 
three  times  and  fastened  with  a  knot,  and  then  it  is  brought  up 
from  underneath  the  boards  over  the  underside  of  the  first  right 
band,  is  run  around  the  book,  and  is  brought  up  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same  band.  This  is  continued  around  all  the  bands,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  124.  The  thread  must  be  laid  close  up  to  the  bands, 
is  pulled  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  is  finally  fastened  by  drawing  it 
through  a  slit  in  the  end  of  the  tying-up  board.  A  strip  of  paper 
folded  over  several  times  is  drawn  up  under  the  threads  near  the 
back  on  each  side  of  the  book  to  prevent  the  book  from  being 
marked.  After  the  book  has  been  left  tied  up  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  it  may  be  untied,  and  if  the  back  is  sticking, 
the  book  is  put  away  under  a  stone  as  previously  described. 

The  day  after  a  book  has  been  covered,  its  boards  should  be 
opened,  but  if  the  leather  binds  over  the  joints,  the  opening  must 
not  be  proceeded  with  until  the  leather  has  been  loosened.  The 
book  is  placed  on  the  bench  with  one  cover  pulled  back  as  far  as 
it  will  go  without  straining  the  leather,  and  a  supporting  board  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  book  is  put  under  it.  The  leather  near 
the  joint  is  then  dampened  with  a  sable  brush,  and  the  water  is 
spread  over  the  whole  margin,  so  that  a  watermark  rim  will  not 
be  left  on  the  leather.  As  soon  as  the  leather  is  sufficiently  damp¬ 
ened,  it  may  be  lifted  from  the  board  near  the  joint  with  the 
point  of  a  small  bone  folder.  This  stretches  the  leather  somewhat, 
and  the  board  is  then  pushed  toward  the  back  of  the  book  until 
it  is  squared  to  the  joint.  After  the  board  is  squared  up  at  both 
ends,  a  little  paste  is  put  under  the  freed  leather,  and  with  a  piece 
of  paper  over  it,  the  leather  is  rubbed  down  in  place.  The  board  is 
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left  in  this  position  without  disturbing  the  joint,  and  the  book  is 
turned  over.  If  the  second  board  opens  stiffly,  the  leather  is  freed 
at  the  joint  and  is  set  as  for  the  first  one.  The  book  must  be  left  in 
this  position,  with  both  boards  turned  back  at  right  angles  to  the 
book  and  with  a  board  between  them,  until  the  freshly  pasted 
leather  is  dry.  This  usually  takes  about  a  half  hour.  The  boards 
are  then  closed,  and  the  book  is  put  away  under  a  heavy  weight 
until  needed.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  if  the  leather  had 
not  been  pulled  away  unduly  from  the  joint  when  it  was  being 
turned  over  the  boards,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  loosen  it  after 
covering. 


Fig.  125. 

CUTTING  INSIDE  MARGINS  AND  FILLING  IN 

After  a  book  has  been  covered,  the  leather  margins  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  cover  are  uneven  and  must  be  trimmed.  To  prevent  a 
depression  from  showing  under  the  end  papers  after  they  are 
pasted  back,  the  cover  is  lined  with  a  piece  of  board  equal  in 
thickness  to  the  leather  turn-ins.  The  book  is  placed  on  the  bench 
with  both  of  the  covers  turned  back,  and  a  board  is  put  between 
them  to  keep  them  level  so  that  they  will  not  be  pulled  away  from 
the  joipt  (see  Fig.  125).  If  the  book  has  leather  hinges,  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  deferred  until  after  the  leather  hinges  have  been  pasted 
down. 
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A  very  satisfactory  kind  of  board  to  use  for  filling  in  is  news- 
board  or  chipboard.  A  thickness  is  chosen  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  leather  margins,  and  a  piece  is  cut  for  each  side  of  the  book 
a  trifle  smaller  than  the  bookboard,  with  one  straight  edge  along 
its  length.  A  width  is  decided  on  for  the  margin  and  the  dividers 
are  set  to  this  measure.  The  straight  edge  of  the  filling-in  board 
is  set  just  a  hairbreadth  back  of  the  cover  board  at  the  joint,  and 
the  underside  of  the  filling-in  board  is  marked  at  the  joint  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  a  mark  put  on  the  cover  board  opposite  it.  A  weight 
is  then  put  on  the  board  to  keep  it  from  slipping,  and  the  width 
decided  on  for  the  margin  is  marked  on  the  filling-in  board  with 
the  dividers.  At  each  of  the  two  corners  of  the  board,  intersecting 
lines  are  drawn  with  the  dividers  to  define  the  corner  accurately, 
and  the  point  of  the  cutting  knife  is  punched  into  each  of  the 
lines  where  they  cross  at  the  corner,  marking  it  deeply  to  make  a 
stopping  place  that  prevents  cutting  beyond  the  corner.  With  a 
straightedge  placed  on  the  marks  indicated  for  the  width  of  the 
margins,  the  leather  and  filling-in  paper  are  cut  with  a  sharp 
utility  knife.  During  the  cutting  process,  the  book  should  be 
turned  so  that  the  line  to  be  cut  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
worker.  When  the  cutting  is  finished,  the  leather  cut  off  beyond 
the  width  of  the  margins  is  removed  from  the  board,  and  even 
margins  of  leather  will  be  left  on  three  sides  of  the  board.  The 
filling-in  board,  which  was  cut  with  the  leather,  is  bound  to  fit 
exactly  into  the  center  space. 

The  filling-in  board  must  now  be  pasted  in  place.  A  very  small 
shaving  is  cut  off  the  length  of  the  board,  as  it  will  stretch  after 
being  pasted.  The  board  is  then  pasted  from  length  to  length  and 
is  put  in  place,  with  attention  given  to  the  marks  which  identify 
its  position,  and  it  is  rubbed  down  thoroughly.  If  it  has  stretched 
beyond  the  leather  margins  it  must  be  cut  off,  in  order  that  it  may 
sink  down  level  with  the  leather.  When  the  pasting  is  finished, 
the  book  is  stood  up  to  dry,  with  its  boards  held  open  by  a  piece 
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of  cardboard  cut  out  to  fit  over  the  board  edges  (see  Fig.  126). 
When  dry,  it  is  put  away  lying  on  one  side  with  a  weight  over  it, 
and  it  should  be  kept  always  weighted  when  it  is  not  being 
worked  on. 

PASTING  BACK  END  PAPERS 

Most  binders  prefer  to  leave  the  pasting  back  of  end  papers 
until  after  the  book  is  titled  and  decorated,  but  since  this  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  job  for  the  forwarder,  it  will  be  described  at  this  point,  as 
it  may  be  done  any  time  after  the  boards  have  been  filled  in. 


Before  the  end  papers  are  pasted  back,  they  are  cut  so  that  they 
come  just  over  the  leather  on  the  inside  margins.  The  book  is 
placed  on  the  bench  with  both  covers  turned  back,  and  enough 
boards  are  built  up  between  the  covers  so  that  they  will  not  pull 
away  at  the  joint.  The  protection  sheet  is  pulled  off,  and  with  a 
knife,  the  joint  is  cleared  of  any  particles  of  glue  or  other  foreign 
substance.  The  dividers  are  then  set  to  a  distance  a  little  narrower 
than  the  leather  margins,  and  the  outside  end  paper  is  drawn 
over  onto  the  board,  is  rubbed  down  all  along  the  joint,  and  is 
firmly  creased.  With  the  paper  drawn  tightly  over  the  board,  two 
points  are  made  on  the  end  paper  by  the  set  dividers  on  all  three 
sides  of  the  cover.  The  measure  is  taken  with  one  point  of  the 
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dividers  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  cover.  A  cutting  tin  is  placed 
on  the  book,  and  the  end  paper  is  let  down  over  it  and  is  trimmed 
off  with  a  knife  and  straightedge,  through  the  divider  points  at 
head  and  tail.  Little  tabs  are  left  to  cover  the  joint  at  each  end  of 
the  paper.  These  should  be  cut  in  width  to  the  depth  of  the  joint 
(see  Fig.  127).  Instead  of  cutting  through  the  points  on  the  fore- 
edge,  the  cut  is  made  just  inside  of  the  points  so  that  the  end 
paper  will  be  a  trifle  shorter  on  this  edge.  The  reason  for  cutting 
this  edge  of  the  paper  short  of  the  points  is  that,  after  being 
pasted,  the  paper  will  stretch  in  this  direction.  The  book  should 
be  turned  so  that  the  line  to  be  cut  is  perpendicular  to  and  on  the 


right  side  of  the  worker,  while  cutting.  At  this  point  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  order  to  produce  a  clean  edge,  heavy  pressure 
must  be  put  on  the  straightedge  with  the  left  hand  and  the  very 
slightest  pressure  must  be  used  with  the  knife.  After  both  end 
papers  are  cut,  they  are  ready  to  be  pasted  back. 

To  paste  back  the  end  papers  of  a  book,  the  two  boards  are 
turned  back  as  for  filling  in  (see  Fig.  125),  and  a  piece  of  waste- 
paper  is  laid  under  the  cut  end  paper  which  is  to  be  pasted.  Some 
commercial  paste  is  beaten  up  to  a  smooth  consistency  and  is 
thinned  down  only  just  enough  so  that,  when  being  applied,  the 
brush  will  not  drag  and  stretch  the  end  paper  more  than  neces- 
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sary.  A  little  thick  paste  is  first  well  rubbed  into  the  joint  of  the 
book  with  a  finger,  and  then  the  thinned-down  paste  is  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  end  paper.  When  applying  the  paste  the 
worker  takes  a  very  small  amount  of  paste  into  his  brush  and  di¬ 
rects  a  few  strokes  of  the  brush  along  the  length  of  the  end  paper 
at  the  joint  of  the  book.  He  then  applies  the  paste  over  the  rest  of 
the  end  paper  with  all  strokes  of  the  brush  directed  from  the  joint 
toward  the  fore-edge,  in  order  that  the  paper  will  stretch  evenly 
in  this  direction  and  not  stretch  in  “pockets,”  as  it  would  if  the 
brush  strokes  were  not  all  directed  the  same  way. 

After  being  pasted,  the  end  paper  is  taken  up  with  the  left 
thumb  and  fingers  at  the  center  of  the  fore-edge,  is  brought  over 
onto  the  cover,  and  is  held  firmly  a  little  up  from  the  cover  board. 
It  is  then  smoothed  over  the  joint  tautly  with  the  right  hand,  and 
is  let  to  fall  in  place  on  the  cover.  Without  delay  a  piece  of  waste- 
paper  is  placed  over  the  joint  and  the  end  paper  is  rubbed  firmly 
along  the  joint  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb.  A  piece  of  waste- 
paper  is  then  placed  over  the  end  paper,  which  lies  on  the  cover 
board  and  it  is  rubbed  with  a  folder  until  it  lies  smoothly  in  place. 
After  this  is  done  the  worker  should  again  rub  down  over  the 
joint  with  his  forefinger  and  thumb.  Frequently  a  joint  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  rubbing  in  order  to  make  the  paper  ad¬ 
here  firmly,  and  a  piece  of  wastepaper  should  cover  the  end 
paper  over  the  joint  while  the  rubbing  is  being  done.  After  one 
end  paper  is  pasted  down  the  book  is  turned  over  with  care  not  to 
disturb  the  joint,  and  the  other  paper  is  pasted  down. 

If  the  end  paper  has  stretched  so  that  the  leather  margins  are 
not  equal  in  width,  the  end  paper  should  be  compassed  off  with 
the  dividers  and  cut  so  that  the  margins  are  made  uniform.  When 
removing  the  cutoff  pieces  of  paper  a  little  water  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  them  with  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush,  and  after  the 
water  has  penetrated  the  cut  strips  they  may  be  pulled  off  without 
injury  to  the  surface  of  the  leather. 
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After  the  end  papers  have  been  pasted  down,  a  pressing  board 
is  removed  from  between  the  bookboards  and  is  laid  on  a  table. 
The  book  is  placed  on  the  board  with  the  book  boards  left  bent 
back  and  with  the  joint  projecting  a  little  beyond  the  pressing 
board  so  that  the  air  may  get  to  the  joint  as  the  end  paper  dries.  A 
wad  of  paper  of  a  size  sufficient  to  support  the  upper  bookboard 
and  keep  it  level  is  put  between  the  open  boards  (see  Fig.  128). 
The  book  is  turned  over  about  every  ten  minutes  for  about  a  half 


Fig.  128. 

hour  in  order  that  the  end  papers  may  dry  evenly.  When  dry,  the 
boards  are  closed  and  covered  tins  are  put  inside  and  outside  the 
boards  just  up  to  the  joint.  The  book  is  put  in  the  standing  press 
with  the  back  edges  of  the  bookboards  even  with  the  edges  of  the 
pressing  boards.  The  press  is  wrung  down  lightly  so  that  the 
mere  weight  of  the  platen  is  on  the  book.  Too  much  pressure  put 
on  a  book  after  it  has  been  covered  wTill  cause  the  leather  over  the 
backbone  to  wrinkle  and  be  loosened. 

Knowing  just  when  to  close  a  book  after  the  end  papers  have 
been  pasted  down  requires  some  judgment.  If  the  book  is  closed 
too  soon,  the  end  papers  will  wrinkle  over  the  joint.  If  the  hinge 
is  let  to  get  too  dry  before  closing  the  book  covers,  it  will  cause  a 
swelling  over  the  joint  on  the  outside  of  the  book.  Should  there 
be  any  doubt  about  closing  a  book  at  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  one 
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board  of  the  book  may  be  slightly  pulled  back,  and  if  a  swelling 
begins  to  show  along  the  joint  on  the  outside,  the  book  is  ready  to 
be  closed.  A  small  amount  of  swelling  will  be  smoothed  out  in 
pressing. 

End  papers  are  usually  pasted  back  after  the  book  has  been 
tooled  and  polished. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

FORWARDING 
Leather  Hinges .  Doublures.  Flyleaves 

LEATHER  HINGES 

•4 

Sewed  With  the  Book.  All  leather  hinges  are  put  in  place 
before  the  margins  are  cut  and  the  filling  in  is  done.  Leather 
hinges  sewed  with  the  book  are  already  attached  to  it  and  have 
only  to  be  cut  before  being  pasted  down.  The  protective  casing 
and  the  protection  sheets  are  removed  from  the  book,  and  the 
joint  is  cleaned  out  and  freed  from  any  glue  or  pieces  of  paper. 
The  book  is  placed  with  its  covers  as  for  filling  in  (see  Fig.  125) 
and  the  two  corners  of  the  board  next  to  the  joint  are  bisected  and 


are  marked  by  a  line  with  the  point  of  a  folder.  The  division  line 
should  not  come  from  the  point  of  the  corner,  but  should  start 
somewhat  down  from  it  along  the  joint,  at  a  point  even  with  the 
edges  of  the  book  (see  Fig.  129).  Otherwise,  the  leather  would 
be  mitered  so  that  it  would  have  to  be  cut  away  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  board  and  thus  weakened  where  strength  is  essential. 
After  being  marked,  the  leather  on  the  board  is  beveled  off  along 
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the  division  line  at  the  corners  with  a  sharp  paring  knife,  the  bev¬ 
eling  starting  just  beyond  the  line.  The  pieces  of  leather  cut  off 
are  removed  from  the  board  with  a  knife,  and  the  leather  hinge  is 
then  mitered  and  beveled  at  each  end  to  fit  over  the  mitered  edges 
of  the  leather  on  the  board. 

After  the  hinges  have  been  mitered,  they  are  pasted  down  in 
place.  The  hinge  is  laid  back  over  the  book,  and  with  a  piece  of 
wastepaper  under  it,  is  thoroughly  pasted  with  a  fairly  thick, 
smooth  paste.  Then  a  little  full-strength  commercial  paste  is 
rubbed  into  the  joint.  The  joint  must  be  thoroughly  coated, 
though  no  excess  paste  should  be  left  in  it.  The  hinge  is  then  re¬ 
pasted  and  put  in  place,  with  care  to  set  the  mitered  corners 
neatly.  It  is  rubbed  down  over  the  joint  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb,  is  smoothed  out  and  is  rubbed  down  over  the  bookboard. 
This  rubbing  is  always  done  with  paper  over  the  hinge.  The 
whole  operation  of  pasting  down  a  leather  hinge  is  exactly  like 
that  of  pasting  back  an  end  paper,  except  that  the  leather  hinge 
must  be  allowed  to  dry  somewhat  longer  than  an  end  paper.  De¬ 
tailed  directions  for  proceeding  with  the  rubbing  down,  placing 
aside  to  dry,  and  putting  in  the  press  will  be  found  on  p.  226. 

Pasted  In  After  Covering.  Hinges  which  are  put  in  after 
the  book  is  covered  are  mitered  like  the  sewed-in  hinges.  Before 
being  mitered,  they  are  cut  off.  The  hinge  will  stretch  after  being 
pasted  and  must  therefore  be  cut  shorter  than  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  longest  points  of  the  bevels  already  cut  on  the 
margins,  that  is,  between  A  and  B,  as  shown  in  Fig.  129.  The 
longer  the  hinge,  of  course,  the  greater  the  stretch  will  be,  and 
the  most  accurate  way  of  determining  the  length  to  cut  the  hinge 
is  to  put  it  in  place  and  observe  how  much  it  stretches  when 
pulled  firmly  from  one  mitered  corner  to  the  other.  For  an  octavo 
volume  with  leather  of  average  stretching  quality,  it  will  be 
somewhat  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  After  being  cut,  the 
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hinge  is  mitered  and  beveled  to  complement  the  bevel  already 
made  on  the  margin.  The  beveled  edges  on  the  hinge  should  be 
cut  to  lap  just  over  the  other  edges.  The  second  hinge  is  cut  in 
the  same  manner.  For  directions  for  paring  leather  hinges,  see  p. 
204. 

After  being  pared,  they  should  have  been  marked  on  the 
underside  with  a  line  indicating  the  part  that  is  to  go  over  the 
joint,  as  this  portion  of  the  hinge  has  been  pared  considerably 
thinner  than  that  which  rests  on  the  board  (see  p.  204).  When 
the  hinges  are  ready  to  be  put  into  the  book,  one  of  them  is  pasted 
with  starch  paste  and  is  folded  over  and  left  while  some  com¬ 
mercial  paste  is  rubbed  into  the  joint.  The  hinge  is  repasted  and 
is  put  in  place  with  the  marked  line  exactly  on  the  back  edge  of 
the  board.  The  leather  is  worked  down  sharply  over  the  joint, 
and  the  surplus  width  is  smoothed  out  over  the  end  paper.  The 
joint  is  rubbed,  and  then  the  leather  on  the  cover  board  is  put  in 
place,  first  at  one  corner  and  then  at  the  other.  It  is  smoothed 
down  and  rubbed  until  it  adheres  firmly.  The  joint  is  then 
rubbed  down  again,  and  the  work  is  finished  as  just  described  for 
sewed-in  hinges. 

When  the  hinge  is  sewed  with  the  book,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  add  any  extra  thickness  of  paper  at  the  joint  to  allow  for  the 
thickness  of  the  hinge,  as  the  leather  hinge  was  made  a  part  of  the 
end  paper  and  was  backed  with  the  book.  But  when  the  hinge  is 
to  be  put  in  after  the  book  has  been  covered,  allowance  for  the 
added  thickness  of  leather  should  be  made,  and  an  extra  piece  of 
paper  is  folded  around  the  end  papers  before  sewing  and  is  re¬ 
moved  just  before  pasting  in  the  hinge. 

DOUBLURES 

Books  with  leather  or  silk  doublures  are  filled  in  with  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  newsboard  in  order  that  the  doublure  will  be  sunk  into 
the  leather  frame  of  the  margins.  After  the  hinges  have  dried, 
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the  margins  are  measured  off,  and  if  leather  doublures  are  to  be 
used,  the  margin  leather  is  cut  on  a  short,  even  bevel  which  slants 
toward  the  center  of  the  board.  The  filling-in  paper  is  then  cut  to 
fit  the  framework  it  is  intended  to  fill,  and  a  piece  is  cut  off  its 
length,  the  amount  depending  on  how  much  the  boards  should 
be  warped. 

Most  cover  boards  need  to  be  made  to  curl  inward,  as  heat  and 
atmospheric  changes  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  curl  away 
from  the  book.  When  end  papers  are  pasted  down  they  serve  this 
warping  purpose,  but  doublures  that  are  merely  “tipped  in”  have 
no  warping  value,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  always  necessary  to 
line  down  under  them  a  warping  paper  that  will  curve  the  board 
perceptibly.  Leather  doublures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pasted  in 
overall,  and  they  therefore  warp  a  board  to  some  extent,  though 
since  they  cover  only  the  central  part  of  the  board,  their  warping 
value  is  not  as  great  as  that  of  an  end  paper,  and  a  little  extra 
warping  is  called  for  before  these  doublures  are  put  in  place. 

The  thinner  the  paper  the  greater  its  warping  quality,  provid¬ 
ing  it  is  of  firm  texture.  For  example,  a  thin  linen-bond  paper 
will  warp  a  board  to  a  greater  degree  than  a  thicker  bond  paper 
of  like  quality  or  than  a  piece  of  sturdy  wrapping  paper.  This  is 
understandable,  for  it  is  easier  to  stretch  a  thin  material  than  a 
thicker  one  of  the  same  texture.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  binder 
should  select  a  warping  paper  with  due  consideration  to  the 
amount  of  warp  needed  on  the  board. 

Paper  suitable  for  the  purpose  having  been  chosen,  it  should  be 
cut  as  wide  as  the  leather  framework  between  the  margins  and 
as  much  shorter  than  the  length  of  the  framework  as  is  necessary 
to  effect  the  required  warping  of  the  board  when  stretched.  It  is 
dampened  on  both  sides  and  then,  after  being  pasted,  is  put  in 
place  at  one  end  and  stretched  to  its  utmost.  If  it  stretches  beyond 
the  margin,  it  should  be  cut  off  even  with  it.  The  book  is  then 
stood  up  to  dry  with  the  boards  open  as  for  filling  in  (see  Fig. 
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126),  so  that  they  will  warp.  After  about  a  half  hour,  the  boards 
are  closed,  and  the  book  is  put  aside  with  a  weight  on  it  and  with 
papers  between  the  boards  and  end  papers.  It  is  well  to  do  this  fill¬ 
ing  in  before  beginning  to  prepare  the  doublures,  so  as  to  allow 
plenty  of  time  for  drying. 

Very  frequently  one  hears  bibliophiles  complain  of  a  bad  bind¬ 
ing  job  because  the  boards  of  a  book  curve  in  and  will  not  lie  flat. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  binder,  in  his  zeal  for  guarding  against 
“yawning  boards,”  warped  his  boards  too  much,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  the  complained-of  curved  boards  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  bibliophile  carelessly  left  his  book  without  pressure  before  the 
boards  had  time  to  “season.”  If  he  only  realized  the  facts,  this 
amateur  (in  the  French  sense)  of  books  and  bookbinding  would 
be  grateful  to  his  binder  for  the  insurance  provided  by  him  against 
“yawning  bookboards,”  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  could 
readily  correct  the  curving  tendency  of  the  boards  by  keeping  the 
book  weighted. 

Leather  Doublures.  Leather  doublures  should  be  pared  to 
equal  in  thickness  that  of  the  leather  margins  (see  p.  205).  After 
the  margins  have  been  cut,  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  judge  the 
thickness  required  for  the  leather  doublure. 

Having  been  pared,  the  doublure  is  cut  to  fit  into  the  frame 
made  by  the  cut-leather  margins  and  hinge.  The  leather  is  placed 
on  a  cutting  tin,  and  a  straight  line  is  first  cut  along  one  long 
edge  of  it.  An  end  is  cut  square  to  this  edge,  with  the  aid  of  a 
transparent  celluloid  square.  It  is  well  to  bevel  these  two  edges  on 
the  underside  before  cutting  the  width  and  length  of  the  dou¬ 
blure,  for  if  the  first  beveling  is  somewhat  faulty,  plenty  of  leather 
should  be  left  to  “play  with,”  so  that  the  edges  may  be  recut  and 
opportunity  given  for  perfecting  at  least  two  bevels  on  the  dou¬ 
blure.  When  these  bevels  are  satisfactorily  finished,  the  length 
and  then  the  width  of  the  doublure  are  cut.  To  measure  for  the 
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length,  the  squared  corner  is  put  in  place,  and  the  leather  is  gently 
but  firmly  stretched  along  the  length  of  the  margin,  in  order  to 
find  out  how  much  it  will  probably  be  elongated  when  pasted.  It 
is  marked  where  it  is  to  be  cut  and  is  then  cut  on  the  tin  with  a 
very  sharp  knife,  guided  by  a  celluloid  square.  A  measure  is  taken 
of  the  width  between  the  margins,  it  is  marked  on  the  leather, 
and  the  leather  is  squared.  This  will  leave  two  edges  of  the  dou¬ 
blure  to  be  beveled,  and  the  beveling  should  be  done  very  care¬ 
fully,  to  produce  a  bevel  the  same  depth  and  width  as  the  one  on 
the  margins  into  which  the  leather  is  to  fit. 

Before  the  doublure  is  cut,  the  framework  of  the  margins 
should  be  tested  for  squareness.  If  it  is  appreciably  out  of  square 
—  a  fact  that  would  denote  very  careless  workmanship  —  the 
margins  should  be  recut.  Any  slight  deviation  from  squareness 
will  not  need  to  be  compensated  for  in  the  cutting,  as  the  leather 
may  be  stretched  sufficiently  to  make  it  join  properly  with  the 
margins. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  leather  or  paper,  when  cut  to 
fill  in  a  space,  is  always  made  smaller  on  either  the  length  or  the 
width,  but  never  on  both.  This  is  because  material  is  pasted  in  one 
direction  only,  in  order  to  avoid  its  being  pulled  out  of  shape,  and 
it  will  stretch  only  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  pasted.  This  is  a 
very  important  principle  to  observe  in  handling  materials,  and  if 
observed,  it  will  prevent  many  a  failure.  The  more  fragile  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  pasted,  the  more  care  must  be  taken  to  direct  the 
strokes  of  the  paste  brush  in  the  same  direction. 

When  leather  doublures  are  put  in  place,  they  are  thoroughly 
pasted  with  a  rather  heavy  starch  paste  from  end  to  end  and  are 
doubled  over  so  that  the  paste  may  sink  into  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
This  first  pasting  of  a  material  is  always  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  pores,  and  the  paste  acts  as  a  size  to  the  material,  sealing  it  up. 
The  leather  is  unfolded  after  a  few  minutes  and  is  repasted.  One 
side  and  one  end  of  it  are  then  put  in  place  and  made  secure,  and 
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the  doublure  is  drawn  out  so  that  it  fits  into  the  hollow  that  it  is 
intended  to  fill.  The  beveled  edges  are  made  to  overlap  the  edges 
of  the  margins  nicely,  and  the  doublure  is  rubbed  down  and  ad¬ 
justed  until  it  conforms  exactly  to  its  proper  position.  When  the 
doublure  is  finished,  the  covers  of  the  book  should  be  closed,  and 
the  book  should  be  put  away  for  about  half  an  hour  to  dry,  with 
papers  between  the  boards  and  the  end  papers  and  with  a  heavy 
weight  on  it.  It  should  then  be  looked  at  to  see  that  the  doublures 
have  not  “crawled”  away  from  their  positions,  for  in  drying,  a 
doublure  is  likely  to  shrink.  After  any  necessary  adjustments  are 
made,  the  book  is  put  away  as  before  and  is  left  until  the  dou¬ 
blures  are  thoroughly  dry.  A  help  in  placing  the  edge  of  the  dou¬ 
blure  will  be  found  if  straight  lines  are  drawn  with  a  folder  and  a 
straightedge  along  the  beveled  edges  of  the  margins.  These 
should,  of  course,  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  word  “doublure”  is  very  evidently  of  French  origin,  and 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  word  has  been  substituted  for  it  in 
English.  The  word  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Italian 
“duplicare,”  signifying  a  double  fold.  It  was  borrowed  from  the 
French  and  has  evidently  not  as  yet  been  Anglicized.  It  signifies  a 
“lining”  in  French  and  means  a  doubling  of  a  material.  Usage  in 
English  has  not  yet  determined  whether  it  should  be  spelled 
“doublure,”  as  in  French,  or  “dublure,”  as  it  appears  in  some 
English  texts.  Since  it  is  apparently  a  word  of  French  coinage,  it 
would  appear  to  be  rightfully  spelled  “doublure”  until  English 
usage  establishes  a  different  spelling.  The  meaning,  in  any  case, 
remains  the  same. 

Silk  and  Other  Woven  Fabric  Doublures.  Doublures 
of  silk  or  of  other  woven  fabric  are  usually  made  by  attaching  the 
fabric  onto  the  underside  of  a  paper  cut  to  a  size  that  fills  in  the 
framework  of  leather  on  the  board,  and  then  tipping  this  fabric- 
covered  paper  into  place. 
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Fabrics  may  be  completely  lined  down  on  paper  and  used  as 
doublures,  but  then  fraying  edges  will  probably  have  to  be  coped 
with,  and  the  uncovered  edges  of  the  paper  are  unsightly  even 
when  tinted.  Lining  down  fabrics  will  be  discussed  under  fly¬ 
leaves,  and  I  shall  now  indicate  how  to  make  a  doublure  which  is 
“tipped  on.” 

Before  the  doublure  is  prepared  presumably  the  leather  mar¬ 
gins  have  been  cut  out  and  the  filling-in  paper  has  been  put  in 
place.  A  piece  of  any  good  handmade  laid  paper  is  chosen  and  is 
cut  smaller  than  the  size  of  the  space  inside  the  framework  of  the 
leather,  the  amount  smaller  dependent  on  the  thickness  of  the 
fabric  to  be  used.  If  the  fabric  is  very  thin,  the  paper  is  cut  not 
perceptibly  smaller  than  the  space,  for  there  need  be  then  prac¬ 
tically  no  allowance  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  material  as  it 
turns  over  the  edge  of  the  paper.  Each  paper  and  board  should  be 
marked  so  as  to  identify  the  placement  of  the  doublure  in  the 
framework  for  which  it  was  cut.  The  grain  of  the  paper  should 
run  counter  to  its  length,  and  the  silk  should  be  cut  with  the 
grain  running  with  its  length.  This  principle  of  having  the  grain 
of  paper  and  the  grain  of  fabric  run  opposite  to  each  other  is  very 
important  if  a  wrinkled  doublure  is  to  be  avoided,  for  the  oppos¬ 
ing  grains  serve  to  keep  the  fabric  taut.  This  is  one  of  the  two 
cardinal  factors  necessary  to  produce  a  smooth-lying  doublure 
that  does  not  cockle.  The  paper  lining  having  been  cut,  the  fabric 
is  then  cut  one-quarter  of  an  inch  larger  all  round  than  the  paper, 
with  the  grain  running  lengthwise.  The  two  doublures  for  the 
book  are  made  together,  as  one  may  be  worked  on  while  the 
other  is  drying,  and  thus  time  is  saved. 

Two  pieces  of  binder’s  board  are  cut  out,  each  about  one  inch 
larger  all  round  than  the  cut  pieces  of  fabric.  On  top  of  the 
boards,  pieces  of  unprinted  news  are  laid,  and  then  on  each  of  the 
paper-covered  boards  a  piece  of  fabric  is  placed,  with  the  right 
side  down.  The  lining  papers  are  laid  on  top  of  the  fabric,  with 
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identification  marks  uppermost.  The  papers  are  centered,  thus 
leaving  one-quarter  of  an  inch  projection  of  material  beyond  the 
paper  on  all  four  sides,  and  a  weight  is  put  on  each  to  hold  the 
material  in  place.  At  one  end  (not  side)  of  the  fabric,  the  two 
corners  are  cut  off  on  a  line  running  diagonally  to  them  and  ex¬ 
tending  not  more  than  enough  beyond  the  corner  to  allow  the 
fabric  to  be  turned  over  and  mitered  without  leaving  an  edge  of 


Fig.  130. 

the  paper  exposed.  This  amount  should  be  less  than  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  when  a  medium  grade  of  moire  silk  is  used  for  the 
doublure.  It  aids  in  estimating  the  amount  of  material  to  be  cut 
off  if  the  position  of  the  paper  on  the  fabric  is  outlined  in  pencil 
at  the  corners.  Excellent  weights  for  such  purposes  as  this  are 
blocks  of  monotype  or  linotype  metal  (see  Fig.  130).  The  lower 
faces  of  the  blocks  may  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  split  leather  to 
keep  the  metal  from  sliding  or  marking  the  material. 
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When  all  is  in  readiness,  one  board  is  placed  so  that  the  cut 
corners  of  the  fabric  are  farthest  from  the  worker,  and  a  piece  of 
clean  unprinted  news  is  slipped  under  the  fabric  on  the  end  with 
the  cut  corners.  Some  commercial  paste  is  rubbed  with  the  finger 
into  the  projecting  edge  of  the  fabric  way  up  past  the  corners, 
with  care  not  to  allow  the  paste  to  go  quite  to  the  edge  of  the 
fabric.  The  wastepaper  is  removed  and  the  fabric  is  turned  over 
onto  the  lining  paper  with  a  small  folder,  with  the  edges  kept 
even.  At  each  corner,  the  tiny  piece  of  fabric  is  folded  over  on  it¬ 
self  at  a  slight  angle.  After  the  turnover  has  been  finished,  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  binder’s  board  is  put  over  it,  and  the  board  is 
weighted  all  along.  This  doublure  is  put  aside  to  dry  while  one 
end  of  the  second  doublure  is  turned  over.  That  is  likewise  put 
aside  and  weighted.  Then  the  board  holding  the  first  doublure  is 
turned  so  that  the  fixed  end  is  next  the  worker.  The  lining  paper 
is  pushed  back  evenly  toward  the  fixed  end,  forming  a  slight  hol¬ 
low  underneath  it,  and  a  weight  is  put  on  the  side  of  the  hollow 
near  the  unturned  end  of  the  fabric  (see  Fig.  130) .  The  edge  of  the 
paper  is  marked  and  some  of  the  projecting  material  may  be  cut 
off.  Then  the  corners  farthest  from  the  worker  are  cut,  and  the 
fabric  at  the  farther  end  is  pasted  and  turned  over  onto  the  paper. 
A  strip  of  board  and  weights  are  put  on  it,  and  it  is  put  aside  until 
the  second  doublure  has  its  second  edge  turned  over.  The  object 
of  pushing  the  lining  paper  back  is  to  give  it  a  spring  in  order  to 
stretch  the  fabric  lengthwise,  so  that  it  will  remain  smooth  in¬ 
definitely.  This  and  the  principle  of  having  the  fabric  and  lining 
paper  cut  so  that  their  grains  run  opposite  to  each  other  constitute 
the  two  important  factors  in  preventing  doublures  from  cockl¬ 
ing.  The  amount  necessary  to  pull  the  lining  paper  back  differs 
with  different  fabrics.  The  paper  should  be  pulled  back  only 
enough  so  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  lie  flat  and  not  be  shortened 
after  the  fabric  ends  have  been  pasted  down.  With  a  firm  fabric 
this  amount  is  trifling. 
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By  the  time  both  ends  have  been  turned  over  on  the  two  dou- 
blures,  the  doublure  first  worked  on  will  be  dry  enough  so  that 
the  weights  may  be  removed  from  it.  After  the  weights  have  been 
removed,  the  lining  paper  is  pressed  down  and  is  straightened 
out.  If  it  refuses  to  lie  perfectly  flat,  it  will  have  been  pushed  back 
in  the  making  farther  than  enough  to  take  up  the  stretch  in  the 
fabric,  and  it  would  better  be  unfastened  at  one  end  and  redone 
before  proceeding  with  the  side  turnovers.  The  side  turnovers 
are  pasted  one  at  a  time  and  are  turned  over  on  a  line  with  the 
threads  of  the  fabric.  The  corners  are  patted  with  a  folder  so  that 
they  are  kept  square  and  neat.  When  silk  or  other  fabric  dou- 
blures  are  finished,  they  should  be  put  away  between  clean  cov¬ 
ered  boards  and  left  under  a  heavy  weight  until  quite  dry.  If  cal¬ 
culation  has  been  accurately  made  about  the  filling-in  paper,  the 
doublures  should  sink  down  into  their  leather  frames  when  put 
in  place,  but  it  is  best  not  to  put  them  in  place  until  after  the  book 
has  been  tooled.  A  piece  of  newsboard  is  cut  and  tipped  into  the 
framework  to  protect  the  edges  until  the  binder  is  ready  to  put  in 
the  doublures.  Some  binders  use  glue  for  making  doublures,  but 
I  prefer  paste  because  it  admits  of  a  nicer  adjustment  when  turn¬ 
ing  over  the  edges.  Glue  dries  so  quickly  that  it  fixes  a  piece  of 
material  in  place  directly  that  material  comes  in  contact  with,  an¬ 
other. 

Putting  in  a  doublure  is  a  simple  procedure.  The  finished  dou¬ 
blure  is  held  in  the  hand  or  is  placed  on  the  bench  on  a  clean  piece 
of  paper,  and  the  turned-over  fabric  edges  are  permeated  with  a 
good  strong  commercial  paste.  Some  speed  is  required  in  doing 
the  job,  lest  the  paste  dry  before  the  doublure  is  ready  to  put  in 
place.  A  small  brush  or  the  finger  may  be  used  for  the  pasting. 
When  pasted  all  round,  the  doublure  is  set  into  its  frame  of  leather 
with  due  attention  to  how  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  it  is  rubbed  down, 
with  a  paper  over  it,  until  all  four  edges  appear  to  be  firmly  ad¬ 
hered.  For  this  operation  glue  may  be  used,  but  again  I  prefer 
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paste,  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  adjustment  of 
the  doublure.  Then,  too,  glue  will  permit  the  doublure  to  peel  off, 
whereas  paste  makes  a  closer  union  with  two  fabrics  because  of 
its  slow-drying  quality,  which  allows  it  to  permeate  more  deeply 
than  glue,  and  two  fabrics  held  by  it  do  not  often  peel  away 
from  each  other.  They  may  become  loosened  in  spots,  but  they 
will  not  peel  in  toto. 

Application  of  the  principle  involved  in  making  a  smooth- 
lying  doublure  may  be  applied  to  other  bookbinding  processes. 
When  any  woven  material  is  to  be  held  in  place  by  its  turned- 
over  edges,  in  order  to  make  it  lie  smooth  and  flat,  it  should  first 
be  fastened  at  one  end,  then  pulled  tightly  against  that  end  and 
fastened  at  the  opposite  end.  Finally,  one  side  is  smoothed  out 
and  fastened,  and  the  other  side  is  held  taut  and  is  fastened ;  but 
material  must  not  be  pulled  in  opposite  directions  while  being 
fastened,  for  then  the  grain  is  pulled  out  of  line,  with  resulting 
pockets  in  the  fabric.  The  binder  would  do  well  to  observe  these 
rules  in  putting  a  protective  cover  on  his  workbench,  and  armed 
with  this  information,  he  might  even  invade  his  domestic  house¬ 
hold  and  cover  tables  with  oilcloth  et  al.  with  gratifying  success. 

FLYLEAVES 

A  flyleaf  is  a  blank  page  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  book. 
When  the  word  “flyleaf”  is  used  instead  of  “end  paper,”  it  some¬ 
how  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  that  the  blank  page  is  not  an 
ordinary  white  end-paper  sheet,  but  is  a  special  leaf  of  different 
character.  For  instance,  we  do  not  generally  speak  of  leather  or 
silk  end  papers,  but  of  leather  or  silk  flyleaves. 

When  a  binding  has  leather  hinges  and  a  doublure  of  leather 
or  silk,  it  is  usually  thought  more  in  keeping  to  put  leather  or  silk 
flyleaves  in  the  book  than  to  have  plain  or  figured  end  papers,  but 
I  question  the  taste  or  practicality  of  using  silk  for  doublures  or 
flyleaves.  Silk  does  not  seem  to  me  a  material  suitable  to  combine 
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with  leather  and  paper,  and  even  a  very  good  quality  of  silk  fly¬ 
leaf  will  be  split  and  worn  when  the  leather  cover  and  the  paper 
text  are  still  in  perfect  condition.  Leather  and  vellum,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  sturdy  materials,  and  when  used  for  flyleaves, 
they  harmonize  with  the  character  of  the  bound  volume.  How¬ 
ever,  since  silk  flyleaves  are  in  demand,  a  binder  should  know 
how  to  make  them. 

Lined-down  Silk  Flyleaves.  I  have  already  described  in 
detail,  under  End  Papers  (see  p.  83),  the  making  of  silk  lined- 
down  flyleaves  when  they  are  to  be  used  with  leather  hinges  and 
concertina  end  papers,  for  the  flyleaves  should  then  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  end  papers  as  they  are  being  made.  The  same  pro¬ 
cedure  is  followed  in  making  the  lined-down  flyleaf  when  it  is 
used  with  a  leather  hinge  that  is  put  in  after  the  book  is  covered. 
After  the  silk  has  been  lined  down  and  let  to  dry,  one  edge  is  cut 
cleanly  along  its  length,  and  a  coating  of  heavy  starch  paste  is 
worked  along  the  edge  with  a  finger,  in  order  to  seal  it  and  keep  it 
from  fraying.  Any  clear  size  may  be  used  instead  of  paste  for  this 
purpose.  The  leaf  is  then  trimmed  down,  if  necessary,  so  that  it  is 
very  little  larger  than  the  text,  for  it  is  easier  to  handle,  after  being 
glued,  when  it  does  not  extend  too  much  beyond  the  text. 

On  that  part  of  the  leather  hinge  which  is  pasted  over  the  joint 
onto  the  end  paper,  one  point  is  marked  at  each  end  of  the  book 
to  indicate  how  far  the  silk  flyleaf  is  to  come  up  toward  the  joint. 
These  two  marks  should  be  put  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  out 
from  the  joint.  A  wastepaper  is  then  slipped  under  the  first  end¬ 
paper  sheet,  to  which  the  silk  flyleaf  is  to  be  attached,  the  back  of 
the  flyleaf  is  glued  with  thin  glue,  and  it  is  put  in  place  on  the 
end  paper  with  its  straight  edge  just  up  to  the  two  marks  made 
on  the  leather.  Where  the  flyleaf  joins  the  leather  it  is  rubbed 
firmly.  Then  the  white  end  paper  on  which  the  flyleaf  is  to  be 
lined  down  is  glued  over  with  a  thin  glue  up  to  where  the  back  of 
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the  flyleaf  has  been  attached  to  it  and  the  flyleaf  is  let  to  fall  over 
the  glued  paper.  After  it  is  lightly  smoothed  out  overall  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  a  tin  is  put  between  it  and  the  cover  board. 
With  a  sharp  knife  and  straightedge,  the  three  projecting  edges 
of  the  flyleaf  are  cut  even  with  the  end  paper.  The  book  has,  of 
course,  been  turned  over  so  that  the  underside  of  the  end-paper 
sheet  is  uppermost,  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  guide  for  cut¬ 
ting.  The  book  is  then  turned  with  the  flyleaf  uppermost,  and 
with  a  fresh  wastepaper  under  it,  it  is  well  rubbed  down  with  a 
folder  through  a  piece  of  clean  paper.  The  best  position  for  the 
book  in  placing  the  glued  flyleaf  is  with  the  fore-edge  toward  the 
worker. 

After  the  second  flyleaf  has  been  glued  in,  thin  covered  tins  are 
put  under  the  freshly  glued  leaves,  the  book  is  closed,  and  cover¬ 
ing  tins  are  inserted  between  the  covers  and  the  flyleaves.  The 
book  is  put  aside  between  two  boards  and  is  weighted  with  a 
lithographic  stone  and  left  until  the  flyleaves  are  thoroughly  set. 
Then  some  thick  starch  paste  is  carefully  put  on  the  three  ex¬ 
posed  edges  of  the  flyleaves,  and  if  the  head  of  the  book  has  been 
gilded,  a  little  shell  gold  may  be  painted  on  the  edges  at  the  head 
of  the  book. 

Any  other  fabric  may  be  lined  down  and  used  as  a  flyleaf  in 
this  manner,  but  no  flyleaves  should  be  put  in  as  an  afterthought. 
They  should  be  planned  for  while  the  book  is  being  constructed, 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  their  thickness  by  stuffing  the 
joint  of  the  book  with  paper  before  it  is  backed.  The  stuffing 
paper  is  pulled  out  before  the  flyleaf  is  put  in  place. 

The  method  of  lining  down  materials  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  material.  When  a  material  is  loosely  woven,  paste  or  glue 
should  never  be  applied  to  it  directly;  the  lining  paper  should  be 
glued  lightly  with  thin  glue,  and  the  material  applied  to  it  and 
rubbed  down.  In  most  instances  when  glue  is  used,  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  paper  and  not  to  the  material. 
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To  line  up  a  closely  woven  fabric  like  airplane  linen,  paste  is 
best  used,  for  it  is  less  a  surface  fixative  than  glue  in  that  it  pene¬ 
trates  more  deeply.  With  a  tightly  woven  material,  some  penetra¬ 
tion  is  desirable  to  prevent  its  peeling  off.  A  thin  bond  paper  or  a 
heavy  Japanese  tissue  paper  is  chosen  for  the  lining.  The  linen 
and  the  paper  are  cut  with  the  grain  running  the  same  way,  in 
order  to  make  the  lined  material  more  supple.  The  paper  is 
dampened  very  slightly,  so  that  it  will  contract  and  dry  with  a 
smooth  surface.  It  is  then  pasted  with  a  thin  paste  and  is  placed 
on  the  linen  and  rubbed  down  thoroughly  with  a  folder,  through 
a  piece  of  paper.  It  is  put  away  to  dry  between  binder’s  boards, 
with  a  weight  on  it.  After  being  lined  up,  a  material  of  this  kind 
may  be  cut  successfully  in  a  cutting  machine. 

Tipped-on  Flyleaves.  The  making  of  silk  and  other  woven 
material  doublures  has  already  been  described.  Flyleaves  that  are 
tipped  on  are  made  in  the  same  way.  Finding  the  measurement 
for  the  lining  paper  involves  acute  calculation  and  judgment,  in 
order  to  produce  a  flyleaf  that  will  not  extend  too  evidently  be¬ 
yond  the  end  paper  to  which  it  is  fastened. 

To  measure  for  the  lining  paper  of  a  flyleaf,  first  two  marks  are 
made  on  the  leather  that  extends  over  onto  the  end  papers;  and 
they  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  book  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  out  from  the  joint,  as  for  lined-down  flyleaves.  Then,  for  the 
lining  paper,  a  piece  of  rather  thin  handmade  laid  paper,  with 
the  grain  running  with  its  width,  is  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  end 
paper.  A  tin  is  put  under  the  end  paper  to  support  it,  and  the  lin¬ 
ing  paper  is  placed  over  the  tin  and  under  the  end  paper,  with 
one  straight  edge  coming  on  a  line  with  the  two  marks  made 
near  the  joint  on  the  leather.  A  weight  is  put  on  the  end  paper, 
and  pencil  marks  are  made  on  the  three  sides  of  the  lining  paper 
extending  beyond  the  end  papers,  to  indicate  their  edges.  The 
underside  of  this  lining  paper  is  marked  with  a  letter  or  a  cipher 
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next  to  where  it  rests  along  the  joint,  and  the  same  mark  is  put  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  end  paper  near  the  joint,  to  indicate  how  the 
flyleaf  is  to  be  placed  when  it  is  glued  onto  the  end  paper.  The 
lining  paper  is  then  placed  on  a  tin  and,  with  a  knife,  is  cut  on 
three  sides  just  within  the  marks  made.  Unless  the  fabric  to  be 
used  is  quite  heavy,  no  appreciable  amount  should  be  cut  off  to 
allow  for  its  thickness  when  it  is  turned  over  the  edges  of  the 
paper.  The  paper  should  be  tested  for  size  before  it  is  used,  and 
then  the  flyleaf  is  made  up  in  the  same  way  as  a  silk  doublure. 

To  put  the  flyleaf  in  place,  a  tin  not  much  larger  than  the  end 
paper  is  inserted  under  the  end  paper,  and  the  book  is  turned  so 
that  the  back  is  toward  the  worker.  The  flyleaf  is  then  glued  with 
thin  glue,  and  with  care  taken  to  turn  it  so  that  the  two  marks 
will  coincide,  it  is  placed  on  the  end  paper  from  the  fore-edge. 
That  is,  the  fore-edges  of  the  flyleaf  and  the  end  paper  are  put  to¬ 
gether  first,  and  the  flyleaf  is  let  to  fall  in  place  toward  the  joint. 
If  the  measurements  are  correct,  it  will  fall  about  on  the  line  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  two  marks  on  the  leather  next  the  joint.  It  is  rubbed 
in  place  with  a  folder  over  a  piece  of  paper,  first  on  the  upper  and 
then  on  the  underside  of  the  flyleaf.  After  the  two  flyleaves  are 
put  in,  a  thin  covered  tin  is  placed  under  and  over  each  of  them, 
and  the  book  is  put  aside  under  a  lithographic  block. 

Leather  Flyleaves.  In  order  to  use  leather  flyleaves,  there 
must  be  a  leather  hinge  in  the  book.  The  leather  for  the  flyleaf  is 
pared  very  thin,  and  it  must  be  pared  evenly.  When  it  is  reduced 
to  the  desired  thinness,  one  straight  edge  is  cut  along  its  length. 
It  is  trimmed  down  until  it  is  only  a  very  little  larger  than  the  end 
paper  on  which  it  is  to  be  glued,  and  its  edges  are  all  thinned  out. 
The  straight  edge  is  beveled  off  evenly  to  a  paper  thinness  all 
along  its  length.  A  piece  of  wastepaper  is  put  under  the  end 
paper,  and  the  end  paper  is  glued  almost  up  to  the  joint.  The 
straight  edge  of  the  leather,  which  comes  next  to  the  joint,  is 
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placed  on  a  paper  and  is  glued  lightly  but  thoroughly  for  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep  on  its  underside.  The  waste  paper  is 
then  pulled  from  under  the  end  paper  and  the  glued  edge  of  the 
leather  is  placed  almost  up  to  the  joint  and  is  let  down  onto  the 
end  paper.  It  is  first  smoothed  out  with  the  hand,  and  then,  with 
a  paper  over  it,  is  rubbed  down  thoroughly  with  a  folder.  It  is  left 
to  dry  with  protection  papers  on  each  side  of  it,  while  the  second 
flyleaf  is  put  in  place.  Before  the  leather  is  cut  even  with  the  edges 
of  the  end  papers,  it  is  well  to  put  the  book  aside  under  a  weight 
after  both  flyleaves  have  been  put  in  place,  for  the  leather  is  apt  to 
“crawl,”  while  damp,  unless  it  is  well  weighted.  When  the  fly¬ 
leaves  are  well  set,  the  leather  edges  beyond  the  end  paper  are  cut 
as  described  for  lined-down  flyleaves,  and  then  the  book  should 
be  kept  under  pressure  with  proper  protection  against  dampness 
for  several  hours,  at  least.  It  will  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
flyleaf  at  the  head  if  a  little  shell  gold  is  painted  over  the  edge. 

Vellum  flyleaves  are  best  made  by  being  folded  around  a  con¬ 
certina  end  paper  and  sewed  in  with  the  section.  Directions  for 
making  them  are  given  in  Chapter  VI  under  “End  Papers.” 
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THE  processes  in  binding  a  book  in  half  leather  are  the  same 
as  for  a  full  leather  binding  up  to  the  point  of  cutting  out 
the  leather  cover.  I  haVe  already  described  in  Chapter  XIV  the 
manner  in  which  leather  for  half  bindings  is  cut  and  pared. 

After  being  pared,  the  leather  is  pasted  and  is  put  on  the  back 
of  the  book  as  for  whole  bindings.  It  is  brought  over  onto  the 
sides  of  the  boards  and  is  rubbed  into  place.  Then  the  book  is  put 
aside  to  dry.  Later,  the  four  leather  corners,  which  have  been 
marked  with  the  corner  pattern  and  cut  off  so  that  a  neat  corner 
may  be  turned  in,  are  thoroughly  pasted  with  starch  paste  and 
are  put  together  in  pairs  with  their  pasted  sides  inward.  After 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  together  in  this  manner  for  a  few 
minutes  so  that  the  pores  of  the  skin  may  be  filled  with  paste,  two 
corners  at  a  time  are  repasted  and  are  put  in  place  on  the  book, 
each  in  turn,  tucked  in  and  mitered  as  for  corners  of  a  full  leather 
binding.  The  other  two  corners  are  now  put  in  place,  and  the 
book  is  put  aside  to  dry  for  at  least  an  hour.  Celluloid  sheets  are 
inserted  under  the  covers  of  the  book,  to  prevent  any  moisture 
from  penetrating  the  text. 

The  leather  coming  over  the  sides  of  the  book  and  along  the 
diagonal  edges  of  the  corners  will  be  somewhat  uneven  and  must 
be  trimmed.  To  trim  the  leather  sides,  wing  dividers  are  used  to 
find  the  shortest  width  of  the  leather,  measured  from  the  joint 
of  the  book.  This  width  is  marked  on  the  leather  near  both  the 
head  and  tail  with  one  point  of  the  dividers,  and  the  leather  is  cut 
through  the  points  with  a  sharp  knife,  a  straightedge  serving  as  a 
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guide.  To  cut  the  corner  leather,  the  corner  pattern  is  put  in  place 
over  the  leather,  which  is  cut  with  a  knife  along  the  diagonal 
line  of  the  pattern.  The  surplus  leather  is  then  removed  from  all 
the  leather  edges. 

The  leather  edges  on  the  sides  of  the  book  will  now  be  straight 
and  even  (see  Fig.  131),  and  a  piece  of  material  must  be  cut  to  fill 
in  between  the  thickness  of  the  leather  coming  over  from  the 
back  of  the  book  and  the  leather  corners.  For  this  purpose  a  piece 
of  cartridge  paper  is  used  if  obtainable,  or  newsboard  may  be 
used.  A  piece  of  filling-in  paper  or  board  is  chosen  of  a  thickness 
equal  to  that  of  the  leather.  It  is  cut  a  little  larger  than  the  space 
to  be  filled  in,  with  one  clean,  straight  edge  along  its  length,  and 


Fig.  131. 

it  is  then  squared  at  one  end.  The  long,  cleanly  cut  edge  is  put  in 
place  against  the  side  of  the  leather,  and  the  squared  end  is  placed 
even  with  one  edge  of  the  length  of  the  bookboard.  The  length 
and  width  of  the  bookboard  are  then  marked  on  the  filling-in 
board,  and  it  is  cut  to  size.  It  must  now  be  cut  off  to  fit  into  the 
corner  leathers.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  filling-in  board  is  put  in 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  book,  and  when  it  is  raised  slightly  at 
the  corners  and  held  firmly  in  place,  the  outline  of  each  corner 
may  be  noted,  and  the  board  is  marked  to  denote  the  size  of  the 
corners.  The  board  is  then  cut  off  on  a  tin  with  a  knife  and 
straightedge  on  the  indicated  marks.  It  is  well  to  leave  a  generous 
allowance  for  the  board  and  recut  it  if  necessary,  for  this  mode  of 
measuring  is  of  the  trial-and-error  variety  which  is  a  manner  of 
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measuring  not  often  used  in  hand  bookbinding.  Each  filling-in 
board  should  be  marked  on  the  inside  to  correspond  with  the 
mark  put  upon  the  cover  board  opposite  it,  so  that  it  may  be  iden¬ 
tified  for  placing.  Otherwise  it  may  not  fit,  for  handwork  at  best 
is  not  one  hundred  per  cent  accurate.  When  finally  cut  to  fit  be¬ 
tween  the  corners  and  leather  side,  each  filling-in  board  is  glued 
with  a  thin  glue  and  is  put  in  place  and  rubbed  down. 

The  next  procedure  is  to  cut  the  material  for  the  sides  of  the 
book.  Marbled  paper,  block  paper,  linen,  or  a  variety  of  materials 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  providing  they  are  not  too  delicate 
in  texture.  The  material  is  cut  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wider  than  the  distance  between  the  edge  of  the  bookboard  and 
the  edge  of  the  leather  on  the  side,  and  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  longer  than  the  bookboard.  Two  marks  are  made  with  the 
folder  near  each  end  of  the  book  and  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  inside  the  edge  of  the  leather  on  the  side.  Two  marks  are 
likewise  put  the  same  distance  inside  of  the  edges  of  the  leather 
corners  —  one  near  each  end.  The  straight  edge  of  the  filling-in 
material  is  placed  up  to  the  marks  on  the  leather  along  the  back 
of  the  book,  a  weight  is  put  on  to  hold  it  firmly,  and  the  material 
is  creased  sharply  at  head,  tail,  and  fore-edge  along  the  broad 
edges. 

With  the  back  of  the  book  toward  the  worker,  the  material  is 
folded  back  wrong  side  out  at  each  corner  on  a  line  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  two  marks  previously  made,  and  is  creased  sharply 
back  on  this  line  and  down  over  the  two  edges  of  the  book.  It  will 
then  have  creasings  made  as  shown  by  the  lines  in  Fig.  132.  Line 
A  is  cut  on  a  tin  with  a  knife  and  straightedge  up  to  point  L.  Line 
B  is  cut  to  point  M,  line  C  to  point  N,  line  D  to  point  O.  Then  the 
lines  between  points  L  and  M  and  between  N  and  O  are  cut,  and 
the  pattern  of  the  material  will  be  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  133. 

This  cut  material  is  then  glued  with  a  very  thin  glue  and  is  put 
in  place  on  the  sides  of  the  book  up  to  the  marks  indicated  along 
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the  leather  at  the  back.  It  will  fall  properly  in  place  on  the 
corners,  and  it  is  rubbed  down  quickly  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  is  turned  over  the  edges  and  smoothed  out  on  the  inside  of 
the  board.  A  piece  of  paper  is  placed  without  delay  over  the  out- 


Fig.  132. 

side,  and  the  material  is  rubbed  down  with  a  folder,  care  being 
taken  to  see  that  the  edges  along  the  leather  are  sticking  firmly. 

The  book  is  now  ready  to  have  a  filling-in  paper  put  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  board.  Stout  wrapping  paper  is  better  used  than  news- 


Fig*  ^33- 

board  for  filling  in  half  bindings.  The  process  of  cutting  and 
pasting  in  the  filling-in  paper  is  the  same  as  described  for  filling 
in  full  leather  covers  (see  p.  222),  except  that  the  paper  is  damp¬ 
ened  on  both  sides  with  a  sponge  before  being  pasted.  After  be¬ 
ing  filled  in,  the  book  is  stood  up  to  dry  (see  Fig.  126),  and  after 
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about  one-half  hour  it  is  put  aside  under  pressure  and  is  left 
overnight.  The  following  day  the  end  papers  may  be  cut  and 
pasted  back  as  for  a  full  leather  binding  (see  p.  224),  though  not 
much  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  is  allowed  for  the  mar¬ 
gins  on  the  leather  and  paper  turnovers.  Before  the  filling-in  pa¬ 
pers  and  the  end  papers  are  cut,  it  is  important  to  note  how  far  the 
end  papers  will  extend  over  the  board  at  the  fore-edge. 


Fig.  134. 

When  a  half  binding  is  made  without  the  usual  leather  corners 
and  paper  sides  or  when  sides  made  of  some  material  of  delicate 
texture  are  used,  there  should  be  corners  of  vellum,  leather  or 
binder’s  cover  cloth  put  on  the  book  before  the  sides  are  glued  on. 
These  corners  may  be  allowed  to  show,  as  in  Fig.  134,  or  they  may 
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Fig- 135- 

be  put  on  after  the  French  method,  so  that  they  do  not  show  on 
the  sides  of  the  book,  but  are  visible  on  the  board  edge  at  the 
corners  and  on  the  inside  of  the  bookboard.  The  inside  pattern  of 
the  French  corner  is  shown  in  Fig.  135. 

If  vellum  or  leather  is  used  for  a  small  corner  on  the  outside  of 
a  cover,  the  material  is  cut  in  miniature  size  like  regular  leather 
corners  and  is  pasted  and  put  in  place  before  the  filling-in  pro- 
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cess  has  been  completed  and  the  cover  sides  are  glued  on.  When 
the  French  type  of  corner  is  used,  the  material  is  usually  binder’s 
cloth  of  a  shade  matching  as  nearly  as  possible  the  color  of  the 
leather  used  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  book.  Leather  or  vellum 
is  not  advisable  for  this  purpose,  as  leather  will  not  stand  the 
wear  on  a  corner  that  book  cloth  of  best  quality  will  endure,  and 
vellum  is  too  refractory  to  be  turned  over  easily  and  neatly  when 
so  small  a  piece  has  to  be  manipulated. 

The  cloth  for  these  hidden  corners  is  put  on  before  the  filling- 
in  boards  are  glued  in  place.  It  is  cut  into  strips  about  one  inch 
long  and  one-half  inch  wide.  The  pieces  are  thoroughly  pasted 


Fig.  136. 

with  a  heavy  paste  and  are  put  in  place  and  turned  over  the  board 
edges  onto  the  inside  of  the  cover  as  for  large  leather  corners.  The 
filling-in  board  is  glued  in  place  after  the  corners  have  been  put 
on.  This  board  is  not  cut  out  at  the  corners,  but  is  cut  flush  with 
the  cover  board  at  the  edges.  The  paper  sides  are  also  cut  differ¬ 
ently  from  those  used  on  a  regular  half  binding.  Instead  of  being 
cut  off  diagonally  to  fit  the  leather  corners,  they  are  left  with 
squared  edges  extending  beyond  the  cover  board  at  head,  tail, 
and  fore-edge.  When  cut,  they  are  glued  and  are  placed  over 
the  edge  of  the  leather  which  extends  along  the  sides  of  the  book 
(see  Fig.  136).  The  book  is  then  turned  over  so  that  the  freshly 
glued  paper  rests  on  the  workbench.  A  circular  pencil  mark, 
which  just  touches  the  corner  of  the  board,  is  made  on  the  paper, 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  137.  The  paper  is  cut  with  the  shears  at  each 
corner  along  this  mark,  and  the  edges  of  the  paper  are  then 
turned  over  onto  the  inside  of  the  board  and  are  smoothed  down. 

This  type  of  corner  leaves  a  small  V-shaped  pattern  of  the  cloth 
at  the  corners  on  the  inside  margin  (see  Fig.  135),  and  since  the 
paper  is  cut  up  to  the  board  corner,  the  cloth  will  also  appear  on 
the  board  edges,  where  it  is  intended  to  be  exposed  in  order  to 
take  the  wear  which  paper  or  other  delicate  material  would  not 
withstand.  It  will  be  found  that  this  type  of  corner  is  the  most 
successful  model  to  employ  when  a  large-figured  material  is 
used  on  the  sides  of  a  book,  for  the  cover  would  suffer  in  artistic 
effect,  if  the  paper  were  cut  off  at  the  corners. 


Fig.  137. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why  the  traditional  triangular 
leather  corners  should  be  used  on  a  half  binding.  Square  or  ob¬ 
long  corners  may  be  used  quite  as  well,  and  they  often  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  scheme  of  decoration  designed  for  a  binding.  A  strip 
of  leather  may  also  be  used  along  the  fore-edge  of  a  book,  often 
with  good  effect,  in  which  case  shaped  corners  are  not  needed. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE 

Heavy  books  of  reference  or  other  large  tomes  that  must  stand 
much  wear  and  should  open  freely  for  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  are  best  not  sewed  “flexible,”  or  over  cords.  All  the  sections 
of  this  type  of  book  should  be  made  sound,  and  whipstitching,  or 
overcasting,  is  to  be  avoided,  for  this  prevents  the  pages  from 
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opening  all  the  way  to  the  back  and  makes  for  a  very  stiff -paged 
book. 

End  papers  should  be  of  strong,  handmade  paper  and  are  best 
made  with  an  accordion  pleat  (see  Figs.  45  A,  45  B).  If  extra 
strength  is  called  for  where  the  board  hinges  to  the  book,  a  piece  , 
of  fine,  thin  cambric  should  be  pasted  under  the  upper  fold  of  the 
end  paper  to  reinforce  it  over  the  joint. 

The  book  should  be  sewed  over  strong,  unbleached  tapes,  and 
every  fifth  section  should  be  catch-stitched  as  the  sewing  pro¬ 
gresses  (see  Fig.  69  C).  After  being  sewed,  the  book  is  rounded 
and  backed  as  previously  described,  and  in  order  to  make  for 
flexibility,  double  or  split  boards  are  used  for  covers.  They  are 
attached  to  the  book  by  inserting  the  ends  of  the  tapes  between 
them  instead  of  by  lacing  the  tapes  through  them.  This  is  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  fact  that  the  boards  are  left  out  from  the  joint  of  the 
book  to  form  what  is  known  as  a  “French  joint.”  This  joint 
allows  a  freer  opening  than  an  ordinary  joint  used  with  laced-in 
boards. 

To  make  a  pair  of  split  boards,  a  thin  binder’s  board  is  glued  to 
a  thinner  board  or  to  a  piece  of  strawboard.  Pieces  of  the  two 
thicknesses  of  board  are  cut  out  large  enough  to  make  two  cover- 
boards.  Down  the  center  of  the  thinner  board  and  across  its 
width,  a  strip  of  heavy  chipboard,  about  four  inches  wide,  is 
placed,  and  the  board  is  then  well  glued.  The  chipboard  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  thicker  board  is  laid  on  the  glued  board,  and  the  two 
boards  are  then  nipped  up  in  the  press.  At  first  the  nipping  pres¬ 
sure  should  not  be  heavy  or  sudden,  for  fear  of  forcing  the  glue 
out  between  the  boards.  After  a  few  moments  the  pressure  is  in¬ 
creased  and  the  boards  are  left  to  dry  in  the  press. 

When  dry,  the  double  board  is  cut  through  the  center,  and  thus 
two  boards  are  made  of  it.  These  boards  will  be  glued  together  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  space  about  two  inches  wide  on  one  long  side.  If  the 
boards  required  for  the  book  need  to  be  very  large,  it  may  be 
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more  convenient  to  make  each  board  separately,  gluing  it  so  that 
an  unglued  space  will  be  left  on  one  long  side. 

The  head  of  the  book  is  cut  in  the  guillotine  cutter  after  the 
book  is  glued  up,  but  before  it  is  backed. 

The  ends  of  the  tapes  are  cut  to  a  length  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  and  they  are  glued  down  on  the  protection  sheet.  The 
protection  sheet  is  then  folded  over  the  glued-down  tapes  at  a 
distance  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  from  the  joint  of  the 
book  and  is  cut  off  on  a  line  with  the  joint.  The  underpart  of  the 
folded  paper  is  glued  and  is  lined  down  over  the  tapes.  At  each 


end,  it  is  cut  off  at  an  angle  as  shown  in  Fig.  138,  so  that  it  may  be 
more  easily  slipped  between  the  double  boards. 

The  length  of  the  boards  is  then  cut  square  to  the  size  re¬ 
quired  for  the  book,  and  the  usual  eighth-of-an-inch  overhang 
is  left  for  squares  at  head  and  tail.  The  width  of  the  boards  is  cut 
a  trifle  more  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  width  of 
the  text,  the  measure  being  made  from  the  joint.  This  will  allow 
the  split  board  to  be  placed  a  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  out  from  the  joint  and  still  project  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
over  the  fore-edge  to  form  the  book-square  as  shown  in  Fig.  139. 

To  put  the  boards  in  place,  one  split  board  at  a  time  is  opened 
at  the  back,  or  unglued,  edge  and  glue  is  inserted  between  the 
opened  boards.  The  glued-down  tape-piece  is  slipped  between 
the  freshly  glued  boards  and  is  adjusted  so  that  all  three  book- 
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squares  are  even.  Then  the  boards  are  pressed  together.  After  the 
second  board  is  placed  properly,  the  book  is  nipped  up  in  the 
press  and  is  left  until  the  boards  are  firmly  glued  together  at  the 
back. 

Headbands  may  now  be  woven  onto  the  book  at  head  and  tail, 
if  time  and  expense  allow,  or  they  may  be  dispensed  with  and  a 
piece  of  cord  may  be  stuck  in  under  the  leather  turn-ins  at  head 
and  tail  when  the  book  is  being  covered.  This  sort  of  headband 
serves  its  practical  purpose  very  well,  though  the  decorative  value 
of  a  woven  headband  is  sacrificed.  The  back  of  the  book  is  now 


Fig- 139- 

lined  up  as  for  a  regular  flexibly  sewed  binding,  and  the  book 
is  ready  to  be  covered. 

The  leather  is  pared  as  previously  outlined,  whether  for  half  or 
full  binding,  though  it  may  be  left  full  thickness  over  the  joint, 
and  the  book  is  covered  in  the  usual  way.  After  being  covered,  a 
piece  of  cord  is  tied  around  the  book  over  the  joints,  and  the  book 
is  nipped  in  the  press.  The  joints  may  be  more  definitely  defined 
by  running  the  blunt  end  or  the  side  of  a  folder  along  them. 

When  a  book  is  bound  in  half  leather  after  this  fashion,  the 
corners  should  be  protected  with  vellum  or  cloth,  either  partially 
concealed,  as  in  a  French  corner,  or  showing  slightly  on  the  sides 
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of  the  book.  Both  of  these  methods  have  been  described  in  the 
foregoing  directions  for  regular  half  bindings. 

The  forwarding  of  the  book  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner, 
but  when  the  end  papers  are  pasted  down,  if  a  linen  hinge  has 
been  used  for  reinforcement,  the  linen  is  pasted  down  on  top  of 
the  end  papers  before  they  are  lined  down  on  the  covers,  and  the 
pasted-down  linen  is  pasted  with  the  end  papers  when  they  are 
put  back  over  the  coverboard. 

The  type  of  binding  just  described  is  of  English  origin.  The 
French  use  a  similar  method  for  binding  books,  which  is  known 
as  a  “Bradel”  binding  or  a  binding  “en  gist”  (see  p.  182). 


Fig.  140. 

LIBRARY  BINDINGS 

Library  bindings  would  best  be  constructed  in  the  manner  just 
described,  but  the  expense  is  prohibitive  in  this  country  for  most 
public  libraries.  Specifications  for  library  bindings  will  be  found 
in  books  named  in  the  Selected  List  of  Books  at  the  end  of  Vol¬ 
ume  I. 

BOOKS  OF  MUSIC  AND  PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS 

Books  of  music  or  albums,  if  bound  like  books  of  reference,  are 
strong  and  serviceable,  but  in  binding  music,  the  sheets  should  be 
hinged  like  a  book  composed  of  plates  (see  p.  49)  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  the  most  practical  result.  The  only  difference  between 
guarding  plates  and  sheets  of  music  is  that  the  paper,  when  cut 
along  the  back,  need  not  be  pared  when  the  sheets  are  mounted, 
since  the  paper  on  which  music  is  printed  is  not  bulky.  The  pages 
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in  photograph  albums  are  mounted  like  plates,  and  around  each 
fold  a  guard  is  folded  in  order  to  stuff  the  book  at  the  back  (see 
Fig.  140),  so  that  when  photographs  are  pasted  in,  the  book  will 
lie  flat. 
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Limp  Bindings .  Pamphlets  and  Thin  Boohj.  Vellum  Bindings. 
Embroidered,  Woven  Material,  and  Velvet  Bindings. 

Casings.  Portfolios 

LIMP  BINDINGS 

LIMP  bindings  are  usually  not  flexibly  sewed,  for  they  would 
J  better  not  have  raised  bands.  When  a  book  is  to  be  bound  in 
limp  covers,  it  is  best  to  sew  it  on  tapes.  The  book  is  then  backed 
with  a  very  slight  hinge,  and  the  ends  of  the  tapes  are  cut  off  to  a 
length  of  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  and  are  pasted  down  on 
the  outside  of  the  last  end-paper  sheets.  The  book  is  headbanded, 
and  the  back  is  then  lined  up  with  super  or  with  thin  cambric, 
which  should  extend  over  the  headbands  and  over  the  sides  of  the 
book  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  back  lining,  after  it  has 
been  glued  on,  is  cut  off  even  with  the  headbands  and  even  with 
the  text  of  the  book  where  it  extends  over  the  sides.  The  two  side 
extensions  are  cut  off  on  both  ends  at  an  angle,  as  for  books 
bound  in  double  boards  (see  p.  254). 

The  back  is  then  lined  up  with  a  piece  of  tough  wrapping 
paper  (see  p.  177).  Cover  boards  are  cut  out  of  “redboard”  or 
“newsboard.”  Both  of  these  materials  are  flexible  and  bend  with¬ 
out  breaking.  The  redboard  is  the  more  flexible  and  should  be 
used  for  small  books  such  as  prayer  books.  A  limp  book  is  usually 
made  with  a  narrow  French  joint,  and  the  boards  are  cut  like 
those  for  a  book  bound  with  double  boards  (see  p.  254),  except 
that  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  instead  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch, 
is  allowed  for  the  joint.  They  are  used  unlined.  A  strip  of  red¬ 
board  is  cut  the  same  length  as  the  cover  boards  and  the  width  of 
the  back.  To  take  the  measure  for  the  back  width,  a  strip  of  paper 
is  used,  as  a  rounded  surface  cannot  be  accurately  measured  with 
a  pair  of  dividers. 
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A  paper  pattern  for  the  leather  is  then  made.  It  is  made  like 
that  for  a  full  leather  binding  (seep.  187)  except  that  in  estimating 
for  the  allowance  between  the  two  boards  there  is  added  to  the 
width  of  the  back  one-quarter  inch,  which  represents  the  one- 
eighth  inch  taken  up  on  the  two  sides  of  the  book  for  the.  French 
joint.  In  other  words,  the  whole  width  of  the  leather  must  be 
computed  by  adding  the  width  of  each  board  to  the  width  of  the 
back,  plus  one-quarter  inch  for  French  joints,  plus  about  one  and 
one-quarter  inches  for  two  turn-ins.  The  leather  for  each  turn-in 
need  be  not  more  than  five-eights  of  an  inch.  The  height  of  the 
leather  will  be  the  length  of  the  board  plus  one  and  one-quarter 
inches  for  the  two  turn-ins. 

The  leather  is  cut  from  the  paper  pattern  and  is  marked  up. 
To  mark  it  up,  one  of  the  cut  boards  is  placed  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  from  one  end  and  is  marked  all  round  as  described 
on  p.  196.  One-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  line  indicating  the  far¬ 
ther  side  of  the  board,  another  line  is  drawn  parallel  to  it,  using 
a  straightedge.  Beyond  this  line  the  width  of  the  back  is  marked 
by  a  line,  and  then  at  another  distance  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  a 
line  is  marked  to  represent  the  boundary  of  the  second  French 
joint.  A  board  is  placed  on  the  last  line  and  on  a  line  with  the  top 
of  the  marking  for  the  first  board.  Its  place  is  outlined  by  lines  all 
round  it  (see  Fig.  141). 

The  four  turn-ins  are  pared  quite  thin  so  that  they  can  be 
neatly  turned  over  the  thin  boards.  No  other  paring  is  done  ex¬ 
cept  to  thin  down  the  leather  slightly  with  the  French  knife  be¬ 
tween  the  marks  for  the  French  joints.  The  leather  is  marked  up 
again  accurately  after  the  paring  is  finished,,  indicating  the  width 
of  the  back,  the  French  joints,  and  the  outside  boundary  lines  of 
the  boards. 

To  make  the  cover,  one  board  at  a  time  is  glued  with  thin  glue 
and  is  put  in  place;  the  strip  for  the  back  is  glued  and  is  placed 
within  the  lines  marking  the  back.  The  boards  and  backstrip 
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must  be  placed  from  the  same  end,  with  care  to  line  them  all  up 
in  a  straight  line.  The  boards  having  been  placed,  the  cover  is 
rubbed  down  on  both  sides  with  a  folder.  When  the  leather  side 


Fig.  141. 

is  being  rubbed  down,  a  piece  of  clean  paper  should  be  put  over 
the  leather.  Then  the  turn-ins  are  cut  at  the  corners  like  those  of 
a  regular  binding  (see  Fig.  142).  Or  if  rounded  corners  are  used, 
as  for  a  prayer  book,  the  leather  is  not  cut,  but  is  turned  over  at 
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Fig.  142. 

each  corner  after  all  the  turn-ins  have  been  turned.  The  leather 
turn-ins  are  pasted  and  turned  over  the  board  one  at  a  time ;  the 
head  and  tail  are  turned  first.  The  fore-edges  are  then  turned 
over,  and  they  are  mitered  when  the  boards  have  square  corners 
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(see  p.  197).  If  the  corners  have  been  rounded,  a  little  paste  is  put 
on  the  inside  of  the  leather  and  each  corner  is  “fulled”  over  on  the 
inside  of  the  board  with  the  point  of  a  finishing  folder  by  running 
the  point  down  the  leather  diagonally  from  the  corner  to  make 
very  fine  pleats  or  gatherings.  After  all  the  gatherings  have  been 
made  even,  the  leather  is  pressed  down  firmly  with  a  folder  and 
made  to  lie  smooth.  To  avoid  too  great  thickness,  the  leather  at  the 
corners  is  thinned  after  the  paring  of  the  turn-ins  is  completed. 

The  cover  is  now  finished  and  is  put  aside  flat  and  weighted 
until  needed,  though  it  may  be  used  at  once.  This  cover  is  made 
exactly  like  a  casing  for  a  limp-covered  book,  and  when  done  in 
this  way  the  book  will  be  a  cased  book.  The  backbone  of  the  cover 
should  be  titled  and  tooled  before  it  is  put  on  the  book.  The  sides 
of  the  cover  may  be  tooled  later. 

When  the  book  is  ready  for  its  covers  it  is  pasted  into  them. 
The  back  of  the  casing  should  first  be  rounded  by  placing  the 
book  in  the  casing  and  shaping  the  backbone  with  a  folder  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  contour  of  the  back  of  the  book.  A  piece  of  paper 
should  be  put  over  the  leather  when  the  back  is  being  moulded 
into  shape.  A  clean  piece  of  wastepaper  just  a  little  larger  than  a 
page  of  the  text  is  then  put  between  the  front  end  paper  and  the 
book,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  end  paper  is  pasted  with  very  thin 
paste.  First  the  super  lying  over  on  the  side  of  the  book  is  pasted 
down  on  the  end  paper,  and  then  the  whole  end  paper  is  pasted 
with  strokes  of  the  brush  directed  toward  the  fore-edge.  The 
wastepaper  is  removed,  and  the  book  is  set  into  the  cover  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  pasted  side  down  exactly  along  the  edge  of  the  redboard 
backstrip,  with  even  squares  left  at  head  and  tail.  The  book  is  not 
let  to  fall  until  accurately  placed.  When  it  is  placed,  the  end  paper 
lying  on  the  board  is  smoothed  out  with  the  hand.  Then  the  sec¬ 
ond  end  paper  is  likewise  pasted,  and  the  uppermost  cover  is 
brought  over  onto  the  book  with  the  left  hand  and  is  lined  up 
with  the  lower  cover.  The  book  is  taken  up  from  the  bench  and  is 
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adjusted  so  that  the  two  cover  fore-edges  are  even.  The  second  end 
paper  is  smoothed  out  with  the  hand,  the  book  is  closed,  and  the 
edge  along  the  side  of  a  folder  is  run  down  the  sides  of  the  book 
between  the  back  and  the  edges  of  the  board,  to  outline  the 
French  joint.  The  front  of  the  book  is  placed  first,  because  the 
first-placed  side  is  less  likely  to  have  a  wrinkled  end  paper. 

When  finished,  the  book  is  put  aside  between  boards  without 
tins  under  the  covers  and  is  heavily  weighted.  It  should  be  looked 
at  after  about  a  half  hour  to  see  that  the  end  papers  on  the  cover 
boards  are  smooth  and  are  not  sticking.  If  not  smooth,  they 
should  have  a  piece  of  clean  paper  put  over  them  and  should  be 
rubbed  with  a  folder.  If  they  stick  to  the  end  papers  on  the  book, 
they  are  freed  by  running  a  folder  under  them  and  lifting  them 
away  from  the  boards. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  THIN  BOOKS 

A  book  like  a  pamphlet,  consisting  of  but  one  section,  is  best 
cased.  It  may  be  cased  as  a  “saddleback”  book,  that  is,  with  a 
rounded  back,  or  as  a  square-back  book. 

If  a  book  is  cased  with  a  square  back,  a  piece  of  fine  cambric  is 
pasted  along  the  back  of  the  section,  extending  to  within  five- 
eights  of  an  inch  from  each  end  of  the  book  and  about  five- 
eights  of  an  inch  over  each  side  of  the  book. 

The  section  is  then  sewed  by  entering  a  threaded  needle  from 
the  inside  at  about  its  center.  The  needle  pierces  the  cambric,  and 
the  thread  is  drawn  through  the  back,  leaving  a  short  end  inside 
of  the  section.  The  needle  is  then  brought  back  through  the  sec¬ 
tion  at  a  point  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  one  end  of 
the  book,  and  the  thread  is  drawn  through  the  book.  The  needle 
is  again  inserted  through  the  first  hole  made  in  the  center  of  the 
section,  the  thread  is  pulled  through  to  the  back,  and  the  needle 
is  inserted  from  the  outside  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  second  end.  The  thread  is  drawn  through  into  the  inside  of 
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the  section  and  is  tied  twice  in  a  hard  knot  to  the  end  of  the 
thread  left  in  the  fold  of  the  section.  Then  two  folded  end  papers 
are  cut  to  the  size  of  the  text,  and  one  is  pasted  on  each  side  of  the 
book  (see  p.  73)  under  the  cambric  and  up  to  the  line  of  the 
back.  A  casing  is  made  like  that  for  a  limp-covered  book,  except 
that  the  backbone  board  is  cut  from  heavy  chipboard  or  a 
Number  50  cloth  board,  and  the  side  boards  are  made  of  the 
same  material.  The  side  boards  are  cut  to  extend  just  short  of  the 
back  of  the  book,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  French  joint  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  a  book  of  a  single  section.  Before  using  the  boards  to 
make  the  casing  they  should  be  sandpapered  off  along  their  back 
edges,  and  the  backstrip  should  be  sandpapered  along  its  side 
edges.  The  book  is  then  cased  as  for  a  limp-covered  book. 

If  a  saddleback,  one-section  book  is  to  be  cased,  one  sheet  of 
white  paper  and  one  of  colored  paper,  or  two  sheets  of  white 
paper,  are  folded  around  the  section  after  being  cut  to  the  height 
of  the  book.  The  fore-edges  are  cut  off  after  the  book  has  been 
sewn.  Then  a  strip  of  muslin  is  pasted  onto  the  back  as  for  a  flat- 
back,  one-section  book,  and  the  book  is  sewed  and  stitched 
through  the  muslin  guard  as  just  described.  If  the  guard  is  not 
used,  the  book  will  crack  on  the  inside  along  the  joint.  A  casing  is 
made,  using  a  piece  of  supple  redboard  for  the  backstrip,  and  the 
book  is  cased  as  for  a  limp-covered  book. 

Very  thin  books  composed  of  only  two  sections  would  best  be 
sewed  on  tapes  and  treated  in  this  way,  as  they  cannot  otherwise 
be  backed  and  a  joint  be  gotten  on  them.  Thin  books  of  more 
than  two  sections  may  be  bound  flexibly  or  sewed  on  tapes,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  sections.  They  are  bound  like 
a  flexible  binding. 

VELLUM  BINDINGS 

It  is  advisable  to  bind  a  vellum-covered  book  in  stiff  boards,  for 
vellum  cockles  in  almost  any  climate  and  especially  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  climate,  where  atmospheric  changes  are  both  sudden  and 
intense. 

The  book  should  be  sewed  on  tapes,  as  a  hollow  back  must  be 
used.  Vellum  cannot  be  pasted  directly  to  the  back  successfully, 
and  if  a  tight  back  were  used,  the  opening  of  the  book  would  be 
too  stiff.  The  book  is  bound  like  books  of  reference  with  split 
boards  (see  p.  252),  except  that  the  vellum  is  lined  with  a  good 
quality  white  paper  before  covering.  The  boards  should  also  be 
lined  with  white  paper. 

To  line  vellum,  the  paper  is  pasted  and  the  vellum  put  down 
over  it  after  the  cover  material  has  been  cut  for  the  binding.  A 
rather  heavy,  smooth  starch  paste  is  used,  and  after  it  has  been  ap¬ 
plied,  the.  paper  is  “skinned”  by  putting  another  clean  paper  over 
it,  rubbing  it  lightly  with  the  hand,  and  removing  it  at  once.  This 
evens  the  paste  and  eliminates  any  brush  marks  that  might  show 
through  the  vellum.  When  the  vellum  has  been  lined  it  is  put  in 
the  press  between  flesher-covered  boards  or  between  boards  cov¬ 
ered  with  pieces  of  blotting  paper,  and  is  nipped  up  tightly. 

The  vellum  cover  should  be  put  on  the  book  at  once,  while  still 
damp.  If  it  is  found  to  be  too  stiff  to  turn  over  the  boards  it  may  be 
softened  by  dampening  it  with  a  little  warm  water. 

After  the  book  has  been  covered,  as  outlined  for  split-board 
books,  a  piece  of  cord  is  tied  around  the  book  over  the  joint  and 
over  the  headcaps.  The  cord  should  be  knotted  at  one  end  over 
the  text  to  avoid  marking  the  sides.  Sheets  of  celluloid  are  then 
placed  under  the  covers,  and  the  book  is  sharply  nipped  in  the 
press.  It  is  then  left  to  dry,  heavily  weighted,  before  having  the 
end  papers  pasted  down. 

In  spite  of  any  extra  warping  papers  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the 
boards  of  a  vellum-covered  book,  the  covers  tend  to  curl  back  in 
the  American  climate,  and  all  books  bound  in  vellum  must  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  stacked  closely  on  shelves  or  weighted,  when  not  in 
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EMBROIDERED  WOVEN  MATERIAL,  AND 

VELVET  BINDINGS 

When  books  are  to  be  covered  with  embroidery,  silk  or  any 
woven  material,  the  material  should  be  lined  like  vellum.  The 
back  should  be  smooth,  without  bands,  and  the  specifications  for 
the  binding  are  the  same  as  for  any  split-board  book. 

In  covering,  glue  is  used  instead  of  paste  (except  on  the  turn- 
ins),  because  the  material  is  “set”  at  once  with  glue  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  stretching  it.  The  back  of  the  book  is  glued  first. 
The  glue  should  be  used  thin,  and  before  it  is  applied  it  should  be 
foamed  up  in  the  brush  on  a  piece  of  paper.  With  the  material 
marked  up  on  the  inside  and  lying  on  the  workbench,  the  back 
of  the  book  is  glued  with  thin  glue  and  put  down  in  place.  The 
material  is  turned  in  at  once  at  the  head  and  tail,  with  the  back  of 
the  book  resting  on  the  bench.  A  piece  of  paper  is  placed  over  the 
back  and  is  rubbed  with  a  folder  until  the  material  adheres  firmly 
to  the  book.  As  the  rubbing  is  being  done,  the  book  should  be 
placed  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  in  order  to  rub 
down  the  material  over  the  joints.  After  the  back  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  rubbed  down,  one  board  at  a  time  is  glued,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  pulled  over  and  rubbed  into  place.  Finally,  the  turn-ins 
are  mitered  at  the  corners,  and  at  head  and  tail  each  turn-in  is 
given  a  light  coating  of  heavy  starch  paste,  preferably  applied 
with  a  finger,  and  is  turned  over.  Then  very  carefully  a  little 
paste  is  rubbed  on  the  edges  of  the  mitered  fore-edge  corners  to 
keep  them  from  fraying,  and  they  are  turned  over.  Paste  is  used 
for  the  turn-ins,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  soil  the  material  as  glue, 
and  more  time  is  allowed  for  the  work,  since  paste  dries  more 
slowly  than  glue.  Glue  may  be  used  instead  of  paste,  but  must  be 
very  carefuly  applied. 

If  either  glue  or  paste  gets  on  the  outside  of  the  material,  it  may 
be  removed  by  holding  it  over  a  steaming  kettle  of  water.  The 
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glue  or  paste  is  thus  moistened  and  can  be  wiped  off.  If  velvet  is 
used,  it  should  be  steamed  again  after  the  glue  or  paste  has  been 
taken  off.  Books  covered  in  embroidery  should  have  the  corners 
stitched  with  a  fine  buttonhole  stitch.  If  well  done,  this  adds  to 
the  finish  of  the  corners. 

When  a  padded  effect  is  desired  on  the  sides  of  the  covers,  they 
are  not  glued  in  place.  Before  the  book  is  covered,  a  piece  of 
cotton  batting  is  cut  to  the  size  of  each  board.  It  is  fastened  to  the 
outside  of  the  board  by  putting  a  few  dots  of  glue  here  and  there 
on  the  board  and  laying  the  cotton  in  place.  A  piece  of  thin 
cheesecloth  is  cut  for  each  board  of  the  book,  allowing  one-half 
inch  over  the  length  of  the  board  on  each  end  and  one-half  inch 
on  one  side.  It  is  laid  over  the  cotton  just  up  to  the  back  edge  of 
the  board  and  is  fastened  by  turning  it  over  onto  the  inside  of  the 
board  and  pasting  it  down,  as  for  mounting  doublures  (see  p. 
237).  The  turn-in  at  one  end  is  pasted  down  first,  the  cheesecloth 
is  drawn  tightly,  and  the  opposite  end  is  pasted  down.  Then  the 
fore-edge  turn-in  is  pasted  and  turned  over.  The  material  is  now 
glued  onto  the  back,  and  without  any  further  gluing  it  is  brought 
over  the  sides  of  the  cotton-covered  boards,  is  turned  over  the 
board  edges,  and  is  pasted  down  on  the  inside  as  it  is  when  the 
material  is  glued  to  the  outside  of  the  boards. 

Velvet-covered  books  are  bound  in  the  same  way,  and  their 
sides  may  be  padded  if  desired.  However,  this  material  should 
not  be  rubbed  heavily  with  a  folder,  for  fear  of  matting  the  pile.  It 
is  best  to  press  velvet  down  or,  with  a  paper  over  it,  to  rub  it  with 
the  hand.  A  thorough  steaming  after  covering  improves  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

r  CASINGS 

The  word  “casing”  is  the  name  given  to  a  book  cover  that  is  not 
built  up  as  a  part  of  a  binding  during  the  process  of  forwarding, 
but  is  made  separately  and  put  onto  a  book  after  the  book  has 
been  forwarded  to  a  point  where  it  must  have  a  cover. 
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Casings  may  be  made  of  almost  any  covering  material.  Cased 
books  may  be  covered  with  whole  cloth,  with  “full  leather,”  or 
with  “half  leather”  and  cloth  or  paper  sides. 

A  book  to  be  cased  is  sewed  on  tapes  and  is  forwarded  to  the 
point  of  covering,  like  a  book  with  limp  covers.  Headbands  may 
be  worked  on  the  book  by  hand,  or  they  may  be  cut  from  a  ready¬ 
made  strip  and  glued  on.  If  commercially  made  headbands  are 
used,  the  super  does  not  extend  over  the  headbands  but  is  cut  to 
fit  in  between  the  endings  of  the  headband  strips  glued  on  the 
back.  Therefore  these  headbands  do  not  need  to  be  cut  off  at  an 
angle  where  they  extend  over  the  sides  of  the  book. 

The  back  of  a  cased  book  may  be  round  or  flat.  When  flat,  the 
book  is  not  backed,  and  the  backstrip  in  the  cover,  or  casing,  is 
made  of  cloth  board  that  is  a  little  thinner  than  the  boards  used 
for  the  sides.  This  prevents  the  cloth  from  breaking  over  the 
hinge.  When  the  back  is  to  be  round,  the  book  is  backed  like  a 
book  “bound  flexible,”  and  the  backstrip  of  the  casing  is  made  of 
redboard. 

Half  Leather  Casings.  If  the  book  is  to  be  cased  in  “half 
leather,”  the  leather  is  pared  as  for  a  regular  half  leather  binding. 
The  width  of  the  back  and  of  the  French  joints  and  the  length  of 
the  boards  are  marked  on  the  pared  leather.  Then  a  line  is  drawn 
on  each  board  at  a  distance  from  its  back  edge  equal  to  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  leather  is  to  project  over  on  each  side  of  the  book.  A 
piece  of  folded  wastepaper  is  placed  up  to  the  line  to  cover  the 
front  of  the  board,  and  the  exposed  part  of  the  board  is  glued,  is 
put  in  place  on  the  leather,  and  is  rubbed  down.  The  second 
board  is  glued  in  the  same  manner  and  is  placed  on  the  leather. 
Then  the  backstrip  is  glued  and  is  put  down  between  the  two 
lines  marked  for  the  back.  The  turn-ins  at  head  and  tail  are 
pasted  and  are  turned  over,  and  the  casing  is  finished  like  a  half 
binding  without  leather  corners.  After  the  leather  is  placed  and 
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rubbed  down,  vellum  or  cloth  tips  are  pasted  over  the  four 
corners  of  the  cover,  the  leather  is  then  trimmed,  the  sides  of  the 
cover  are  filled  in  with  newsboard,  and  the  cloth  or  paper  for  the 
sides  is  put  on  and  turned  over  (see  p.  250). 

Full  Leather  Casing.  A  full  leather  casing  is  made  like  a 
limp-covered  book  except  for  allowing  one-quarter  of  an  inch, 
instead  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  for  each  French  joint. 

Whole  Cloth  Casings.  If  the  casing  is  to  be  covered  in 
“whole  cloth,”  the  cloth  is  cut  out  with  the  grain  running  from 
fore-edge  to  fore-edge,  and  it  is  then  marked  up  as  for  a  limp 
leather  binding  with  one-quarter  of  an  inch  allowed  for  each 
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Fig.  143. 

French  joint.  The  cloth  is  cut  diagonally  at  the  corners  and  is 
then  glued  all  over  with  very  thin  glue.  Each  board  is  put  in  place 
on  the  glued  cloth;  then  the  backstrip  is  placed,  the  casing  is 
turned  over,  and  its  entire  surface  is  rubbed  with  a  folder.  The 
casing  is  turned  again  so  that  the  inside  is  uppermost,  and  the 
turn-ins  are  turned  over  the  edges  of  the  boards.  When  the  turn- 
ins  are  uneven  or  too  wide,  they  are  compassed  off  with  dividers 
to  the  desired  width  and  are  cut  even  with  a  knife  and  straight¬ 
edge.  Figure  142  shows  the  inside  of  a  finished  full  cloth  casing. 
Glue  must  be  used  very  thin  when  gluing  cloth,  for  otherwise  the 
cloth  will  not  lie  smooth.  It  should  also  be  used  mediumly  hot. 
When  a  cloth-gluing  job  results  in  a  bumpy  appearance  of  the 
cloth  on  the  outside  of  the  casing,  the  glue  used  was  too  thick. 
This  also  applies  to  paper  put  on  with  glue.  A  good  quality  glue 
may  be  thinned  down  until  it  runs  from  the  brush  almost  like 
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water,  and  still  retains  sufficient  adhesive  strength  to  make  cloth 
or  paper  adhere  firmly  to  a  binder’s  board. 

A  casing  may  be  used  at  once  after  being  made,  or,  if  put  aside, 
it  must  be  heavily  .weighted.  If  the  back  of  the  book  is  round,  the 
backbone  of  the  casing  should  be  rounded  by  putting  it  in  place 
on  the  book  and  shaping  it  to  conform  to  the  back  of  the  book, 
before  “casing-in.”  The  book  is  “cased,”  or  put  into  its  covers,  as 
described  for  a  limp  binding,  except  that  after  the  book  has  been 
cased,  it  is  put  into  the  standing  press  between  two  “cloth 
boards.” 

Cloth  boards  have  a  metal  projection  over  their  back  edges, 
and  when  the  book  is  put  between  them  it  should  first  be  squared 
up  and  the  back  should  be  adjusted  until  it  is  perfectly  symmetri¬ 
cal.  This  can  be  done  most  satisfactorily  by  holding  the  book  in 
the  left  hand  with  the  back  uppermost  and  pressing  its  boards 
down  against  the  palm  of  the  right  hand.  It  is  then  put  in  the 
press  with  care  to  place  it  so  that  the  metal  projections  of  the 
boards  fit  into  the  French  joints  (see  Fig.  143).  It  is  well  to  out¬ 
line  the  joints  with  a  folder  before  pressing  the  book.  No  tins  are 
placed  between  the  covers.  When  the  book  is  properly  adjusted 
in  the  press,  the  press  is  wrung  down  sharply,  and  the  book  is  left 
for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  press 
to  see  that  the  end  papers  are  not  stuck.  If  they  are  sticking  to  the 
papers  on  the  boards  they  are  freed  by  carefully  running  a  folder 
under  them  and  flipping  them  away  from  the  boards.  Sticking 
end  papers  are  generally  caused  by  the  use  of  too  much  paste  or 
by  the  penetration  of  thin  paste  through  a  lightly  sized  end  paper. 
After  the  end  papers  have  been  freed,  the  book  is  put  back  in  the 
press  as  before,  under  heavy  pressure,  and  is  left  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  It  is  best  left  in  the  press  for  a  week. 

All  casings  should  be  titled  and  tooled  on  the  back  before  cas- 
ing-in.  “Casing-in”  is  the  term  used  to  denote  the  operation  of 
pasting  a  book  into  its  casing. 
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PORTFOLIOS 

Portfolios  are  made  like  casings  (see  p.  268).  After  the  material 
has  been  glued  on  the  outside  of  a  portfolio  and  has  been  turned 
over,  a  lining  of  paper  or  of  some  other  material  is  glued  on  the 
inside,  as  a  finish. 

It  is  usually  best  to  cut  the  lining  material  into  three  pieces.  One 
piece  for  the  back  is  cut  wide  enough  to  cover  the  backbone  strip 
and  extend  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  over  each  board  at  the 
back,  and  long  enough  to  cover  the  height  of  the  board  minus 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  other  two  pieces  are  cut  for 
lining  the  sides.  Each  should  be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
narrower  than  the  width  of  the  boards  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  their  height. 

The  lining  piece  for  the  backbone  of  a  portfolio  is  glued  and 
put  in  place  first.  Then  the  pieces  for  each  side  are  glued  and 
placed  just  short  of  the  back  edges  of  the  boards.  They  overlap 
the  lining  extending  over  the  back.  If  the  lining  is  put  down  in 
three  pieces,  instead  of  in  one  piece,  the  material  is  easier  to 
handle  and  is  likely  to  be  smoother  over  the  hinge. 

If  ties  are  to  be  put  on  a  portfolio,  holes  are  made  with  a  knife 
through  the  boards  from  the  outside  after  the  cover  material  has 
been  glued  on  and  before  the  portfolio  is  lined.  Through  these 
holes  tapes  are  usually  inserted,  and  the  ends  are  pasted  down  on 
the  inside  of  the  boards. 

Glue  is  used,  instead  of  paste,  for  all  lining  up  in  portfolio 
work,  because  it  warps  the  boards  less  than  paste.  But  its  use 
necessitates  rapid  work,  for  it  dries  quickly,  and  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  put  in  place  at  once  after  it  has  been  glued. 

When  a  portfolio  is  finished,  it  should  be  left  flat  on  a  table 
and  weighted  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry.  If  any  difficulty  is  ex¬ 
perienced  in  getting  either  the  covering  or  the  lining  material 
smooth  after  gluing,  the  portfolio  is  put  in  the  press,  one  board  at 
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a  time,  and  is  pressed  heavily  just  after  the  material  is  glued  onto 
it.  It  is  left  in  the  press  only  for  a  few  minutes,  because  if  it  is  left 
longer  the  glue  is  likely  to  strike  through  the  material. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

MISCELLANEA 
Slipcases .  Solander  Cases.  Chemises 

SLIPCASES 

TO  make  a  slipcase,  sometimes  called  a  “thumb  case,”  for  an 
octavo  book,  a  Number  30  cloth  board  is  used  for  the  sides, 
and  the  end-  and  backstrips.  For  a  very  small  book,  a  thinner 
board  may  be  used  for  the  strips. 

First,  the  two  end  strips  and  a  backstrip  are  cut  in  width.  To 
take  the  measure  for  the  width  of  these  strips,  if  a  paper  lining  is 
to  be  used,  the  bound  book  is  laid  flat  on  the  workbench,  a 
straightedge  is  placed  across  the  length  of  the  book  and  let  to  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  ends  of  it,  and  the  difference  in  thickness  between 
the  middle  and  the  ends  of  the  book  is  noted.  The  measure  of  the 
thickness  of  the  book  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  plus  a  very  slight 
addition,  will  be  the  correct  measure  for  the  width  of  the  strips. 
This  is  usually  about  a  generous  thirty-second  of  an  inch  larger 
than  the  thickness  of  the  book  at  head  or  tail.  A  “proof  strip”  is 
then  cut  to  this  width.  It  should  be  tested  for  width  by  standing 
it  along  the  back  of  the  book.  When  one  edge  of  a  straightedge  is 
lightly  held  down  across  the  book  from  the  fore-edge  over  the 
strip  which  lies  against  the  back,  if  the  strip  can  be  drawn  out 
from  under  the  straightedge  easily,  it  is  the  proper  width.  If  it 
draws  out  with  difficulty,  it  is  too  wide ;  if  there  is  a  gap  between 
it  and  the  straightedge  it  is  too  narrow.  When  the  correct  meas¬ 
ure  is  found,  the  three  strips  are  cut  for  width. 

Next,  two  boards  for  the  sides  are  squared  to  size.  The  length 
of  the  boards  should  be  the  length  of  the  book,  plus  the  thickness 
of  the  two  end  strips,  plus  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  width 
should  be  the  thickness  of  the  backstrip,  plus  the  width  of  the 
book  cover  from  the  fore-edge  to  the  joint  of  the  cover.  After  cut- 
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ting  the  length  of  these  boards,  the  cutting-machine  gauge 
should  be  left  unchanged  until  after  the  length  of  the  backstrip 
is  cut,  as  this  strip  should  be  the  exact  length  of  the  side  boards. 

The  length  of  the  backstrip  is  now  cut.  It  is  first  squared  off  at 
one  end  and  then  cut  in  the  machine  to  the  size  already  set.  Then 
the  length  of  the  two  end  strips  is  cut.  To  find  this  measure  most 
accurately  the  backstrip  is  stood  up  on  a  side  board  with  one  long 
edge  resting  even  with  the  edge  of  the  length  of  the  board  so  that 
the  side  of  the  backstrip  lines  up  evenly  with  the  board  edge.  One 
of  the  end  strips  is  laid  flat  across  the  width  of  the  board  and  at 
one  end  of  it  so  that  it  touches  the  backstrip.  The  projecting  end 
of  the  strip  is  then  marked  on  a  line  with  the  front  edge  of  the 
board.  If  the  case  is  to  be  lined  with  a  heavier  material  than  paper, 
all  these  measurements  must  be  augmented  to  allow  for  the  extra 
thickness  of  the  material. 

The  boards  for  the  sides  and  the  strips  for  the  ends  and  back 
are  now  lined  up.  The  lining  material  is  usually  paper,  Canton 
flannel,  chamois,  or  split  skin.  When  the  material  has  been  cut  a 
little  larger  all  round  than  the  boards  and  strips  to  be  lined,  each 
strip  or  board  is  glued,  one  at  a  time,  placed  on  the  lining  ma¬ 
terial,  rubbed  down  thoroughly,  and  then  put  in  a  press  between 
covered  tins.  It  is  left  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  After  being  taken 
out  of  the  press,  the  overhanging  material  should  be  cut  off  on  a 
tin  with  a  knife.  It  must  be  cut  even  with  the  edges  of  the  strips 
and  boards. 

If  the  case  to  be  made  is  for  a  square-back  book,  the  two  side 
boards  must  now  be  cut  out  on  the  edges  that  will  come  on  the 
front  of  the  case.  The  book  may  then  be  conveniently  pulled  out 
of  the  case.  The  usual  way  of  cutting  the  boards  is  shown  in  Fig. 
144  A.  In  this  model  a  thumb-shaped  half-circle  is  cut  out — hence 
the  name  “thumb  case.”  A  model  which  I  think  more  convenient 
to  use  and  which  results  in  a  more  pleasing  form  is  shown  in  Fig. 
144  B.  In  both  instances  a  pattern  is  cut  out  of  paper,  placed  on 
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the  board,  and  marked  on  it  before  cutting.  The  cutting  is  done 
on  a  tin  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife. 

After  the  side  boards  are  cut  out  they  are  beveled  along  the 
front  edges.  To  bevel  them,  they  are  placed  one  at  a  time  on  the 
workbench.  A  sandpaper  block  is  then  used  over  the  edges  to 
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Fig.  144  a. 

thin  them  down  to  about  half  their  original  thickness.  When 
Model  144  B  is  used  for  the  cutouts,  the  board  is  thinned  only  to 
points  C  and  D.  On  Model  144  A  they  are  beveled  almost  up  to 
each  end,  and  must  be  beveled  to  an  even  thickness. 

Unless  used  at  once,  the  lined  sides  and  strips  should  be  kept 


Fig.  144  b. 


in  the  press,  but  it  is  better  to  use  them  as  soon  as  they  are  lined, 
for  then  warping  has  not  begun  and  they  are  consequently  easier 
to  use. 

To  make  the  case,  one  side  board  is  placed  flat  on  the  bench, 
and  one  long  edge  of  the  back  board  is  glued  with  heavy  glue. 
The  work  must  be  done  quickly,  and  a  generous  amount  of  glue 
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should  be  used,  though  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  over  onto 
the  sides  of  the  strip.  When  glued,  the  strip  is  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  board  so  that  its  side  lines  up  with  the  edge  of  the  board 
and  its  ends  coincide  with  the  ends  of  the  board.  The  strip  is 
pressed  down  and  held  in  place  firmly  for  a  minute  or  two.  The 
flat  side  of  a  folder  is  used  to  adjust  the  strip  to  line  with  the  edge 
of  the  board.  The  end  strips  are  then  glued,  one  at  a  time,  on  one 
long  edge  and  on  one  short  edge.  They  are  put  down  along  the 
width  of  the  board  even  with  the  board  edge  and  with  the  short 
glued  ends  pressed  tightly  up  against  the  backstrip.  Each  strip  is 
held  in  place  until  it  is  firmly  stuck.  If  cut  correctly,  these  end 
strips,  after  being  glued  down,  will  be  even  with  the  front  of  the 
board. 

When  the  strips  have  been  glued  down,  the  half-made  case  is 
held  in  the  left  hand  and  all  the  exposed  edges  are  quickly  and 
carefully  glued.  The  case  is  then  laid  on  the  bench,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  side  is  put  in  place  over  the  glued  strips  so  that  its  edges  are 
on  a  line  with  the  sides  of  the  strips.  After  the  second  side  has 
been  lined  up  accurately,  a  board  is  laid  at  once  on  top  of  the  case 
without  disturbing  it,  and  a  heavy  weight  is  placed  on  the  board. 

The  backstrip  always  reaches  the  full  length  of  the  case  and 
the  end  strips  are  glued  so  that  they  rest  against  it.  This  makes  for 
greater  strength  than  if  the  side  strips  overlap  the  back  board, 
and  it  also  does  away  with  a  pieced  board  on  the  back  at  head  and 
tail. 

When  the  glue  has  “set,”  the  edges  of  the  case  are  sandpapered 
off  with  a  sandpaper  block  until  they  form  an  even  surface.  The 
case  is  then  bound  on  the  three  solid  edges  with  a  piece  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper.  The  paper  is  cut  into  three  pieces,  each  a  little  wider 
and  a  little  longer  than  the  edge  to  be  bound.  One  at  a  time  the 
pieces  are  glued,  put  on  the  edges  of  the  case,  and  rubbed  down 
firmly.  After  each  piece  is  affixed  to  an  end,  the  case  is  stood  up  on 
a  tin,  and  with  a  knife  the  overlapping  edges  of  the  paper  are 
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trimmed  off  all  around,  even  with  the  edges  of  the  boards.  These 
strips  strengthen  the  box,  since  they  overlap  the  joining  of  the 
boards. 

If  the  slipcase  is  to  have  a  flat  back,  the  covering  material  is 
now  cut  out.  If  the  back  is  to  be  round,  a  rounded  piece  of  wood  is 
cut  to  size  and  is  glued  on  the  back.  A  binder  should  keep  on 
hand  strips  of  wood  rounded  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  other. 
These  strips  are  of  assorted  widths  and  different  degrees  of 
roundness,  and  they  have  to  be  milled  to  order  from  patterns  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  binder.  They  should  range  from  about  one-half  inch 
to  two  inches  wide  so  that  a  case  of  any  width  may  be  fitted  with 
them. 

A  wooden  strip  which  is  nearest  in  width  to  the  width  of  the 
case  should  be  chosen.  It  is  cut  square  at  each  end  to  the  exact 
measure  of  the  length  of  the  back  of  the  case.  Then  it  is  glued  up 
on  its  flat  side  with  a  light  coating  of  thinnish  glue  and  let  to  dry. 
When  dry,  it  is  given  a  coat  of  rather  heavy  glue,  is  put  in  place  on 
the  case,  and  is  pressed  down  firmly  with  the  hands  until  the  glue 
is  set.  The  wooden  back  is  rarely  the  exact  width  of  the  back  of 
the  case,  and  after  it  has  been  fastened  securely  a  carpenter’s 
plane  is  run  along  its  length  until  its  edges  are  even  with  the  sides 
of  the  case. 

The  rounded  back  may  be  left  smooth,  or  if  bands  are  desired, 
the  back  is  compassed  up  for  them  and  marked  (see  p.  no).  A 
binder  usually  keeps  on  hand  pieces  of  leather  for  faking  bands 
on  cases.  They  are  made  by  pasting  two  strips  of  leather  to¬ 
gether.  After  being  pasted  to  each  other,  they  are  nipped  in  the 
press  and  then  kept  under  a  weight  till  dry.  Paste  is  used  instead 
of  glue  in  this  instance,  so  that  narrow  strips  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  leather  without  the  danger  of  having  the  two  layers  peel 
apart.  The  doubled  leather  is  laid  on  a  tin,  and  strips  for  the 
bands  are  cut  from  it  with  a  knife.  They  should  be  cut  somewhat 
longer  than  enough  to  reach  over  the  back,  and  they  may  be  any 
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width  desired.  One  by  one  they  are  glued  and  placed  on  the 
marks  indicated  for  the  bands  on  the  back  of  the  case.  After  they 
are  firmly  fastened  to  the  back  they  are  cut  off  even  with  the  sides 
of  the  case.  The  edges  should  be  sloped  so  that  they  conform  to 
the  contour  of  the  back. 

When  a  round  back  is  put  on  a  case  in  this  way,  the  joinings  at 
the  head  and  tail  and  on  the  sides  cannot  be  perfect,  and  these 
joinings  are  filled  in  with  cord  cuttings  and  paste  so  that  they 
may  not  be  evident  after  the  case  is  covered.  The  filling  in  is  done 
as  for  backs  and  headbands  (see  p.  175). 

Both  the  square-back  and  round-back  cases  are  now  ready  to 
be  covered.  Slipcases  may  be  covered  in  a  variety  of  materials  — 
in  full  cloth,  in  full  leather,  in  half  leather  with  cloth  or  paper 
sides,  and  in  half  cloth  with  paper  sides.  A  case  covered  in  full  or 
half  cloth  may  not  have  bands  on  the  back,  though  it  may  have 
a  round  back. 

Full  Cloth  Cases.  When  cases  are  covered  in  full  cloth,  a 
piece  of  cloth  is  cut  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  front  of  one 
side  of  the  case  to  the  front  of  the  opposite  side,  plus  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  for  turnovers.  The  width  of  the  cloth  should  be 
equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the  case,  plus  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  for  turnovers.  The  cloth  is  cut  so  that  its  length  runs  with 
the  selvage.  It  is  then  marked  off  on  the  underside  along  its 
length  at  a  distance  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge. 
Along  its  width,  a  line  is  marked  three-eighths  of  an  inch  back 
from  the  edge  (see  Fig.  145  A).  One  side  and  the  back  of  the  case 
are  then  glued  with  thin  glue,  and  the  side  is  put  down  on  the 
cloth  with  one  corner  of  the  front  of  the  side  placed  exactly  at  the 
corner  A  formed  by  the  two  marked  lines  (see  Fig.  145  B).  The 
end  and  the  front  edge  of  the  case  should  rest  on  the  marked 
lines.  The  cloth  is  pulled  up  over  the  back,  and  both  the  back  and 
side  are  immediately  rubbed  down  with  a  folder  until  the  cloth 
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is  securely  fastened  to  them.  Then  the  second  side  of  the  case  is 
glued,  after  which  the  cloth  is  pulled  tightly  over  it  and  is  rubbed 
down.  When  the  back  is  being  glued,  the  glue  should  be  allowed 
to  extend  a  trifle  over  the  unglued  side  of  the  case. 


Fig.  145  a. 

The  cloth  protruding  beyond  the  edges  of  the  back  at  head  and 
tail  is  then  snipped  at  intervals  to  allow  it  to  turn  over  smoothly. 
One  at  a  time,  the  turnovers  are  pasted,  are  turned  over  the  edges, 
and  are  pressed  firmly  in  place  with  a  folder.  The  corners  of  the 


cloth  on  the  sides  of  the  case  are  cut  off  diagonally,  leaving  a 
liberal  overhang.  Each  of  the  turnovers  on  the  boards  at  head  and 
tail  of  the  case  is  pasted  and  then  turned  over  the  edge  and  rubbed 
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down.  The  turnovers  on  the  front  edges  of  the  box  are  cut  to  fol¬ 
low  the  curved  edges  and  are  snipped  at  intervals  along  the  curve. 
They  are  then  separately  pasted,  turned  over  onto  the  inside  of 
the  case,  and  smoothed  flat  with  a  folder.  At  the  corners  the  cloth 
is  tucked  around  on  the  inside  of  the  case  so  that  it  extends  over 
the  head  and  tail  boards.  In  order  to  be  turned  over  the  front  of 
the  case  smoothly,  the  turn-ins  must  be  snipped  frequently  along 
their  curved  edges.  The  deeper  the  curve,  the  more  frequently  the 
snipping  must  be  done. 

Finally,  two  pieces  of  cloth  are  cut  for  the  head  and  tail  of  the 
case.  First,  the  strips  are  cut  the  exact  width  of  the  head  and  tail. 
One  end  of  each  strip  is  squared  or  rounded  to  the  contour  of  the 
end  of  the  back,  if  the  back  is  round,  and  then  the  two  strips  are 
cut  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
case.  Each  strip  is  glued  with  thin  glue  and  is  put  in  place  on  one 
end  of  the  case  up  to  the  edge  of  the  back.  Then  the  overhanging 
piece  of  cloth  is  turned  over  the  front  edge  onto  the  inside  of  the 
case  and  is  thoroughly  rubbed  down.  Because  the  frqnt  edge 
turnovers  have  to  be  snipped,  the  finish  on  the  inside  of  the  case 
is  not  neat;  therefore  a  continuous  strip  of  cloth  is  pasted  over 
the  snipped  cloth.  To  cut  the  strip  the  case  is  laid  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  the  shape  of  the  front  edges  of  the  case 
is  marked  on  the  cloth.  The  cloth  is  cut  with  the  shears  on  the  line 
marked  for  each  side,  and  it  is  cut  into  strips  the  length  of  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  case  and  the  width  of  the  snipped,  turned-over  edges. 
After  being  pasted  and  put  in  place,  it  should  be  firmly  rubbed 
down. 

If  a  cloth-covered  book  has  a  round  back,  the  front  edges  of  the 
case  need  not  be  cut  out.  The  width  of  the  case  should  be  some¬ 
what  less  when  the  case  is  not  cut  out,  if  it  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
shelf  with  its  back  exposed.  It  should  then  be  of  a  width  which 
will  allow  the  book  to  be  grasped  by  the  joint  when  it  is  being 
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pulled  out  of  the  case.  Therefore  the  case  should  come  not  farther 
than  the  back  edge  of  the  bookboard,  thus  leaving  the  full  joint 
exposed. 

A  flat-back  case  covered  with  cloth  may  be  lettered  directly  on 
the  cloth,  but  a  “title  piece,”  or  leather  label,  pasted  on  the  back 
of  a  book  enhances  its  appearance.  The  label  should  be  paste- 
washed  before  titling,  and  after  titling,  it  should  be  varnished 
with  a  thin  binder’s  varnish. 

Full  Leather  Cases.  Full  leather  cases  usually  have 
rounded  backs  which  bear  the  title  of  the  book.  In  this  instance 
the  front  of  the  case  is  cut  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  144  A  or  144  B.  A 
full  leather  case  implies  that  it  contains  a  book  of  value;  hence, 
in  order  to  protect  the  back,  a  “chemise,”  or  cover,  is  made  for  it 
before  the  case  is  made  (see  p.  294).  The  book  must  be  covered 
with  its  chemise  when  the  size  of  the  case  is  being  calculated. 

The  leather  for  the  case  is  cut  like  the  material  for  a  full  cloth 
case,  but  with  a  narrower  margin  allowed  for  the  turnovers.  It  is 
pared  like  the  leather  for  a  limp  binding  (see  p.  259).  Except  for 
the  matter  of  the  covering  strips  on  the  head  and  tail  of  the  case, 
the  same  technique  as  that  for  making  a  full  cloth  case  is  used  in 
making,  covering,  lining,  and  finishing. 

The  edges  of  the  leather  for  these  end  strips  should  be  pared 
to  a  featheredge  wherever  they  meet  the  edges  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  case.  Where  the  leather  turns  over  onto  the  inside 
it  should  be  pared  like  all  other  turnovers.  After  the  leather  has 
been  turned  over  the  edges  at  head  and  tail,  the  turnovers  should 
be  trimmed  evenly  all  round  with  a  knife  and  should  be  left  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  Then  two  pieces  of  thick 
paper  or  newsboard  are  cut  to  fill  in  the  depressions  left  in  the 
centers  of  the  ends  of  the  case.  These  pieces  should  be  of  a  thick¬ 
ness  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  cut  edges  of  the  turnovers,  and 
they  should  be  cut  to  fit  up  close  to  them  and  to  extend  from  the 
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back  leather  turnovers  to  the  front  edges  of  the  case.  They  are  put 
in  place  with  paste. 

The  pared  leather  strips  are  now  separately  pasted,  and  each 
is  rubbed  down  on  an  end  of  the  case.  Paste,  and  not  glue,  is  used 
on  the  leather  strips  so  that  they  may  be  slightly  stretched,  if 
necessary,  to  meet  the  edges  of  the  case  perfectly.  The  case  is  fin¬ 
ished  on  the  inside  with  pieces  of  thinly  pared  leather,  which  are 
cut  to  the  shape  of  the  front  of  the  case  and  are  then  pasted  in 
place  and  rubbed  down. 

Half  Leather  Cases  with  Cloth  or  Paper  Sides. 
Cases  may  be  covered  in  half  leather  with  either  cloth  or  paper 
sides.  They  are  constructed  exactly  like  a  full  leather  case.  The 
back  is  usually  round  and  may  or  may  not  have  bands.  The 
boards  on  the  inside  of  the  case  are  lined.  The  front  edges  of  the 
case  may  be  either  cut  out,  as  in  Figs.  144  A  and  144  B,  or  left 
straight.  If  left  straight,  the  boards  are  measured  as  for  a  full 
cloth  case  with  straight  front  edges.  Whether  straight  or  cut  out, 
they  are  thinned  at  the  front  edges  with  a  sandpaper  block,  as  are 
all  slipcases,  however  fashioned  or  covered. 

The  leather  is  cut  like  that  for  the  back  of  a  half  leather  bind¬ 
ing  (see  p.  188),  except  that  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  turnovers.  The  turnovers  are  pared  very  thin,  and  no 
other  paring  is  done  on  the  leather  other  than  beveling  the  edges 
on  the  sides,  as  for  a  half  binding.  After  having  been  pared,  the 
leather  is  pasted  and  is  worked  over  the  back  and  rubbed  down. 
The  back  turnovers  are  then  snipped  and  turned  as  for  a  full 
leather  case,  and  the  remaining  turnovers  are  put  in  place.  The 
case  is  set  aside  for  an  hour  to  dry,  and  then  the  leather  on  the 
sides  is  cut  (see  p.  246).  The  ends  of  the  case  are  covered  partly 
with  leather  and  partly  with  paper.  The  leather  extends  the  same 
distance  over  the  ends  of  the  case  as  over  the  sides,  and  the  paper 
lines  up  with  the  paper  on  the  sides. 
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Two  pieces  of  leather  are  cut  for  the  two  ends.  Each  piece 
should  be  cut  somewhat  wider  than  the  ends  and  a  little  longer 
than  enough  to  extend  beyond  the  line  of  the  back  and  beyond 
the  end  of  the  leather  turnovers  on  the  end  of  the  book.  Each 
piece  is  pared  at  the  back  edge  and  on  the  side  edges  like  that  for 
a  full  leather  case.  On  the  front  edge  it  is  beveled  off  like  the 
leather  on  the  sides  of  the  case.  After  being  pared,  each  leather 
strip  is  cut  to  size,  pasted,  put  in  place,  and  adjusted  with  a  folder 
to  fit  the  edges  of  the  case.  When  both  strips  have  been  fastened 
to  the  case  they  are  left  to  dry  and  are  then  cut  off  on  a  line  with 
the  edges  of  the  leather  on  the  sides  of  the  case. 

The  sides  and  ends  of  the  case  are  filled  in  up  to  the  leather. 
The  material  used  for  the  filling  in  is  usually  newsboard.  It  must 
be  the  same  thickness  as  the  trimmed-leather  edges.  The  pieces  of 
filling-in  material  are  cut  a  little  larger  all  round  than  the  spaces 
to  be  filled,  with  a  clean,  straight  edge  left  on  the  sides  which  are 
to  be  next  the  leather.  Each  end  piece  is  glued  and  rubbed  in 
place.  After  a  strip  is  affixed  to  the  end,  the  case  is  rested  on  a  tin, 
end  down,  and  the  overhanging  edges  of  the  material  are  cut 
with  a  knife  even  with  the  edges  of  the  case.  In  like  manner  the 
side  filling-in  material  is  glued  to  the  case  and  cut  off. 

Now  the  papers  are  cut  for  the  sides.  They  should  be  one-half 
inch  longer  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wider  than  the  sides. 
Each  is  glued  with  very  thin  glue  and  is  placed  on  the  case  with 
one  long,  straight  edge  overlapping  the  leather  (see  p.  251).  It  is. 
then  immediately  rubbed  down,  and  the  side  is  finished  like  the 
side  of  a  full  cloth  case.  When  both  sides  are  finished,  two  end 
pieces  are  cut  from  material  like  that  used  on  the  sides.  Their 
width  should  be  the  exact  width  of  the  end  of  the  case.  They 
should  be  long  enough  to  reach  just  over  the  leather  on  a  line 
with  the  side  material  and  to  turn  over  the  front  edge  of  the  case, 
leaving  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  inside  of  the  case.  The 
inside  of  the  case  is  finished  like  a  full  cloth  or  full  leather  case. 
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Half  Cloth  Cases.  A  case  with  half  cloth  back  and  paper 
sides,  with  or  without  a  round  back  or  cutout  front  edges,  is 
usually  made  like  the  half  leather  cases  just  described. 

Books  that  are  not  rare  or  of  great  value  except  only  to  the 
owner  are  not  infrequently  cased  in  half  cloth  and  put  in  slip- 
cases.  By  changing  the  manner  of  covering,  a  very  trig  cloth  and 
paper  case  may  be  made,  which  is  especially  suitable  for  a  thin 
book  cased  with  a  cloth  back  and  paper  sides  (see  Fig.  146). 

We  will  suppose  that  a  slipcase  is  to  be  made  for  a  thin  book  of 
this  sort  that  has  been  cased  with  a  black  cloth  back  and  plain 


ecru  paper  sides.  A  plain  paper  soils  easily,  and  either  a  chemise 
or  a  case  should  be  made  for  a  book  covered  with  it,  unless  the 
paper  is  sized  after  the  case  is  made. 

A  case  for  this  book  that  will  have  special  appeal  is  made  with 
a  flat  back  and  front  edges  which  are  left  straight.  The  front 
edges  should  be  thinned  down  with  a  file  or  sandpaper  block 
more  than  for  a  case  with  cutout  edges.  Its  sides  should  be  the 
same  width  as  the  boards  of  the  book  and  should  not  be  made  to 
cover  the  joint  of  the  book.  This  is  in  order  that  the  book  may  be 
pulled  from  the  case  by  taking  hold  of  it  over  the  joint  (see  Fig. 
146). 
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The  case  having  been  made,  a  piece  of  black  binder’s  cloth  is 
cut  one-half  inch  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  case  and  long 
enough  to  extend  in  one  continuous  piece  from  the  front  of  the 
case  over  the  top,  down  the  back,  and  then  across  the  bottom  of 
the  case,  with  an  additional  one  and  one-half  inches  added  for 
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Fig.  147  a. 

turnovers.  The  strip  should  be  cut  with  its  length  running  par¬ 
allel  to  the  selvage  of  the  cloth,  in  order  that  the  cloth  may  be 
turned  over  the  edge  with  the  grain. 

The  back  of  the  cloth  strip  is  then  marked  with  a  pencil.  One 
line  is  drawn  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  one  edge  along  the 


Fig.  147  b. 

whole  length  of  the  strip,  and  a  second  line  is  drawn  across  one 
end  of  the  strip  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  edge.  Then 
one  end  of  the  case  is  glued  with  thin  glue.  It  is  put  down  on  the 
cloth  strip  with  the  front  of  the  case  on  the  line  marked  across 
the  cloth  and  with  one  edge  on  the  line  running  along  the  length 
of  the  cloth  (see  Fig.  147  A).  The  glued-down  cloth  is  rubbed 
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thoroughly  with  a  folder.  The  back  of  the  case  is  now  glued  and 
is  put  in  place  on  the  line  and  rubbed  down  (Fig.  147  B).  Finally, 
the  second  end  of  the  case  is  glued,  and  the  cloth  is  pulled  over  it 
tightly  and  rubbed  down  (Fig.  147  C).  All  the  gluing  should  be 
done  with  the  case  held  in  the  left  hand.  The  glue  must  be  thinly 


Fig.  147  c. 

and  evenly  spread  and  must  extend  to  the  very  edges  of  the  case. 

The  overhanging  cloth  is  creased  over  the  side  of  the  case  at 
each  corner  and  is  pinched  up  so  as  to  form  a  fold  that  runs  di¬ 
agonally  to  the  corner  (see  Fig.  148  A).  Held  in  this  position 
with  the  left  hand,  the  cloth  is  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  shears,  on 
lines  running  about  a  thirty-second  of  an  inch  above  the  side  of 

cr~ 


Fig.  148  a.  Fig.  148  b. 

the  case  (see  Fig.  148  B).  The  cutting  must  stop  just  short  of  the 
corners  of  the  case.  This  cutting  miters  the  cloth  at  the  corner  so 
that  it  may  be  turned  over  smoothly.  The  pieces  of  cloth  over¬ 
hanging  the  front  edges  on  the  two  ends  of  the  case  are  cut  off  di¬ 
agonally  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  corner  (Fig.  148  B 
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—  corner  C-D).  All  the  turnovers  are  then  ready  to  be  put  in 
place.  Each  one  is  pasted,  is  folded  over  the  side  of  the  case,  and  is 
smoothed  with  a  folder  until  the  edge  is  left  sharply  defined.  The 
overhanging  cloth  at  the  front  is  pasted  and  turned  over  onto  the 
inside  of  the  case. 

\ 

Two  straight  strips  of  the  black  cloth  are  now  cut  to  bind  the 
front  edges  of  the  case.  Each  should  be  as  long  as  the  length  of  the 


Fig.  149. 


case  and  wide  enough  to  cover  the  edge  and  turn  over  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  inside  and  outside  of  the  case. 

The  cloth  turnovers  pasted  down  on  the  side  of  the  case  are  cut 
off  on  the  four  front  corners  so  that  the  front  binding  strips  may 
be  mitered  over  these  strips  at  the  corners  (see  Fig.  149).  It  should 
be  noted  in  consulting  Fig.  149  that  the  diagonal  cut  is  made 
from  a  point  beyond  the  corner  on  the  front  edge.  This  is  so  that 
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Fig.  150. 

the  corner  will  remain  well  covered  by  the  cloth,  which  will  be 
overlapped  by  the  front  strip. 

The  two  strips  cut  for  the  front  binding  are  cut  off  on  an  angle, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  150,  and  a  line  is  drawn  along  each  side  of  the 
case  one-quarter  of  an  inch  back  from  the  front  edge.  Each  strip 
is  then  glued,  and  the  mitered  edge  is  placed  on  the  line  drawn 
along  the  front  of  the  case.  It  is  quickly  rubbed  into  place  with 
the  hand,  and  then  the  strip  is  turned  over  the  edge  and  onto  the 
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inside  of  the  case.  Glue  is  used  instead  of  paste,  because  material 
loses  none  of  its  stiffness  when  glued,  as  it  doe*  when  pasted,  and 
when  stiff  it  is  easier  to  place. 

All  turning  of  edges  should  be  done  first  with  the  hand.  Then 
the  material  should  be  pulled  over  tightly  and  smoothed  out  with 
a  folder  so  that  the  edges  are  left  sharply  defined. 

The  case  is  now  quickly  finished  by  cutting  out  pieces  of  the 
ecru  paper  to  cover  the  sides  and  ends  and  then  gluing  them  and 
putting  them  in  place.  Each  piece  of  paper  is  cut  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  short  of  all  four  edges  of  the  case.  This  allows  the  black 
edging  to  show  all  round.  The  book  does  not  have  a  chemise,  as  it 
would  interfere  with  being  able  to  take  hold  of  the  book  at  the 
joint  when  removing  it  from  the  case.  It  is  lettered  on  the  spine, 
which  is  placed  outward  on  the  shelf. 

SOLANDER  CASES 

A  solander  case  is  one  into  which  a  book  is  put  from  one  end, 
and  not  slipped  in  from  the  side  as  when  put  into  a  slipcase.  Un¬ 
like  a  slipcase,  it  is  cut  into  two  parts,  one  part  of  which  serves  as  a 
cover.  The  cover,  or  top,  of  the  case  slides  over  a  collar  attached 
to  the  bottom  (see  Fig.  151). 

The  material  used  for  making  the  body  of  the  case  is  a  hard- 
finished,  thin  board,  similar  to  a  newsboard.  The  lining  material 
may  be  of  Canton  flannel,  chamois,  cloth,  or  paper,  though 
flannel  or  chamois  is  preferable.  The  covering  material  should 
be  of  leather,  preferably  levant-  or  turkey-morocco. 

Some  binders  make  a  form  out  of  binder’s  board  with  a  round 
wooden  back  to  serve  as  a  model  over  which  to  construct  the  case. 
However,  this  is  quite  a  bit  of  work,  for  the  form  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  square  and  must  be  an  exact  replica  of  the  book  in  size  and 
shape.  Instead  of  using  a  made  form,  the  book  itself  may  be  used. 
Before  it  is  employed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  covered  by  wrapping  a 
piece  of  stout,  thickish  paper  around  it  and  tipping  one  edge  of 
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the  paper  down  with  paste  so  that  it  overlaps  the  other  edge  on 
the  fore-edge  of  the  book. 

The  collar,  over  which  the  top  of  the  box  slips,  is  made  first. 
For  this,  a  strip  of  lining  material  and  a  strip  of  the  thin  board  are 
cut  the  same  size.  These  should  be  cut  so  that  they  will  reach 
around  the  form  with  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  overlap. 


Fig.  151. 


Their  width  should  be  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  less  than  the 
full  height  of  the  book.  Then  each  end  of  the  lining  material  is 
glued  on  opposite  sides,  to  a  distance  one-quarter  of  an  inch  back 
from  the  ends.  It  is  drawn  tightly  around  the  form  with  one  long 
edge  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  book,  and  one  glued  end  is 
rubbed  in  place  over  the  other  glued  end.  The  lap  should  come  on 
one  side  of  the  form.  The  board  is  then  glued  in  the  same  way 
and  is  placed  around  the  form  over  the  lining  with  its  edges  over- 
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lapping  at  the  fore-edge.  The  edge  of  the  ovejjap  is  sandpapered 
off  somewhat  to  reduce  its  thickness. 

Now  a  strip  of  board  is  cut  for  the  fore-edge  the  length  of  the 
width  of  the  lining.  In  width  it  is  cut  the  width  of  the  fore-edge. 
The  strip  is  glued  and  rubbed  down  over  the  fore-edge,  and  the 
fore-edge  is  placed  on  the  bench  and  is  squared  up  with  the 
folder.  If  the  strip  projects  beyond  the  sides,  the  edges  are  sand¬ 
papered  off.  A  sandpaper  block  is  also  run  lightly  over  the  top 
edge  of  the  box  to  take  off  its  squareness,  so  that  the  collar  of  the 
case  will  look  less  clumsy  after  being  covered.  This  completes  the 
construction  of  the  inside  collar  which  partially  lines  the  case, 
and  the  collar  must  now  be  covered  with  leather. 

The  leather  may  be  of  a  contrasting  color  to  that  to  be  used  on 
the  outside  of  the  case.  For  a  small  book  it  is  cut  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  wider  than  the  height  of  the  box  just  made  and 
a  little  short  of  long  enough  to  reach  completely  round  the  box. 
(This  short  cutting  is  to  allow  for  stretching.)  If  the  box  is  octavo 
size  or  larger,  the  leather  may  be  cut  only  wide  enough  to  cover 
the  collar  well,  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  then  filled  in  up  to 
the  leather  with  newsboard.  But  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
choose  a  filling-in  board  of  just  the  right  thickness,  for  otherwise 
the  joining  will  show  on  the  outside  of  the  case. 

Before  the  leather  is  pared,  a  line  is  marked  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  back  from  one  edge  along  its  length,  and  another  line  is 
marked  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide  back  from  each  end  of  the 
leather.  One  long  side  is  pared  quite  thin,  from  the  marked  edge 
out.  Each  of  the  two  end  edges  is  pared  on  an  even  slant  from  the 
marked  line  out  to  a  featheredge,  so  that  they  will  form  a  smooth 
joining.  The  second  long  side  is  not  pared.  After  the  leather  is 
pared,  a  line  is  again  marked  along  the  length  of  the  leather  to 
indicate  where  the  paring  for  the  turnover  begins. 

The  leather  should  join  on  one  edge  of  the  fore-edge,  and 
when  it  is  being  put  on  the  inside  box  just  made,  the  box  must  be 
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kept  in  place  over  the  book.  After  the  leather  has  been  pared,  it  is 
first  sponged  on  the  outside  with  water  and  then  pasted  thor¬ 
oughly.  One  end  is  placed  just  over  the  fore-edge,  and  the  leather 
is  worked  on  over  the  box  while  the  mark  denoting  the  pared  line 
is  kept  even  with  the  top  of  the  collar.  The  leather  is  then  mitered 
neatly  at  the  corner  of  the  fore-edge,  and  the  turnovers  are  re¬ 
pasted  if  necessary  and  turned  over  the  edge  of  the  collar. 

When  the  covered  box,  or  collar,  has  dried  for  a  few  minutes, 
it  should  be  removed  from  the  form  and  then  put  back  on  the 
form  from  the  opposite  end.  This  is  to  smooth  down  the  turn-ins 


Fig.  152. 

and  to  be  sure  they  are  securely  stuck.  The  inside  of  the  case  is 
now  completed. 

To  make  the  outside  part  of  the  case,  two  pieces  of  the  thin 
board  are  cut  about  one-quarter  inch  wider  than  the  height  of  the 
whole  form,  or  book,  and  a  little  longer  than  enough  to  go 
around  the  two  sides,  and  the  back,  and  project  beyond  the  edges 
of  the  sides  of  the  box  just  made.  Then  a  strip  of  lining  material 
is  cut  the  same  size.  The  strip  of  board  is  now  compassed  up  and 
marked  on  one  edge  for  five  bands  (see  Fig.  152).  It  is  cut  in  two 
between  the  second  and  third  bands,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
in  Fig.  152.  The  lining  material  is  likewise  cut  into  two  parts. 
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The  covered  box  is  left  on  the  form,  and  the  whole  form  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper,  which  is  put  on  tightly  and 
joined  with  glue.  The  paper  should  be  cut  the  exact  height  of  the 
covered  form  and  should  be  cut  only  long  enough  to  make  a 
small  overlap.  Each  piece  of  lining  material  is  glued  at  the  ends 
on  opposite  sides,  is  put  around  the  form  right  side  down  against 
the  wrapping  paper,  drawn  evenly  tight,  and  then  joined  at  the 
center  of  one  side  of  the  form. 

To  cover  the  fore-edge  of  the  built-up  form,  a  strip  of  board  is 
now  cut  from  a  piece  of  heavy  newsboard.  It  is  cut  the  length  of 
the  two  side  boards  that  were  compassed  up  for  the  bands.  The 
width  is  found  by  placing  the  covered  form  flat  on  the  bench,  lay¬ 
ing  a  straightedge  flat  across  its  width  below  the  collar,  and  then 
measuring  the  distance  between  the  underside  of  the  straight¬ 
edge  and  the  top  of  the  bench.  While  the  dividers  are  set  to  this 
measure,  a  strip  should  be  cut  the  same  width  and  it  should  be 
long  enough  to  cover  both  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  case,  with 
something  over.  This  strip  will  later  be  cut  for  length.  The  strip 
which  will  serve  for  the  two  ends  of  the  case  is  lined  with  the  lin¬ 
ing  material,  and  the  overhanging  edges  are  trimmed  close  to  the 
strip  all  round: 

One  of  the  wider-cut  strips  of  newsboard  to  go  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  case  is  glued  and  is  then  placed  down  over  the  lining 
on  the  sides  and  back  of  the  form.  After  the  first  strip  has  been 
thoroughly  rubbed  down,  the  second  wide  strip  is  glued,  placed 
over  the  first  one,  and  rubbed  down.  The  edges  of  both  strips  will 
project  beyond  the  form  at  the  front  edge.  The  longer  fore-edge 
strip  is  glued  and  is  put  in  place  over  the  lining  between  the  two 
projecting  side  strips.  After  this  strip  has  been  firmly  pressed 
down,  the  projecting  edges  of  the  sides  are  trimmed  off  even  with 
the  face  of  the  front  strip,  and  they  are  sandpapered  down. 

Now  the  top  part  of  the  case  is  made  in  like  manner.  First  the 
lining  is  placed  and  secured  around  the  form,  th€n  the  board 
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strips  are  glued  around  the  lining,  the  fore-edge  strip  is  added, 
and  the  top  of  the  case  is  finished  like  the  bottom.  In  setting  the 
fore-edge  strip,  the  top  should  be  put  over  the  bottom  part  of  the 
case  and  the  two  fore-edges  are  lined  up  together.  A  piece  of  un¬ 
printed  newspaper  is  then  glued  over  the  fore-edge  strip  of  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  case  and  lapped  over  onto  each  side  of  the 
case  for  about  a  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  This  is  to  keep  the  strips 
evenly  lined  up  and  securely  fastened.  When  a  large  case  is  being 
made,  a  thin  cambric  is  used  instead  of  the  unprinted  newspaper. 
If  necessary  for  strength,  a  second  piece  of  board  is  glued  on  the 
fore-edge  over  the  first  strip.  It  is  made  to  extend  over  the  edges 
of  the  side  boards  and  is  cut  off  flush  with  them.  This  second  strip 
should  be  lined  up  with  paper  or  cambric.  The  strips  lined  up  for 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  case  are  now  cut  to  length.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  each  strip  must  be  separately  calculated  and  the  strips  are 
marked  “top”  or  “bottom”  after  being  cut.  A  trial-and-error 
method  is  followed  in  getting  these  measures,  for  the  pieces  are 
cut  to  fit  inside  the  case.  The  strips  have  already  been  correctly 
cut  for  width.  To  cut  the  strip  for  length,  it  is  first  squared  on  one 
end ;  then  the  box  is  stood  up,  and  the  strip  is  placed  inside  the 
downward  end  of  it.  The  squared  end  of  the  strip  is  pushed  up 
against  the  squared  end  on  the  inside  of  the  box.  In  this  position, 
the  curve  of  the  back  of  the  box  is  drawn  on  the  end  of  the  strip, 
and  the  strip  is  cut  inside  this  line.  How  far  it  should  be  cut  in¬ 
side  the  line  may  be  judged  by  observing  the  thickness  of  the  case 
at  the  back.  A  little  extra  trimming  usually  has  to  be  done  in 
order  to  get  a  perfect  fit.  The  strip  should  be  tested  by  putting  it 
in  place  inside  the  case  from  the  bottom.  It  is  then  marked  for 
the  end  for  which  it  was  cut,  and  the  second  strip  is  cut. 

One  extra  strip  is  glued  on  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  case. 
Extra  heavy  newsboard  is  used  for  these  strips.  Two  pieces  are  cut 
out  a  little  larger  all  round  than  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  case. 
One  of  the  strips  is  glued  on  one  side,  and  the  case  is  placed  down 
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on  it;  all  the  edges  of  one  of  the  inside  strips  are  carefully  tipped 
with  glue,  and  the  strip  is  put  down,  lined  side  upward,  from 
the  inside  of  the  case  onto  the  outside  strip  just  glued  on.  It  is 
pressed  down  and  adjusted  from  the  inside  with  a  folder.  When 
putting  the  inside  strip  in  place  it  should  be  held  with  the  edges 
on  its  length  bent  downward,  and  it  should  be  tilted  in  width  un¬ 
til  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  case.  Otherwise,  its  glued  edges 
will  smear  the  lining.  After  the  inside  strip  has  been  worked  in 
place,  the  outside  strip  is  cut  off  flush  with  the  edges  of  the  case. 
The  other  end  strips  are  glued  on  and  are  cut  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  cover  is  put  in  place.  The  edges  of  the  top  and  bottom  are 
finished  off  with  a  sandpaper  block.  The  edges  of  the  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  case  are  then  sandpapered  until  they  meet  and 
fit  perfectly. 

The  body  of  the  case  is  now  completed  except  for  having  false 
bands  put  on  the  back,  if  bands  are  desired.  When  this  is  to  be 
done,  the  back  is  compassed  up  and  marked  so  that  three  bands 
go  on  the  upper  part  of  the  case  and  two  bands  on  the  lower  part. 
The  last  band  on  the  cover  is  put  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  case 
and  is  made  to  line  up  with  the  edge. 

Then  several  long  strips  are  cut  for  bands  out  of  a  thin,  stiff 
board.  The  width  depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  forwarder.  From 
one  of  these  strips  a  piece  is  cut  long  enough  to  project  slightly  on 
both  sides  over  the  back.  This  piece  is  glued,  put  in  place  on  one 
of  the  marked  lines,  and  rubbed  down  until  it  adheres  firmly  to 
the  back.  Another  piece  is  cut,  glued,  placed  on  top  of  the  first 
one,  and  rubbed  firmly  in  place.  If  a  high  band  is  wanted,  a  third 
strip  may  be  added.  When  all  the  bandstrips  have  been  put  in 
place,  the  case  is  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  bench  with  its  back  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  the  bench,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  bands  will  not 
be  disturbed.  It  is  left  to  dry  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the  ends 
are  cut  off.  To  cut  them,  the  case  is  kept  on  its  side  with  its  bands 
off  the  bench,  and  each  band  is  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  on  a 
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slant  which  slopes  from  the  back  to  the  edge  of  the  side  boards  of 
the  case.  The  case  is  then  ready  to  be  covered. 

The  leather  is  cut,  pared,  and  put  on  the  top  part  of  the  case  as 
for  a  full  leather  slipcase,  except  that  the  side  leather  is  turned 
over  onto  the  front  edge  of  the  case.  Hence  a  strip  must  be  cut  for 
the  fore-edge,  as  for  the  ends  of  the  case.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
bottom  part  of  the  case,  but  since  the  leather  stops  at  the  collar,  it 
is  pared  to  a  paper  thinness  on  the  edge  that  joins  the  bottom  of 
the  collar.  The  leather  at  this  point,  when  being  put  in  place, 
must  be  moulded  over  the  edge  so  that  it  melds  with  the  leather 
of  the  collar. 

A  book  that  has  a  solander  case  should  be  covered  with  a 
chemise  if  the  leather  is  delicate,  and  the  chemise  should  be  made 
and  put  on  the  book  before  the  case  is  made. 

After  learning  to  construct  a  slip  cover,  and  a  solander  case,  one 
should  be  able  to  make  any  kind  of  case  for  a  book.  A  flat  case 
with  a  hinged  cover  is  constructed  of  binder’s  board  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  used  for  making  slipcases.  The  cover  is  hinged  to 
the  case  with  a  leather  hinge  which  is  put  on  in  the  same  way  it  is 
put  on  a  book. 

CHEMISES 

Before  a  case  is  made  for  a  book,  a  “chemise,”  or  cover,  should 
be  made  for  it  if  it  is  bound  in  full  leather  and  is  elaborately 
tooled.  A  chemise  should  also  be  made  for  a  valuable  first  edition 
when  it  is  “boxed,”  however  it  may  be  covered,  and  one  must  al¬ 
ways  be  made  for  a  scarce  item  that  is  to  be  left  in  its  paper  cover 
or  one  which  is  in  bad  condition.  This  kind  of  loose  protective 
covering  is  invaluable  for  preventing  the  covers  of  books  from 
being  worn. 

There  are  several  types  of  chemises.  The  simplest  type  is  one 
made  like  a  casing  and  then  lined  on  the  inside.  It  may  have 
edges  that  hinge  over  the  fore-edge  of  the  book,  or  all  its  edges 
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may  extend  an  infinitesimal  amount  beyond  all  the  edges  of  the 
book  cover. 

A  heavy  quality  of  newsboard  is  used  for  the  cover  boards,  and 
if  the  chemise  is  to  turn  over  the  fore-edges  of  the  book,  two  nar¬ 
row  pieces  of  newsboard  are  cut  out  the  length  of  the  cover 
boards.  A  strip  of  newsboard  is  cut  for  the  back  if  the  back  of  the 
book  is  flat.  If  it  is  round,  the  strip  should  be  cut  from  redboard. 
All  these  boards  are  cut  just  long  enough  to  cover  the  book  gen¬ 
erously. 

Leather,  cloth,  or  any  other  woven  material  may  be  used  for 
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covering  the  chemise.  The  material  is  cut  out  and  marked  up  as 
for  a  casing  (see  p.  268),  with  an  added  mark  at  the  fore-edge 
when  the  fore-edge  is  to  be  covered.  In  making  the  chemise,  each 
board  should  be  glued  and  put  in  place  as  when  making  a  casing. 
When  the  fore-edge  is  covered,  the  hinges  at  the  fore-edge  should 
be  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  so  that  the  fore-edge  flaps 
may  be  turned  over  sharply  (see  Fig- I53)- 
After  the  covering  material  is  turned  over  onto  the  inside  of 
the  cover,  a  lining  of  any  chosen  material  is  glued  over  the  inside 
of  the  chemise,  as  for  a  portfolio  (see  p.  270).  The  chemise  is  left 
flat  to  dry  under  one  or  two  lithographic  blocks.  When  dry,  it  is 
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creased  along  the  hinges  and  fitted  to  the  book.  When  a  chemise 
is  made  for  a  round-back  book,  the  back  of  the  chemise  must  be 
shaped  to  the  back  of  the  book,  like  a  round-back  casing  (see  p. 
269). 
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Repairing  old  bindings.  Cleaning,  sizing,  washing,  and  toning  papers. 

Binders  trices 

REPAIRING  OLD  BINDINGS 

A  BOOK  that  comes  to  the  binder  with  the  covers  split  at  the 
joint  and  the  sewing  threads  broken  should  be  pulled  and 
rebound,  if  it  has  a  tight  back.  However,  when  the  owner  insists 
upon  having  the  old  covers  retained,  the  book  must  be  cased,  not 
bound,  for  the  cords  cannot  be  laced  through  the  old  covers.  In 
this  instance,  the  covers  are  removed  and  repaired  if  necessary, 
and  the  book  is  taken  through  the  processes  of  mending,  sewing, 
backing,  headbanding,  and  lining  up,  as  for  a  casing  (see  p.  266). 
It  is  then  pasted  into  its  covers  like  a  cased  book,  though  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  possible  to  case  a  book  in  the  covers  in  which  it  was  once 
bound  and  still  have  an  ample  “square”  at  the  fore-edge.  A  better 
method  of  dealing  with  the  book  is  to  remove  the  covers  and  re¬ 
bind  the  book  in  a  leather  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  on  the 
original  binding.  When  this  is  done,  the  covering  material  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  boards,  the  lining  is  scraped  off  the  leather  back, 
and  the  old  sides  and  back  are  pasted  down  over  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  new  binding.  This  method  of  restoring  a  binding  can 
often  be  used  so  that  almost  none  of  the  new  leather  shows,  and 
that  can  be  tinted  to  match  the  old  leather.  But  when  the  old 
leather  is  disintegrated,  this  cannot  be  done,  and  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative  to  rebinding  and  redecorating  the  book. 

When  a  leather-covered  book  with  a  hollow  back  has  its  covers 
split  off  along  the  joints,  it  can  be  repaired  and  retain  both  the  old 
back  and  old  covers,  though  the  work  takes  much  time,  patience, 
and  ingenuity.  The  back  covering  is  first  removed  from  the  book, 
and  the  lining  is  moistened  and  taken  off  the  leather.  This  must 
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be  done  with  care.  When  the  bare  leather  has  been  reached  it  is 
smoothed  off  with  a  piece  of  fine  sandpaper.  Then  some  match¬ 
ing  leather  is  sought  for.  If  it  cannot  be  found,  a  near-matching 
color  may  be  toned  with  a  dye  wash.  If  the  color  is  a  dark  tan,  a 
lighter  tan  may  be  darkened  with  coffee  or  with  a  permanganate 
of  potash  solution  (see  p.  304). 

The  leather  is  cut  into  two  strips,  each  a  little  longer  than  the 
book  and  wide  enough  to  extend  a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the 
back  leather  over  the  joints,  and  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
under  the  leather  on  the  sides.  It  is  pared  to  a  suitable  thickness 
all  over  and  then  thinned  down  quite  thin  where  it  goes  under 
the  back  and  side  leather.  The  pieces  of  leather  are  pasted  on  the 
upper  side  to  a  depth  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  and  one  is  affixed 
to  the  underpart  of  each  side  of  the  back.  A  piece  of  thin  news- 
board  is  cut  just  short  of  the  width  of  the  leather  back  and  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  its  length.  It  is  then  glued  down 
on  the  leather  back;  and  a  piece  of  fine  cambric,  cut  the  same 
length  and  wide  enough  to  reach  about  one-half  inch  over  each 
side  of  the  book,  is  glued  down  over  the  newsboard.  It  is  cut  off 
on  the  sides  at  an  angle  (see  p.  258).  A  piece  of  strong  wrapping 
paper  is  then  glued  over  the  cambric. 

The  edges  of  the  leather  on  one  side  of  the  book  are  carefully 
lifted  with  a  thin  folder  or  a  dull  knife.  The  back  is  put  in  place 
on  the  book,  with  care  taken  to  see  that  the  title  is  right  side  up, 
and  the  extension  of  thinly  pared  leather  coming  from  under  the 
back  is  marked  for  width.  It  must  lap  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
over  the  board.  The  back  is  removed  from  the  book,  and  the  strip 
is  cut  off  evenly  and  pared  to  a  featheredge.  It  is  then  pasted  on 
the  underside,  the  back  is  put  in  place  again,  and  the  pasted  strip 
is  carefully  tucked  under  the  lifted  leather  and  rubbed  with  the 
folder  until  it  adheres  to  the  book  cover.  The  lifted  leather  is 
pasted  on  the  underside,  is  put  down  in  place,  and  with  a  paper 
over  it,  is  rubbed  down  firmly. 
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The  book,  with  its  cover  in  place,  should  be  weighted  over  the 
hinge  and  left  undisturbed  for  at  least  a  half  hour.  Then  the  other 
side  is  fastened  to  the  cover  in  the  same  way,  and  the  book  is  put 
aside  under  a  heavy  weight  until  it  is  dry.  The  leather  should  not 
be  moistened  with  water,  for  fear  of  staining  and  darkening  it. 

When  the  cover  is  dry,  it  is  removed  from  the  book.  A  folded 
end  paper  is  tipped  along  the  edge  up  to  the  joint  on  each  side  of 
the  book  and  is  cut  even  with  the  edges  of  the  text.  A  piece  of  fine 
cambric  is  cut  and  glued  over  the  back  of  the  book,  with  about 
one-half  inch  extending  over  each  side.  On  top  of  the  cambric  a 
heavy  paper  is  glued  and  rubbed  down  thoroughly,  especially 
over  the  joints  (see  p.  177).  If  the  book  needs  new  headbands, 
they  are  worked  on  before  the  cambric  is  put  on  the  back. 

The  book  is  now  ready  to  be  fastened  into  its  covers.  It  is  placed 
well  up  in  the  covers  and  held  tightly  in  this  position  while  it  is 
being  laid  on  the  bench.  Boards  are  built  up  to  a  height  equal  to 
the  thickness  of  the  book  and  are  placed  against  the  back.  The 
top  board  of  the  book  is  opened  and  is  let  to  fall  back  on  the  built- 
up  boards.  Then  a  piece  of  wastepaper  is  put  under  the  cambric 
strip,  which  is  cut  off  so  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  edges 
of  the  text,  and  the  cambric  is  glued  lightly  and  is  then  rubbed 
down  over  the  board  like  a  leather  hinge  (see  p.  230).  The  book  is 
turned  over  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  opened 
boards;  the  built-up  boards  are  placed  on  top  of  the  opened 
cover ;  and  the  closed  cover  is  opened,  and  let  to  fall  back  over  the 
pile  of  boards.  With  the  book  in  this  position,  the  second  piece  of 
overhanging  cambric  is  glued  down  over  the  top  board.  A  thin 
board  is  put  under  the  text,  the  built-up  boards  are  pulled  out  and 
removed,  and  a  thick  wad  of  paper  is  put  between  the  covers  to 
hold  the  upper  one  on  a  line  with  the  book  pages.  (See  directions 
for  pasting  back  end  papers,  p.  224).  The  book  is  left  for  a  half 
hour,  and  then  the  two  end  papers  are  cut  and  pasted  back  as  de- 
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scribed  on  p.  225.  After  another  half  hour  the  book  is  closed  and 
is  put  in  the  standing  press  (see  p.  227). 

CLEANING  PAPER 

The  paper  in  old  books  often  needs  cleaning  and  resizing,  but 
this  can  be  done  only  by  pulling  the  book  apart,  and  unless  an  old 
book  is  very  valuable,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  time  and  trouble 
involved.  Incunabula  in  original  bindings  should  never  be  pulled 
apart,  though  if  they  have  been  rebound  it  is  not  a  desecration  to 
“pull”  them,  then  wash  and  resize  the  text.  Many  stains  can  be  re¬ 
moved  by  washing,  and  the  surface  of  the  spongy  paper  can  be  re¬ 
stored  by  sizing. 

Printed  books  are  often  disfigured  by  pencil  marks  and  other 
blemishes  that  can  be  removed  without  washing  the  sheets.  For 
this  work  a  good  pencil  eraser,  a  piece  of  hard  rubber  or  a  typist’s 
eraser,  a  little  powdered  pumice,  and  some  sheets  of  the  finest 
sandpaper  are  employed.  First  the  pencil  marks  and  smudges  are 
treated  by  rubbing  them  with  a  soft  eraser.  If  the  marks  fail  to 
respond  to  this  treatment,  the  hard  rubber  or  the  typist’s  eraser  is 
used  on  them.  For  inkstains,  powdered  pumice  is  taken  up  on  a 
clean  cotton  tampon  (see  p.  340)  and  is  rubbed  over  the  ink 
trace,  or  the  mark  is  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of  fine  sandpaper. 
When  the  paper  is  well  sized,  the  inkstains  will  yield  to  this  treat¬ 
ment,  though  when  it  is  used  on  thin  paper,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  rub  too  hard.  If  the  surface  of  the  paper  is  soft,  the  ink  will 
have  penetrated  so  deeply  that  it  cannot  be  removed  in  this  way. 

A  grease  stain,  when  it  is  fresh,  can  sometimes  be  removed  by 
sprinkling  powdered  chalk  over  the  spot,  leaving  it  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  putting  unprinted  newspaper  on  each  side  of  it 
and  ironing  the  sheet  with  an  iron  sufficiently  hot  to  draw  the 
grease  into  the  chalk.  For  removing  older  grease  stains  a  solvent 
is  used.  The  sheet  is  saturated  with  either  gasoline  or  benzine, 
thin  blotting  paper  is  put  on  each  side  of  it,  and  heat  is  applied 
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over  the  blotting  paper  as  when  using  chalk  for  this  purpose. 

Nothing  can  be  done  with  “art  mat”  paper,  on  which  illustra¬ 
tions  are  often  printed,  for  rubbing  leaves  a  mark  on  its  surface. 
Neither  can  it  be  treated  by  washing,  since  wetting  destroys  its 
surface  and  leaves  a  stain. 

SIZING  PAPER 

The  sheets  of  an  old  book  may  be  sized  when  they  have  lost 
their  original  size  and  have  become  soft  on  the  surface.  Resizing 
will  not  only  make  paper  stronger  and  restore  its  surface,  but 
will  tone  down  or  remove  any  brown  water  stains. 


For  sizing,  a  large  low  enamel  pan  similar  to  that  used  by  a 
photographer  is  required.  As  the  size  bath  has  to  be  used  hot,  the 
pan  should  be  set  into  some  sort  of  frame  constructed  so  that 
room  is  left  under  it  for  an  alcohol  lamp  or  an  installed  gas  jet 
(see  Fig.  154).  Before  sizing,  the  sheets  should  be  dry-cleaned  to 
remove  any  soil  or  pencil  marks,  for  otherwise  the  size  will  “fix” 
them  on  the  paper. 

To  make  a  size  bath,  an  ounce  of  pure  gelatin  is  soaked  over¬ 
night  in  a  little  more  than  a  quart  of  water.  It  is  then  slowly 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  120°  F.,  at  which  temperature  it 
should  be  kept  while  using.  Then  it  is  strained  off  through  a  fine 
sieve  made  by  tacking  a  piece  of  large-meshed  gray  super  over  a 
small  frame.  When  the  size  is  of  a  proper  strength,  a  slight  stick- 
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iness  is  felt  between  the  fingers  if  they  are  dipped  into  it;  if  too 
sticky,  more  water  is  added.  Size  will  keep  several  days,  if  cov¬ 
ered. 

When  the  size  is  ready  it  is  poured  into  the  bath  pan,  under 
which  a  flame  is  kept  while  working.  One  sheet  at  a  time  is  laid 
into  the  hot  size  and  is  gently  pushed  down  flat  with  the  blunt 
end  of  a  folder.  Other  sheets  are  laid  on  top  of  the  first  sheet,  and 
they  may  all  be  taken  out  almost  immediately  unless  water  stains 
are  to  be  removed,  when  they  should  be  left  for  about  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  If  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  sheets  to  be 
sized,  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pan,  one  by  one,  and  placed 
between  white  blotting  papers  to  dry.  If  the  sheets  are  not  dry  in  a 
day,  the  blotting  paper  should  be  changed.  When  an  entire  book 
is  being  sized,  the  sheets,  as  they  are  removed  from  the  pan,  are 
placed  in  a  pile  on  a  piece  of  clean,  white  paper.  After  the  pile  is 
completed,  a  white  paper  is  put  on  top  of  it,  and  the  sheets  are  put 
in  the  standing  press  between  pressing  boards  and  wrung  down 
until  most  of  the  water  has  been  squeezed  out  of  them.  They  can 
then  be  more  easily  handled,  and  each  one  is  spread  out  to  dry  on 
a  table  covered  with  clean  paper.  When  they  are  nearly  dry  they 
are  hung  over  lines  of  cord,  which  are  covered  with  paper,  each 
sheet  slightly  overlapping  the  other.  Then,  in  order  to  keep  them 
clean,  paper  is  put  over  them.  In  hanging  them  up,  they  are  more 
easily  handled  if  they  are  held  over  a  long  folding  stick  or  a 
papermaker’s  peel  (see  Glossary). 

If  the  paper  is  very  fragile,  one  sheet  is  sized  at  a  time,  and  this 
is  laid  on  a  sheet  of  celluloid  when  being  put  into  the  size.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  celluloid  come  in  contact  with  the 
flame,  for  celluloid  is  inflammable.  As  the  size  will  not  flow 
evenly  over  the  underside  of  the  sheet,  the  sheet  should  be  turned. 
To  turn  it,  another  sheet  of  celluloid  is  placed  on  top  of  it,  and  the 
lower  celluloid  is  removed.  When  taken  out  of  the  size,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  celluloid,  the  sheet  is  placed  on  a  table.  A  piece  of 
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unprinted  newspaper  is  put  over  it  and  is  gently  rubbed  to  ab¬ 
sorb  some  of  the  moisture.  The  sheet  is  then  turned  over  with  a 
fresh  piece  of  “news”  on  it,  the  celluloid  is  removed,  and  the 
moisture  is  absorbed  with  another  piece  of  unprinted  news.  It  is 
then  turned  over  onto  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  to  dry. 

When  the  sheets  are  dry  they  should  be  mended,  folded,  and 
gathered  into  sections.  They  are  then  pressed  in  the  usual  way, 
though  with  light  pressure.  Long  and  light  pressing  is  necessary 
to  flatten  sections  of  hand-printed  books,  for  heavy  pressure  will 
destroy  the  “punch”  of  the  type. 

WASHING  PAPER 

Many  stains  can  be  removed  from  paper  by  washing  it  in  a  bath 
of  hot  water  with  a  little  alum  added,  but  inkstains  and  some 
other  deep  stains  that  cannot  be  removed  in  a  size  bath  will  need 
drastic  treatment.  This  means  using  some  bleaching  chemical,  a 
process  which  usually  results  in  injury  to  the  fibers  of  the  paper 
and  should  not  be  resorted  to  when  handling  valuable  books. 
However,  when  deep  stains  are  to  be  taken  out  of  paper,  a  bath  of 
permanganate  of  potash  is  used.  This  turns  the  paper  brown,  and 
a  sulphurous  acid  bath  is  then  required  to  bleach  the  sheets  white 
again.  Finally,  a  solution  of  hyposulphate  of  soda  should  be  used 
to  neutralize  the  acid. 

To  make  the  first  solution  to  be  used,  an  ounce  of  permanga¬ 
nate  of  potash  crystals  is  dissolved  in  a  little  less  than  a  full  quart 
of  water  and  are  warmed  to  a  tepid  temperature.  The  sheets  of 
paper  are  put  in  this  solution  and  are  left  for  about  two  hours,  or 
until  they  turn  a  deep  brown.  They  are  then  taken  out  of  the  so¬ 
lution  and  are  washed  in  running  water.  A  purple  color  will  run 
out  of  the  sheets,  and  the  washing  should  be  continued  until  the 
water  runs  clear  of  color.  They  are  then  put  into  a  bath  of  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  which  is  made  up  by  adding  one  pint  of  water  to 
one  ounce  of  acid.  This  bleaches  the  sheets  white  again,  and  they 
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should  be  left  until  the  stains  disappear.  Only  a  few  sheets  at  a 
time  should  be  put  into  this  solution,  and  the  stains  should  be 
watched  and  the  sheets  taken  out  of  the  solution  as  soon  as  they 
disappear.  Uusually  this  requires  only  a  few  seconds.  Then  the 
sheets  should  be  washed  in  clear,  running  water. 

After  coming  out  of  the  acid  bath,  the  sheets  are  put  into  a  bath 
of  hyposulphate  of  soda.  This  is  prepared  by  mixing  one-half 
ounce  of  hyposulphate  of  soda  to  one-half  gallon  of  water.  This 
mixture  is  left  until  all  the  soda  is  dissolved.  The  sheets  are 
soaked  in  the  solution  for  about  a  half  hour  and  are  then  put 
under  running  water  for  about  an  hour.  Should  any  stains  refuse 
to  yield  to  this  treatment,  the  process  may  be  repeated.  Sheets  that 
have  been  put  through  this  process  must  be  sized.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  do  only  a  few  sheets  in  a  book,  the  sheets  that  have 
been  freed  of  stains  will  have  to  be  toned  to  match  the  rest  of  the 
book. 

TONING  PAPER 

Various  toning  agents  are  used  to  get  the  shade  necessary  to 
match  that  on  a  given  piece  of  paper.  Coffee,  tea,  and  permanga¬ 
nate  of  potash  are  most  used  in  trying  to  approach  the  tone  de¬ 
sired.  Coffee  produces  a  brownish  hue  that  is  somewhat  opaque; 
tea,  a  rather  limpid  brown;  and  permanganate  of  potash,  a  yel¬ 
lowish  brown.  Any  of  these  toning  agents  should  be  put  in  the 
size,  and  the  color  should  be  tested  before  the  size  is  applied  to  the 
paper.  Permanganate  of  potash  should  be  used  in  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion,  for  it  is  very  powerful. 

To  test  the  shade  of  the  toning  size,  a  piece  of  unprinted  news¬ 
paper  should  be  dipped  into  it.  The  paper,  after  being  dipped, 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  the  tone  produced 
can  be  judged  accurately.  If  the  tone  is  too  deep,  more  water 
should  be  added  to  the  solution;  if  too  pale,  more  of  the  coloring 
ingredient  is  added.  Anyone  with  a  good  eye  for  color  will  soon 
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be  able  to  decide  what  coloring  agent  should  be  used  to  match  a 
sheet  of  paper. 

BINDERS’  TRICKS 

Repairing  Book  Corners.  Occasionally  a  corner  of  a  book- 
board  is  injured  during  the  process  of  binding.  When  a  corner 
has  been  bent  and  crumpled  before  the  book  has  been  covered,  it 
can  often  be  successfully  repaired.  The  layers  of  the  board  are 
separated  with  a  knife  at  the  damaged  corner,  and  some  paste  is 
inserted  between  the  layers.  Then  the  corner  is  laid  on  a  knock- 
ing-down  iron  and  is  tapped  with  a  hammer  on  both  sides.  The 
tapping  must  be  done  gently  so  that  all  the  paste  will  not  be 
forced  out.  The  book  is  left  about  fifteen  minutes  for  the  paste  to 
take  hold,  and  the  corner  is  knocked  on  both  sides  with  a  few 
firm  strokes  until  it  is  made  solid. 

The  same  treatment  may  be  given  to  a  broken  corner  after  the 
book  has  been  covered,  but  in  order  to  do  the  work  the  leather  has 
first  to  be  cut  on  a  bevel  with  a  straight-edged  paring  knife,  and 
then  pulled  back  off  the  corner.  After  the  repairing  of  the  corner 
is  finished,  the  leather  is  pasted  and  worked  back  again  in  place. 
This  can  be  done  by  a  skilled  workman  so  that  the  repairing  will 
not  be  noticed  except  on  close  inspection. 

Peeling  Leather.  On  some  skins  it  is  possible  to  peel  off  the 
surface  of  the  leather  for  inlay  purposes,  and  thus  save  time  in 
paring.  This  is  done  by  making  a  shallow,  slanting  cut  on  the 
leather  with  a  sharp  paring  knife,  then  grasping  the  cut  edge  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers  and  thumb  and  peeling  the  top  layer  off  the 
skin.  As  the  leather  is  being  peeled  off,  a  knife  is  occasionally  used 
under  the  layer  to  force  it  off  the  undersurface.  Long  strips  can 
be  peeled  off  of  some  leather  in  this  way.  Small  thin  pieces  for 
patching  purposes  may  be  taken  off  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
leather  with  a  sharp  paring  knife,  if  the  knife  is  held  very  flat. 
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Splitting  Paper.  To  split  a  piece  of  paper  into  two  parts,  it  is 
well  pasted  on  both  sides  with  a  rather  thick  paste  and  is  laid  be¬ 
tween  two  pieces  of  thin  cambric.  It  is  nipped  in  the  press  be¬ 
tween  pressing  boards  and  left  to  dry.  The  cambric  should  over¬ 
lap  the  paper  all  round.  The  cambric  is  then  separated  at  one  end, 
and  it  is  carefully  pulled  off  on  the  upper  side  of  the  sheet.  If  the 
paper  has  been  well  pasted  and  nipped,  it  will  split,  and  one  side 
will  be  left  on  each  piece  of  cambric.  The  paper  is  removed  from 
the  cambric  by  soaking  it  in  warm  water.  If  left  long  enough  in 
the  water  it  will  float  off,  but  it  should  not  be  forced  off.  Unless 
the  pasting  and  nipping  have  been  done  properly,  there  will  be 
places  where  the  cambric  and  paper  are  not  securely  joined  to¬ 
gether,  and  at  these  places  the  paper  will  tear. 

Rejuvenating  Cloth.  When  the  color  on  a  cloth-covered 
book  is  rubbed  off,  it  can  be  restored  quite  successfully  if  a  piece 
of  the  same  cloth  can  be  found.  The  top  surface  of  a  piece  of  the 
same  cloth  is  moistened,  and  the  color  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife. 
While  still  damp,  it  is  spread  smoothly  over  the  spot  which  is  to 
be  patched,  and  left  to  dry.  Then  the  surface  of  the  spot  is  waxed 
with  a  piece  of  paraffin. 

If  the  whole  side  of  a  cloth  cover  is  stained  and  faded,  the 
color  may  be  restored  by  giving  it  an  application  of  tinted  size. 
The  color  is  first  mixed  and  then  added  to  a  little  vellum  size  (see 
p.  327).  The  colored  size  is  warmed,  is  strained  through  a  piece 
of  gauze,  and  is  applied  to  the  cloth  with  a  small,  fine  sponge. 
A  coat  of  clear  size  is  finally  applied  over  the  color  after  it  is 

Many  cloth  bindings  may  be  cleaned  and  made  bright  by  ap¬ 
plying  to  them  a  dressing  which  is  sold  under  the  trade  name  of 
Leather  Vita.  Leather  bindings  also  may  be  treated  with  this 
dressing,  though  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  leather  dressing 
previously  recommended  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  192). 
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Cleaning  Vellum.  Vellum  may  be  dry-cleaned  with  pow¬ 
dered  chalk  and  bone  dust.  First  powdered  chalk  is  applied  to  the 
vellum  with  a  tampon,  and  it  is  then  brushed  off  with  a  soft  brush 
and  is  wiped  off  with  a  soft  cloth.  If  the  chalk  fails  to  clean  the 
vellum,  a  stronger  abrasive  is  used.  Chalk  and  finely  ground  bone 
dust  are  mixed  together  in  equal  parts,  and  a  dash  of  powdered 
pumice  is  added.  This  preparation  is  applied  and  then  removed 
like  the  plain  chalk.  Sometimes  powdered  sandarac  or  pounce  is 
found  to  clean  vellum  when  used  on  it  like  chalk. 

Flattening  Vellum.  It  is  difficult  to  flatten  the  sheets  of  a 
book  printed  or  written  on  vellum  without  taking  the  book  apart. 
Moisture  must  be  used,  but  the  sheets  should  not  be  washed  for 
fear  of  fading  the  ink  or  making  it  run,  or  of  damaging  an  il¬ 
lumination.  Moisture  has  to  be  imparted  to  the  vellum  by  means 
of  steam.  This  can  be  done  by  laying  the  book  open  in  one  end  of 
a  long,  high  box  that  has  a  cover.  A  small  electric  disk  is  put  in 
the  other  end  of  the  box,  and  on  the  disk  is  placed  a  steam  kettle, 
like  that  used  for  bronchitis  patients.  The  spout  of  the  kettle 
should  be  pointing  away  from  the  book,  and  the  cord  leading 
from  the  electric  unit  is  run  through  a  hole  made  in  the  box.  The 
lid  of  the  box  is  closed  almost  tight,  and  the  electric  current  is 
turned  on  at  the  switch  of  the  disk.  The  leaves  of  the  book  are 
turned  over  from  time  to  time  as  the  steam  penetrates  them,  and 
they  must  be  watched  and  not  allowed  to  get  too  damp.  After  the 
box  is  filled  with  steam,  the  cover  may  be  closed  tight  and  the 
electric  current  turned  off.  If  a  little  salt  is  added  to  the  water  in 
the  kettle,  the  water  will  boil  more  quickly.  When  the  leaves  of 
the  book  are  damp  all  over,  the  book  is  taken  out  of  the  box  and 
is  interleaved  with  interleaving  blotting  paper,  or  if  this  cannot 
be  found,  sheets  of  unsized  paper  may  be  used.  The  book  is  left 
to  dry  heavily  weighted,  and  as  it  dries,  the  interleaving  sheets 
should  be  changed  frequently  and  the  weight  on  the  book  should 
be  increased. 
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Unless  a  very  long  box  can  be  found  or  made  for  this  work,  an 
empty  cupboard  or  closet  may  be  utilized  for  it.  It  takes  some  ex¬ 
perience  before  a  binder  is  capable  of  treating  a  book  or  manu¬ 
script  in  this  way.  He  must  be  ever  watchful  to  keep  the  steam 
content  of  the  box  or  closet  not  too  dense,  but  the  density  should 
be  uniform  throughout  the  treatment.  Live  steam  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  book.  I  strongly  advise  that 
some  experimenting  be  done  on  a  comparatively  worthless  vel¬ 
lum  book  before  attempting  to  treat  the  leaves  of  a  valuable  book. 
Vellum  books  may  be  picked  up  for  a  few  dollars  each  if  old 
bookshops  are  searched. 

When  the  leaves  of  a  vellum  book  that  has  been  taken  apart  are 
to  be  flattened,  the  process  is  simpler  and  usually  more  successful. 
The  folded  sheets  are  freed  of  any  soil,  and  each  one  is  spread  out 
as  flat  as  possible.  Sheets  of  unprinted  newspaper  as  large  as  the 
vellum  sheets  are  dampened  on  both  sides  with  a  sponge.  As 
many  sheets  of  white  blotting  paper  are  cut  as  there  are  sheets  of 
vellum,  and  every  two  pieces  of  blotting  paper  are  interleaved 
with  sheets  of  dampened  newspaper  and  are  put  in  a  pile.  The 
pile  of  interleaved  blotting  paper  is  put  in  the  standing  press  be¬ 
tween  boards  and  is  left  under  pressure  for  an  hour,  or  until  the 
blotting  paper  is  evenly  dampened.  It  is  then  removed  from  the 
press,  one  dampened  sheet  is  placed  on  each  sheet  of  vellum,  and 
the  pile  of  interleaved  vellum  is  put  in  the  standing  press  and  left 
for  half  a  day  with  merely  the  weight  of  the  platen  on  it.  It  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  press,  and  since  the  vellum  sheets  are  damp, 
they  can  now  be  smoothed  out.  They  are  then  put  back  in  the 
press  with  dry  sheets  of  blotting  paper  between  them  and  are  left 
under  light  pressure  for  another  half  day  or  overnight.  When 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  press  they  are  examined,  and  if  they  are 
not  flat  they  must  be  redampened,  but  redampening  is  rarely 
necessary.  They  are  kept  in  the  press  for  several  weeks,  the  blot¬ 
ting  paper  is  changed  every  two  or  three  days,  and  the  pressure 
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is  increased  as  the  vellum  dries,  though  it  should  never  be  so 
heavy  that  the  printing  or  writing  is  harmed.  The  amount  of 
time  necessary  for  the  sheets  to  dry  is  dependent  upon  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  but  unless  kept  under  pressure  until  thoroughly  dry, 
the  vellum  will  cockle  worse  than  when  the  flattening  was  be¬ 
gun.  This  is  work  that  cannot  be  hurried.  Vellum  should  never 
be  ironed  with  a  heated  iron,  even  though  it  be  covered  with 
some  material.  Direct  heat  will  cockle  vellum  badly. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

MATERIALS 
Leather.  Paper.  Gold  Leaf.  Glue.  Paste 


LEATHER 


UNDER  “Miscellanea”  in  Vol.  I  there  will  be  found  some 
general  information  about  leather,  and  I  am  now  adding 
some  specific  information  that  may  be  useful  to  a  binder. 

The  leathers  most  used  for  covering  books  by  the  extra  binder 
are  levant,  turkey-morocco,  calfskin,  pigskin,  sealskin,  oasis- 
goat,  and  niger.  Vellum  is  less  frequently  used  because  of  its 
tendency  to  curl.  Persian-morocco  and  sheepskin  (as  it  is  now 
manufactured  and  called  “roan”  in  the  trade)  are  inferior 
leathers  and  are  not  suitable  for  extra  binding.  Split  skins,  or 
suede,  sometimes  used  for  limp  bindings,  have  little  strength  and 
should  not  be  used  for  covering  books.  There  are  other  skins, 
such  as  sharkskin  and  alligatorskin,  that  may  be  used  for  cover¬ 
ing,  though  they  are  thin  and  brittle  and  should  be  lined. 
Chamois,  which  is  made  from  the  underside  of  sheepskin,  is  used 
in  bookbinding  for  lining  purposes,  but  since  it  has  a  tendency  to 
retain  moisture,  a  better  lining  material  is  Canton  flannel. 
Chamois  skins  should  be  kept  well  wrapped  in  a  warm,  dry 
place.  All  skins  used  for  covering  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place, 
and  they  must  be  protected  from  dust  and  from  drying  out.  If 
the  storage  place  is  heated,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  them  in  a 
closed  chest  and  occasionally  put  a  few  pieces  of  cut  potato  in  the 
chest.  The  potato  should  not  be  left  with  the  leather  for  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  it  should  not  come  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  it.  The  leather  must  be  watched  for  fear  of  mildew¬ 
ing  if  this  method  of  producing  moisture  in  the  chest  is  used. 
The  ideal  way  of  keeping  leather  is  in  an  air-conditioned,  cool 
room. 
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Real  “levant,”  or  “levant-morocco,”  is  no  longer  obtainable.  It 
was  made  from  the  skins  of  a  large  goat  inhabiting  the  Levant, 
and  it  had  a  peculiar  odor  by  which  it  could  always  be  recog¬ 
nized.  These  Levant  goats  are  now  extinct,  but  goats  similar  to 
them  are  found  in  South  Africa.  They  are  known  as  “Cape 
goats,”  and  their  skins  are  very  durable.  Goatskins  that  are  man¬ 
ufactured  into  leather  come  from  the  Swiss  Alps,  the  Bavarian 
highlands,  the  Pyrenees,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  They 
also  come  from  Turkey,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  parts 
of  Africa,  as  well  as  from  South  America. 

The  best  “morocco”  obtainable  for  use  in  bookbinding  is  man¬ 
ufactured  from  skins  coming  from  Turkey.  So-called  “levant”  is 
manufactured  from  the  larger  goats  coming  from  the  Cape. 
“Niger”  is  made  from  the  skins  of  small  goats  found  in  Nigeria 
and  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  a  superior  skin 
for  use  in  covering  books.  When  native-dyed,  niger  usually  has  a 
pinkish-red  color  that  is  not  found  on  any  other  leather.  The  fin¬ 
ished  skins  often  bear  deep  cuts  made  by  crude  methods  of  flay¬ 
ing  (the  process  of  removing  the  hair),  and  their  color  is  not  al¬ 
together  even,  because  vegetable  dyes  are  used  and  the  skins  are 
not  cleared  with  acid.  However,  the  nuance  in  color  is  pleasing 
and  lends  interest  to  the  cover  of  a  book. 

Calfskins  are  no  longer  well  prepared  for  use  in  covering 
books.  They  cut  out  quickly  along  the  joints  and  show  a  tendency 
to  dry-rot  sooner  than  levant  or  morocco.  Pigskin,  when  left  un¬ 
dyed,  is  fairly  durable.  White  pigskin  is  said  to  last  well  when  it  is 
prepared  with  lime.  Sealskin  was  used  in  early  times  for  covering 
books,  but  after  that,  it  was  not  much  used  for  this  purpose  until 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  is  an  oily  skin,  even  after  being 
well  prepared  for  binding,  and  it  is  not  favored  by  binders,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  difficult  to  tool.  It  resembles  oasis-goat  in  surface  ap¬ 
pearance.  “Oasis-goat”  is  a  name  given  to  a  leather  that  is  made 
from  skins  coming  from  “the  Cape.”  It  is  a  smooth-surfaced 
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leather,  and  though  it  has  a  likeness  to  seal,  it  is  less  oily  and  has 
a  harder  surface. 

Vellum  is  made  from  the  membrane  of  calfskins  (Vol.  I,  p.  n) 
and  is  not  much  used  in  America  for  covering  books  on  account 
of  its  unruly  tendency.  It  must  be  kept  from  light  or  it  will  grow 
dark  and  flake  off  on  the  surface.  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  vellum-covered  books  were  kept  on  shelves  with 
their  backs  inward  for  some  time  after  books  in  general  were 
placed  on  shelves  with  backs  outward.  In  mediaeval  times  vellum 
was  stained  a  beautiful  purple,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  stained  green  in  England. 

PAPER 

It  is  necessary  for  a  binder  to  be  able  to  tell  the  grain  of  paper, 
for  whenever  he  must  use  it  folded,  it  should  be  folded  with  the 
grain,  and  not  against  it.  This  is  especially  important  when  mak¬ 
ing  end  papers,  for  if  the  paper  is  folded  against  the  grain,  a  stiff 
opening  of  the  cover  will  result.  When  paper  is  used  to  cover  half 
bindings  or  portfolios,  all  the  turnovers  cannot  be  made  to  fold 
with  the  grain,  and  it  is  best  to  cut  the  paper  in  such  a  way  that 
the  long  fore-edge  turnovers  fold  over  the  edges  with  the  grain. 

“Laid”  paper  has  a  “wire  mark,”  or  “laid  line,”  running  across 
its  width  (see  Vol.  I,  p.  182),  and  the  grain  of  this  type  of  paper, 
when  handmade,  always  runs  with  the  laid  lines.  In  the  case  of 
a  “wove”  paper,  the  grain  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  and  the 
paper  must  be  tested.  There  are  several  ways  of  testing  paper  to 
find  out  which  way  the  grain  runs.  On  many  papers  this  may  be 
determined  simply  by  holding  the  full  sheet  or  piece  of  sheet 
lightly,  with  the  two  opposite  ends  placed  against  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  moving  it  from  both  ends  against  the  center  so  as 
to  feel  its  resistance,  then  holding  it  from  the  other  two  ends  in 
the  same  manner  and  comparing  the  resistance  felt  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  with  that  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  a  sheet  of  heavy  wrap- 
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ping  paper,  a  grain  can  be  told  at  once  in  this  way.  With  lighter 
papers  a  further  test  usually  has  to  be  made.  This  is  done  by 
sharply  creasing  a  piece  of  the  paper  in  both  directions  and  com¬ 
paring  the  creasings.  The  crease  following  the  grain  will  be 
smooth  and  tight,  whereas  the  crease  against  the  grain  will  be  less 
smooth  and  flat.  When  this  test  fails  to  reveal  the  grain,  a  final 
test  can  be  made  that  is  certain  to  decide  the  matter.  A  piece  of  the 
paper  is  dampened  with  a  sponge  on  both  sides  and  is  left  to  dry 
on  the  workbench.  As  it  dries  it  will  curl,  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  curls  indicates  the  grain  of  the  paper. 

The  effect  of  printing  a  book  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater 
number  of  folds  in  the  section  run  against  the  grain,  instead  of 
with  it,  is  ignored  by  many  printers.  When  the  “make-up”  of  a 
book  is  planned  in  this  way,  the  pages  will  not  lie  flat  and  the 
opening  will  be  stiff,  whether  the  book  is  cased  or  bound. 

Disregard  of  the  grain  in  paper  when  printing  a  book  is  often 
due  to  economy,  but  it  appears  to  be  frequently  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge.  I  was  amazed  to  read  in  a  manual  of  bibliography 
the  following  sentence:  “It  does  not  matter  which  way  a  hand¬ 
made  sheet  is  folded  in  book  making,  the  folds  will  have  equal 
strength.”  This  statement  is  only  partly  true.  The  folds  will  have 
about  equal  strength  in  a  handmade  paper  whichever  way  it  may 
be  folded  as  the  fibers  cross  each  other,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it 
does  not  matter  which  way  the  paper  is  folded  in  bookmaking. 
If  in  an  octavo  format  the  printing  is  so  “imposed”  that  two  of  the 
three  folds  must  be  made  against  the  grain,  instead  of  with  it,  the 
section  will  be  less  supple  than  when  two  of  the  folds  may  be 
folded  with  the  grain.  For  information  about  the  manufacture 
of  paper  see  Vol.  I,  p.  180. 

GOLD  LEAF 

Binders  often  find  difficulty  in  laying  gold  leaf  when  it  is  very 
dry.  If  kept  for  some  time,  gold  leaf  becomes  friable,  and  when  it 
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is  cut  on  the  gold  cushion  or  pressed  over  a  blinded-in  design,  it 
breaks  up  and  cannot  be  laid  solidly  without  great  waste  of  time 
and  material.  It  is  best  to  buy  gold  leaf  in  small  quantities  and  use 
it  freshly  beaten.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  tin  box  with  a  tight  cover. 

When  a  stock  of  gold  leaf  gets  old  and  begins  to  show  signs  of 
breaking  up  as  it  is  being  used,  it  can  often  be  reconditioned  by 
putting  a  piece  of  cut  potato  in  the  box  in  which  it  is  kept.  This 
creates  moisture  in  the  box,  and  the  leaves  become  less  brittle. 
But  too  much  moisture  should  not  be  imparted  to  the  gold  in  this 
way,  as  it  affects  its  color  and  purity.  This  treatment,  while  not 
desirable,  often  makes  gold  usable  when  it  could  not  otherwise 
be  used.  The  manner  in  which  gold  is  beaten  into  sheets  is  de¬ 
scribed  on  page  188  in  Volume  I. 

GLUE 

The  glue  generally  used  in  bookbinding  is  made  from  animal 
hides,  cartilage,  or  bones.  The  better  glue  is  made  from  hides,  and 
since  it  has  the  greater  gell  strength  and  viscosity,  it  is  the  best  of 
the  “animal  glues.”  It  is  usually  bought  in  whole  sheets,  in  cakes, 
or  in  ground  form. 

The  best  glue  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  for  it  absorbs  a 
greater  amount  of  water  than  a  poor  glue  when  soaked  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  use,  and  thus  produces  a  greater  amount  of  liquid.  It 
will  absorb  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  water  as  a  glue  that 
costs  half  its  price,  and  it  has  a  greater  adhesive  quality  than  the 
poorer  glue. 

There  is  a  glue  called  “flexible  glue,”  also  used  by  bookbinders, 
which  is  made  by  cooking  animal  glue  with  water  and  a  soften¬ 
ing  agent,  such  as  glycerin.  This  glue  is  used  on  the  backs  of 
books  because  of  its  flexible  quality.  I  prefer  to  use  flexible  glue 
mixed  with  hard  glue  —  one  part  of  hard  glue  to  three  parts  of 
flexible.  This  makes  the  glue  less  stringy  and  enables  the  binder 
to  spread  it  more  thinly  and  evenly. 
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There  is  a  tendency  among  binders  to  glue  up  the  back  of  a 
book  with  a  thick  coating  of  flexible  glue  and  leave  it  on,  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  make  the  back  more  flexible.  This  belief  is  not 
well  founded,  for  any  binding  material  put  on  the  back  of  a  book 
constricts  the  back.  When  glue  is  properly  applied  to  the  back  of 
a  book  it  penetrates  between  the  sections,  and  the  amount  of  glue 
left  between  the  sections  after  backing  the  book  is  sufficient  to 
hold  the  sections  together  until  they  are  later  more  firmly  bound 
together  with  some  material.  The  surplus  glue  should  be  cleaned 
off  the  back,  after  backing  (see  p.  142).  However,  when  the  sec¬ 
tions  are  being  glued  up  for  backing  they  should  be  held  firmly 
together  so  that  the  glue  will  not  penetrate  to  a  depth  that  will 
make  it  visible  on  the  inside  of  the  sections. 

Glue  is  soaked  in  water  before  it  is  heated.  Cake  and  sheet  glue 
should  be  broken  up  before  being  soaked.  The  desired  quantity  is 
put  into  an  earthen  bowl,  and  water  is  poured  over  it.  As  the 
water  is  added,  the  glue  is  stirred,  and  as  much  water  is  added  as 
it  will  absorb.  Then  about  a  half-inch  of  water  is  poured  over  the 
moistened  mass,  and  the  glue  is  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  The 
next  day  it  will  be  swollen  in  quantity  and  like  a  stiff  jelly,  and  it 
is  put  in  a  gluepot  and  heated  slowly.  A  gluepot  is  of  a  double¬ 
boiler  type,  with  a  receptacle  for  the  ingredients  to  be  heated  set 
into  a  receptacle  to  contain  water.  Glue  should  never  be  boiled, 
for  boiling  vitiates  its  strength.  Also,  if  glue  is  reheated  too  often, 
its  strength  will  be  impaired.  When  a  pot  of  fresh  glue  is  to  be 
made,  the  gluepot  should  be  cleaned  by  boiling  it  in  an  open 
kettle  of  water  until  all  the  old  glue  can  be  removed.  Glue  that  is 
evil  smelling  is  either  poor  glue  or  glue  that  has  been  overheated 
or  reheated  too  often. 

Glue  is  thinned  down  by  adding  water  to  it  after  it  has  been 
heated.  The  thinning  down  should  not  be  done  until  after  the 
glue  has  been  heated,  because  it  will  not  be  possible  to  judge  ac- 
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curately  the  thickness  of  glue  until  it  is  liquid.  It  is  a  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  keep  two  gluepots  going,  one  containing  thin  glue,  which 
is  suitable  for  use  on  paper  or  cloth,  and  the  other  containing 
heavier  glue,  which  will  be  required  for  some  other  operation  in 
binding. 

Glue  has  advantages  over  paste  for  certain  jobs  in  bookbinding. 
It  dries  more  quickly  than  paste,  and  it  should  be  used  instead  of 
paste  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  work  to  “set”  quickly.  It  warps 
material  less  than  paste  and  should  be  used  when  warping  is  not 
desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  glued  material  cannot  be 
adjusted  after  it  has  been ’put  in  place  as  it  almost  immediately 
becomes  a  part  of  the  material  to  which  it  is  affixed.  Glue  must 
ordinarily  be  used  quite  hot,  for  it  then  penetrates  the  material  to 
which  it  is  applied  and  binds  it  more  securely  than  when  it  is  used 
too  cool.  It  should  be  used  cooler  on  paper  than  on  cloth,  as  it  takes 
longer  to  penetrate  when  cool  and  does  not  warp  the  paper  so 
much.  Cloth  requires  hotter  glue,  since  it  penetrates  more 
quickly;  and  it  prevents  the  cloth  peeling  off. 

Because  glue  dries  quickly,  it  must  be  applied  without  loss  of 
time.  A  large  brush  should  therefore  be  used  for  applying  it.  A 
large  brush  enables  a  worker  to  spread  a  greater  surface  than  a 
small  brush  without  redipping  it  into  the  glue.  The  brush  should 
be  freed  from  any  surplus  liquid  as  it  is  taken  from  the  gluepot 
by  drawing  it  over  a  wooden  paddle  kept  in  the  pot  or  over  a 
braided  string  arranged  for  the  purpose  across  the  top  of  the  pot. 
Then  the  brush  should  be  dipped  again  into  the  pot  to  take  up  the 
amount  of  glue  necessary  to  be  used.  A  glue  brush  should  not  be 
allowed  to  dry  against  a  paddle  in  the  gluepot,  for  its  hairs  will 
then  be  broken  off  when  freeing  it  from  the  paddle  after  the  glue 
is  reheated. 

Glue  is  said  to  have  been  used  centuries  before  the  Christian 
Era  as  an  adhesive  for  joining  pieces  of  wood. 
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PASTE 

Paste  is  made  from  flour  produced  from  grains,  from  the  stalks 
and  other  parts  of  certain  grain-producing  plants,  and  from  vari¬ 
ous  other  substances  such  as  starches  and  dextrines.  Commer¬ 
cially  made  paste  serves  well  for  some  work  in  a  bindery;  it  keeps 
in  an  unimpaired  condition  for  a  year  or  more,  and  since  it  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  use  it  is  convenient  to  have  on  hand.  Preservatives 
are  put  into  commercial  paste  which  cause  it  to  turn  a  grayish- 
cream  color,  and  for  extra  binding  it  should  therefore  not  be  used 
next  to  the  flesher  surface  of  leather,  or  on  paper  used  for  guards 
or  mending  patches,  the  edges  of  which  join  another  piece  of 
paper.  Paste  can  be  bought  in  dry  form  and  needs  only  to  be 
stirred  up  with  a  little  water  to  make  it  ready  for  use. 

I  have  recommended  the  use  of  commercial  paste  on  the  backs 
of  books  when  they  are  to  be  covered  with  leather,  but  the  paste 
should  not  be  put  directly  on  the  leather  itself,  for  if  used  on  the 
leather  without  the  intervention  of  any  medium,  it  may  strike 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  it  will  then  take  the  bloom  off 
the  leather  and  may  possibly  stain  it.  If  the  leather  is  pasted  with  a 
paste  containing  no  acids  or  other  injurious  substances  before  it 
comes  in  contact  with  commercial  paste,  the  commercial  paste 
put  on  the  back  of  a  book  will  not  penetrate  to  the  outside  of  the 
leather.  The  commercial  paste  is  recommended  for  the  back  be¬ 
cause  it  dries  quickly  and  has  a  body  that  is  lacking  in  most  pastes 
made  in  a  bindery. 

Paste,  instead  of  glue,  is  used  for  covering  bound  books,  be¬ 
cause,  having  a  greater  moisture  content  than  glue,  it  softens  the 
leather  and  makes  it  pliable  so  that  a  binder  can  mould  it  over 
the  bands  and  the  sides  of  a  book.  Another  reason  for  preferring 
it  to  glue  for  covering  bound  books  is  that  it  dries  more  slowly 
than  glue,  allowing  the  binder  more  time  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  covering.  However,  glue  is  used  for  covering  so-called 
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“limp  bindings”  because  they  are  really  casings,  and  since  no  op¬ 
portunity  is  given  the  binder  to  “make”  the  grain  in  the  leather  of 
a  casing,  it  is  imperative  that  the  grain  be  “set”  at  once  as  the 
leather  comes  in  contact  with  the  material  to  which  it  is  affixed. 

Rice  flour,  gluten  flour,  or  any  other  flour  may  be  used  by  the 
binder  for  making  paste.  To  make  it,  some  flour  is  put  into  a 
bowl,  and  cold  water  is  added  gradually  until  it  is  the  consistency 
of  thin  cream.  As  the  water  is  added,  the  mixture  is  stirred  con¬ 
stantly  until  it  is  free  of  lumps.  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  cooking 
vessel,  and  boiling  water  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
quart  of  water  to  four  ounces  of  flour.  The  mixture  is  brought  to 
a  boil  and  is  boiled  for  about  three  minutes,  during  which  time  it 
is  constantly  stirred.  If  it  appears  to  be  too  thick  when  it  is  taken 
from  the  stove,  hot  water  is  added  immediately  until  it  is  of  the 
proper  consistency.  It  will  thicken  as  it  cools,  and  allowance 
should  be  made  for  this  thickening.  Some  binders  add  powdered 
alum  to  the  flour  as  it  is  being  mixed  with  water.  This  acts  as  a 
preservative,  but  paste  made  from  flour  takes  little  time  and  is 
cheap  to  make,  so  it  is  not  an  extravagance  to  throw  away  spoiled 
flour  paste  and  make  it  fresh  when  necessary.  Before  the  paste  is 
used,  it  should  be  thinned  to  the  proper  consistency  for  the  job  to 
be  done. 

A  whiter  paste  for  mending  paper  may  be  made  of  rice  flour 
than  can  be  made  of  ordinary  flour.  Both  pastes  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  but  I  prefer  a  paste  made  of  starch  for  mending  and 
for  use  on  leather. 

To  make  paste  of  starch  in  a  quantity  large  enough  to  last  a 
one-  or  two-man  extra  bindery  for  a  few  days,  three  heaping 
tablespoonsful  of  ordinary  laundry  starch  are  put  in  a  mortar 
such  as  that  used  by  a  pharmacist.  Cold  water  is  gradually  added 
while  the  mixture  is  stirred  until  it  becomes  the  thickness  of  thin 
cream.  Meanwhile,  a  kettle  of  water  is  brought  to  the  boiling 
point  and  is  let  to  boil  for  at  least  a  minute.  Then  the  mixture  is 
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first  set  in  motion  with  a  large  spoon,  and  the  boiling  water  is 
rapidly  poured  into  it  while  it  is  being  constantly  and  vigorously 
stirred,  until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken  and  appear  glossy. 
The  pouring  is  instantly  stopped  at  this  point,  and  the  mixture  is 
beaten  rapidly  until  smooth.  When  finished,  it  should  have  a 
translucent,  and  not  an  opaque,  appearance.  If  it  looks  like  dough 
it  will  not  be  adhesive.  If  it  has  a  live,  glossy  appearance  it  will 
have  a  good  adhesive  quality. 

The  reason  for  using  a  mortar  is  that  a  heavy  vessel  is  needed 
for  the  operation,  since  one  hand  is  being  used  for  pouring  water 
and  the  other  for  stirring,  so  there  is  no  hand  free  for  holding  the 
vessel.  It  must  be  held  in  place  by  its  own  weight,  or  it  will  slide 
about  and  prevent  the  worker  from  stirring  the  mixture  prop-* 
erly.  The  secret  of  making  a  good  paste  from  starch  is  to  have  the 
water  boiling  hot  as  it  touches  the  starch,  to  stir  and  pour  simul¬ 
taneously  beyond  the  point  where  the  mixture  seems  to  grow 
thin  and  watery,  until  it  begins  to  thicken  again,  and  then  to  stop 
pouring  instantly,  and  beat  the  paste  vigorously  for  a  moment. 

For  use  on  paper,  paste  should  be  thinner  than  for  use  on 
leather.  The  thinner  the  paste  is  used  on  paper,  the  less  danger 
there  will  be  of  wrinkling;  but  if  used  too  thin,  the  paste  will 
strike  through  the  paper  and  will  not  bind  securely.  With  both 
glue  and  paste  the  tendency  is  to  use  too  much  and  to  use  theha 
too  thick.  A  thin  coat  of  either  glue  or  paste  ensures  a  better  join¬ 
ing  of  material  than  does  a  heavy  coat. 

Sufficient  starch  paste  for  a  day’s  work  should  be  taken  from 
the  supply  bowl  and  beaten  to  a  smooth  consistency.  After  being 
used  for  a  given  job,  it  should  be  covered  with  a  dampened  cloth, 
and  the  brush  should  be  washed  out.  Starch  paste  forms  a  thick¬ 
ened  covering  when  left  to  stand,  and  this  should  be  removed  on 
one  side  of  the  bowl  far  enough  to  uncover  the  paste  to  be  taken 
from  the  bowl.  The  paste  should  not  be  dipped  into  here  and 
there,  but  should  be  left  in  the  supply  bowl  covered  with  its 
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thickened  crust.  Commercial  paste  should  be  taken  from  its 
container  in  such  a  way  that  its  surface  is  left  smooth. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  advocate  using  a  flat  brush  for 
applying  paste  for  large  surfaces.  In  my  opinion  a  fairly  large, 
round  brush  is  the  best  brush  for  this  purpose,  if  held  and  used  as 
described  on  page  43.  For  very  narrow  surfaces,  either  a  flat 
brush  or  a  finger  may  be  used  to  advantage,  though  when  a 
binder  has  learned  the  trick  of  wielding  a  large  brush  expertly, 
he  can  neatly  paste  even  the  smallest  surface.  All  paste  brushes 
should  be  washed  clean  after  using,  and  when  not  in  use  should 
be  left  soaking  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  hairs  where  they 
are  fixed  into  the  end  of  the  brush.  The  water  should  be  changed 
frequently. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

FINISHING 


Finishing  tools.  Preparing  leather  for  tooling.  Tooling.  Blinding-in. 

Correcting  tooling.  Running  lines 

THE  term  “finishing”  comprises  all  the  work  that  must  be 
done  in  binding  after  the  forwarder  has  completed  the 
covering  and  “filling  in”  of  the  cover.  This  includes  preparing 
the  leather  for  tooling,  designing  the  decoration  of  the  cover, 
tooling  the  design  and  title  on  the  binding,  and  polishing  the 
leather  sides  and  back  of  the  book. 


FINISHING  TOOLS 

Tooling  consists  in  impressing  heated  tools  by  hand  on  some 
surface  such  as  leather,  vellum,  or  cloth.  The  tools  used  for  this 
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purpose  are  called  “finishing  tools.”  Each  tool  is  made  of  metal 
which  has  a  slender  shank  with  an  enlarged  end  on  the  face  of 
which  some  device  is  cut  (see  Fig.  155).  The  device  may  be  a 
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pictorial  design,  a  dot,  a  short  straight  line,  or  any  small  engraved 
outline.  These  tools  are  used  in  combination  with  one  another  to 
form  the  designs.  The  straight  lines  are  cut  in  different  lengths 
and  widths,  and  they  may  be  single,  double  or  triple.  The  pattern 
for  a  set  of  single  straight  lines  is  shown  in  Fig.  156. 
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For  tooling  long  lines  a  “fillet,”  or  “roll,”  is  used  (see  Fig.  157). 
A  fillet  is  a  wheelike  piece  of  metal  on  the  edge  of  which  one  or 
more  lines  or  a  continuous  design  are  cut.  Several  line  fillets  of 
different  gauges  are  desirable  to  have  in  a  bindery.  The  fillets 
with  designs  on  their  edges  are  not  often  used  by  extra  binders. 
Their  use  makes  it  possible  to  speed  up  tooling,  but  the  set  de- 
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signs  obviate  the  possibility  of  artistic  freedom  of  expression. 
Building  up  a  design  with  small  tools  offers  a  greater  opportunity 
for  diversity  in  the  arrangement  of  decorative  forms. 

Curved  lines  are  tooled  with  “gouges,”  which  are  curved  line 
tools.  They  are  made  in  sets,  each  set  representing  a  series  of  seg¬ 
ments  of  concentric  circles,  and  each  tool  a  single  segment  of  one 
of  the  circles.  Sets  of  gouges  of  various  degrees  of  curved  contours 


are  cut  from  patterns  made  by  dividing  concentric  circles  into 
different  arcs  (see  Fig.  158). 

For  running  lines  across  the  backs  of  books,  a  “pallet”  is  used 
(see  Fig.  159) .  A  line  pallet  is  a  straight  line  tool  of  greater  length 
and  sturdiness  than  those  in  a  set  of  straight  lines.  A  length  of 
about  three  inches  will  be  found  to  be  most  satisfactory  for  a 
pallet,  and  for  best  results  the  contour  of  the  line  should  not  be 
curved.  A  long  straight-surfaced  pallet  made  of  thick  metal  ta¬ 
pered  to  the  width  of  the  line  has  better  balance  than  a  shorter  tool 
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constructed  of  lighter  metal.  The  weight  and  length  of  such  a 
tool  aids  in  keeping  a  line  straight  when  tooling  over  the  rounded 
back  of  a  book.  Pallets  with  designs  cut  on  their  edges  also  are 
used  for  tooling  over  backs  of  books.  They  are  usually  made 
shorter  than  the  line  pallets.  Because  they  have  a  wider  tooling 
edge  they  are  made  of  heavier  metal  than  line  pallets  and  conse¬ 


quently  are  fairly  well  balanced  when  made  shorter  than  pallets 
with  a  straight  line.  Their  length  is  cut  down  as  much  as  possible 
because  they  are  expensive  to  have  made  and  every  added  flower 
to  be  cut  adds  appreciably  to  the  cost  of  the  pallet.  These  pallets 
are  not  often  used  by  the  extra  binder. 

PREPARING  LEATHER  FOR  TOOLING 

Polishing  Leather  with  an  Iron  Tool.  When  a  book 
comes  to  the  finisher’s  bench,  if  it  has  been  covered  in  a  grained 
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leather  such  as  morocco  or  levant,  the  leather  is  polished  with  a 
heated  polishing  iron.  There  are  several  models  of  polishing 
irons,  three  of  which  are  here  being  illustrated.  In  Fig.  160  A  a 
narrow  iron  is  shown  suitable  for  use  on  the  back  of  small  and 
medium-sized  books  and  for  inside  margins.  Figure  160  B  illus¬ 
trates  a  broader  iron  which  is  used  on  the  edges  and  sides  of  books 
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and  on  the  backs  of  large  books.  The  rounded  iron  shown  in  Fig. 
160  C  is  used  only  on  the  sides  of  books  where  a  large  surface  is 
to  be  polished. 

The  polishing  that  is  done  before  tooling  is  chiefly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  smoothing  out  the  grain  and  irregularities  of  the  leather 


so  that  it  may  be  more  easily  and  successfully  tooled.  Hence  no 
effort  need  be  made  to  get  a  high  polish  on  the  leather.  The 
polisher  is  heated  on  the  tooling  stove  (Fig.  15)  until  it  just  siz¬ 
zles  lazily  when  a  few  drops  of  water  are  dropped  on  it.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  having  the  tool  too  hot,  for  fear  of 
scorching  the  leather.  After  being  heated,  the  smooth  face  of  the 
polisher  is  cleaned  off  with  a  piece  of  very  fine  emery  paper  (four 


or  five  o),  and  it  is  best  to  rub  the  polisher  on  the  flesher  side  of  a 
piece  of  leather  before  using  it  on  a  book.  When  applied  to  the 
leather,  it  must  be  kept  moving  constantly  to  avoid  leaving 
marks,  and  it  should  be  passed  across  the  leather  from  four  di¬ 
rections  with  increasing  pressure  until  sufficient  polish  is 
attained. 

A  pad  made  up  by  pasting  a  piece  of  split  leather  or  a  piece  of 
any  unsplit  leather  placed  grain  side  down  on  a  binder’s  board 
will  be  found  useful  for  rubbing  off  both  polishers  and  tools.  A 
convenient  size  for  the  pad  is  about  five  by  six  inches.  The  fine 
emery  paper,  if  mounted  on  a  piece  of  thin  cardboard  about  three 
by  four  inches  in  size,  is  more  convenient  to  use  for  cleaning  tools 
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than  if  left  unmounted,  and  when  applied  to  the  face  of  a  tool  it 
is  less  likely  to  bevel  off  the  edges  or  damage  the  design. 

For  testing  the  heat  of  polishing  irons  and  finishing  tools  a 
large  sponge  is  put  in  a  shallow  dish  containing  water.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  use  an  oblong  dish  instead  of  a  round  one  so  that  water 
can  be  taken  up  on  the  fingers  without  displacing  the  sponge. 
When  a  polisher  or  tool  is  too  hot  it  is  cooled  by  placing  it  on  the 
wet  sponge.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  face  of  a  finishing 
tool  come  in  contact  with  the  sponge,  for  in  so  doing  water  is  likely 
to  be  left  in  the  design  of  a  tool,  and  the  moisture  will  blur  the 
tooling.  This  applies  equally  to  fillets,  the  tooling  edges  of  which 
must  be  free  of  moisture  when  used  on  a  leather  cover. 

Turning  Grain  of  Leather.  If  a  heavy-grained  levant  is 
used  for  covering  a  book,  it  is  advisable  to  “turn”  the  grain  pre¬ 
paratory  to  tooling  rather  than  to  polish  the  leather  with  a  polish¬ 
ing  iron.  Many  binders  “crush”  the  grain  of  the  leather  on  the 
sides  of  a  book,  but  this  is  a  practice  of  which  I  do  not  approve. 
Wh£n  the  sides  of  a  leather-covered  book  are  so  treated  they  are 
dampened  and  are  put  into  the  standing  press  one  at  a  time  under 
tight  pressure  with  a  metal  pressing  plate  over  the  leather.  This 
actually  crushes  the  natural  grain  and  alters  it.  A  method  used  by 
French  binders  for  dealing  with  a  heavy-grained  leather  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  tooled  leaves  the  pattern  of  the  grain  untouched, 
and  I  much  prefer  it  to  “crushing.”  The  binder,  when  using  this 
method,  which  the  French  speak  of  as  “faire  le  grain,”  “turns” 
the  grain  instead  of  crushing  it.  That  is,  he  “makes”  the  grain 
and  does  not  destroy  it. 

To  turn  the  grain  of  a  leather  binding,  the  leather  over  the 
sides  and  back  is  moistened  with  a  small  damp  sponge.  Moisten¬ 
ing  must  be  continued  until  the  grain  of  the  leather  becomes  sup¬ 
ple.  Then  an  agate  or  a  bloodstone  burnisher  (see  Fig.  54  A)  is 
applied  to  the  leather  on  the  back  and  on  one  side  of  the  book  at 
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a  time.  The  burnisher  should  be  held  with  the  handle  in  the 
armpit  and  with  the  hand  on  its  shank.  It  is  first  moved  over  the 
surface  of  the  leather  with  light  pressure,  and  pressure  is  in¬ 
creased  as  needed  for  turning  the  grain.  If  the  grain  does  not 
turn  easily,  the  leather  must  be  moistened  until  it  is  damp  enough 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  burnisher.  When  turning  the  grain, 
the  burnisher  is  used  with  the  pattern  of  the  grain  and  must  not 
be  run  over  the  surface  of  the  leather  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
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against  the  grain.  The  grain  on  the  back  of  the  book  is  usually 
turned  first,  and  the  leather  on  each  side  must  be  kept  moistened 
until  its  grain  has  been  turned.  When  first  attempting  to  turn  the 
grain  of  leather  the  worker  is  likely  to  err  in  not  having  the 
leather  sufficiently  dampened.  It  requires  some  time  before  mois¬ 
ture  penetrates  the  leather  and  it  has  to  be  dampened  time  and 
again  before  it  is  ready  for  turning  the  grain. 

Polishing  Leather  with  a  Bone  Tool.  After  the  grain 
has  been  turned,  the  surface  of  the  leather  is  polished  with  a 
piece  of  ivory  or  bone.  Since  ivory  is  expensive  and  not  easily  ob¬ 
tainable,  a  bone  from  some  large  quadruped  may  be  used  (see 
Fig.  161),  or  even  a  rib  bone  of  a  steer  will  be  found  satisfactory. 
If  importuned,  a  butcher  will  supply  a  bone  of  this  type.  To  pre¬ 
pare  such  bones  for  use  they  must  be  first  boiled  and  made  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  Then  the  surface  of  the  bone  is  smoothed  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  “tampon”  dipped  in  oil  and  powdered  pumice.  It  should 
be  rubbed  vigorously  with  a  clean  piece  of  flannel  cloth  in  order 
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to  give  it  a  high  polish.  An  implement  of  this  kind  is  lightly 
rubbed  over  the  surface  of  a  leather  cover  after  the  grain  has  been 
turned,  in  order  to  give  the  leather  a  polish.  It  should  be  applied 
to  the  leather  with  a  circular  motion. 

Paste-washing  Leather.  When  leathers  such  as  calf ,  sheep, 
or  russia  are  used,  they  should  be  paste-washed  before  tooling,  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  many  fine  pores  that  otherwise  would  absorb 
the  glaire  preparation  applied  to  the  leather  to  make  the  gold  ad¬ 
here.  If  freshly  dyed  morocco  or  levant  skins  are  used  for  cover¬ 
ing  they  rarely  need  to  be  paste-washed  or  sized,  but  when  these 
skins  have  dried  out  before  they  are  put  on  a  book  or  when  covers 
are  cut  from  the  belly  or  flank  of  a  skin,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
paste-wash  them.  Otherwise  it  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to 
make  the  gold  stick.  I  do  not  approve  of  paste-washing  or  sizing 
leather  if  it  can  be  avoided,  for  this  sort  of  treatment  always  takes 
away  the  luster  of  the  leather,  and  a  grayish  cast  over  the  leather 
is  likely  to  result  even  when  the  work  is  carefully  done.  With 
nonporous  leathers  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  wash  them  over  be¬ 
fore  tooling  with  a  solution  of  diluted  acetic  acid  or  with  a  pure 
mild  vinegar.  If  vinegar  is  used,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  sure 
it  is  of  the  best  quality  and  is  free  of  sulphuric  acid. 

To  paste-wash  a  leather  cover  some  starch  paste  is  put  into  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  and  is  beaten  up  until  it  is  smooth  and  free  of  lumps.  It  is 
thinned  down  with  water  to  a  consistency  of  thin  cream  and  is 
applied  evenly  with  a  small,  clean  sponge.  Then  the  sponge  is 
wrung  out  in  clear  water  and  is  passed  over  the  leather  to  even  the 
paste  and  clear  off  any  excess.  The  book  is  stood  up  and  left  to  dry. 

Calf  and  other  very  porous  leathers  require  a  heavier  paste- 
wash  than  morocco  or  levant  and  should  be  sized  after  the  paste 
wash  is  dry.  The  size  may  be  made  of  vellum  cuttings  or  of  gela¬ 
tin,  and  it  is  put  on  warm.  To  make  a  vellum  size,  cuttings  of  vel¬ 
lum  are  first  soaked  in  water  and  are  boiled  up  with  water  added 
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when  necessary  until  the  viscous  properties  are  freed.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  then  strained  through  a  thin  piece  of  muslin.  It  should  be 
of  a  consistency  easy  to  spread  and  it  is  applied  while  warm.  To 
make  size  of  gelatin,  a  pure  gelatin  must  be  used,  preferably  that 
which  is  in  sheet  form.  About  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gelatin  is 
dissolved  in  a  half  pint  of  water.  It  is  then  heated  slowly,  and 
when  fluid  it  is  strained  through  muslin  and  is  reheated  before 
being  applied  to  the  leather.  Both  gelatin  and  vellum  sizes  are 
best  made  in  a  double  boiler  to  avoid  scorching. 

TOOLING 

After  the  leather  is  prepared,  a  book  is  ready  for  tooling.  Tool¬ 
ing  may  be  either  “in  blind”  or  “in  gold.”  In  blind  tooling,  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  on  the  leather  remain  as  left  by  the  hot  tool,  and 
the  design  stands  out  because  the  leather  has  been  somewhat 
darkened  in  the  process,  whereas  in  gold  tooling,  after  the  first 
impressions  are  made  they  are  covered  with  gold  leaf  and  are  re¬ 
tooled.  This  produces  a  design  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  leather. 

Tools  used  especially  for  blind  tooling  are  usually  cut  intaglio 
like  a  die  or  seal.  The  design  is  sunk  in  the  face  of  the  tool  and  is 
brought  out  in  relief  when  impressed  on  leather.  Blind  tooling 
may  be  done  with  tools  cut  for  gold  tooling,  but  the  effect  is  not 
so  rich  as  when  die-sunk  tools  are  used.  For  gold  tooling  the  de¬ 
sign  is  outlined  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  all  metal  not  a 
part  of  the  design  is  cut  away  so  that  when  the  tool  is  impressed 
on  leather  the  tracery  of  the  design  appears  stamped  in. 

It  is  customary  for  a  finisher  to  tool  the  back  of  a  book  first, 
though  I  prefer  to  leave  the  decorating  and  titling  of  the  back 
until  after  the  sides  of  a  binding  have  been  tooled.  The  back  lies 
between  the  two  sides  when  the  covers  of  the  book  are  opened, 
and  the  design  from  fore-edge  to  fore-edge  should  be  considered 
as  a  whole.  For  this  reason  it  would  seem  the  logical  thing  to  de¬ 
sign  the  back  before  tooling  the  sides,  but  I  find  when  I  have  done 
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this  I  frequently  want  to  make  changes  in  the  design  for  the  back 
after  the  sides  have  been  tooled.  There  is  a  certain  inspiration 
gained  by  seeing  the  design  after  it  has  been  tooled  on  the  sides 
of  a  book,  and  I  am  more  successful  in  linking  up  the  sides  with 
the  back  after  they  have  been  tooled.  Especially  when  scant  deco¬ 
ration  is  put  on  the  back,  proportion  is  of  great  importance.  The 
size  and  disposition  of  type  for  the  title,  how  many  or  how  few 
lines  to  use,  whether  to  leave  out  or  to  place  a  decorative  motif 
here  or  there  to  connect  the  decoration  with  the  two  sides  —  all 
these  matters  are  often  difficult  to  determine.  With  the  leather 
back  exposed  to  view  between  the  two  tooled  sides  I  find  the  de¬ 
cision  can  be  better  made  than  when  it  is  arrived  at  while  work¬ 
ing  on  a  paper  pattern  before  the  values  of  the  decoration  for  the 
covers  have  been  brought  out  through  tooling. 

Tooling  Through  a  Paper  Pattern.  Presuming  that 
the  leather  on  the  back  has  been  washed  off  with  clear  water  and 
afterwards  either  with  an  acid  solution  or  a  paste  wash,  the  de¬ 
sign  for  the  side  of  the  book  which  has  been  accurately  traced  on 
paper  is  fastened  in  place  by  means  of  scotch  tape.  It  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  perfectly  and  held  securely.  The  book  is  then  placed  on  the 
workbench  with  a  board  under  it  so  that  its  position  may  be 
changed  by  moving  the  board  without  moving  the  book,  with 
the  danger  of  scuffing  the  leather.  The  board  on  which  the  book 
is  placed  should.be  lined  on  the  upper  side  with  a  piece- of  flesher 
skin,  and  the  underside  should  be  smooth  so  that  it  may  be  turned 
easily.  A  revolving  stand  on  which  to  lay  a  book  for  tooling  has 
been  invented  in  the  bindery  of  Douglas  Cockerell  and  Son  (see 
Fig.  162).  It  is  made  by  mounting  a  flat,  round  board,  covered 
with  a  soft,  smooth  material,  on  another  board.  The  lower  board 
is  stationary,  and  rests  on  six  rubber  knobs  which  are  screwed 
into  the  bottom  of  the  board  to  raise  it  and  keep  it  from  slipping. 
Ball  bearings  are  placed  between  the  two  boards  so  that  the  top 
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one  may  be  turned  around  easily,  thus  making  it  possible  to  shift 
the  position  of  a  book  with  the  least  effort.  This  tooling  stand  will 
be  found  especially  useful  when  tooling  the  sides  of  large  books. 
The  necessary  tools  and  implements  for  tooling  should  be  as¬ 


sembled  before  beginning  to  tool  a  book.  All  the  tools  for  im¬ 
pressing  the  design  on  the  book  should  be  collected  and  placed  in 
a  box  so  that  their  faces  may  be  readily  distinguished  (see  Fig. 
163).  Any  fillets  to  be  used  should  be  chosen  and  laid  out  on  the 
bench.  A  wooden  rule,  a  finishing  folder  (see  Fig.  164),  a  shallow 


Fig.  163. 


dish  containing  a  large  sponge  and  some  clean  water,  a  small  soft 
sponge,  a  mounted  piece  of  emery  paper,  a  box  for  holding  gold 
sweepings,  and  a  flesher-covered  pad  for  cleaning  tools  should  all 
be  in  place  on  the  workbench  before  beginning  to  work.  When 
the  finisher  is  ready  for  tooling,  the  tools  are  selected  from  the 
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box  and  are  placed  on  the  lighted  stove  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  used.  They  should  be  watched  and  pulled  back  from  the 
heating  disk  from  time  to  time  so  they  will  not  be  overheated. 
Overheating  takes  the  temper  out  of  tools  and  renders  them  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use.  They  require  a  much  greater  length  of  time  to  heat 
after  the  temper  has  been  taken  out,  and  they  do  not  hold  their 
heat.  In  fact,  an  overheated  tool  is  sometimes  unusable. 

Before  beginning  to  impress  a  design  through  a  paper  pattern, 
the  finisher  should  arrange  the  height  of  his  book  so  that  the 
tools  can  be  impressed  accurately  and  without  effort,  sighting 


Fig.  164. 

them  from  the  “heel”  or  the  “head.”  The  “heel”  of  a  tool  is  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  engraved  figure.  The  opposite  end  is  called  the 
“head.”  Most  tools  should  be  sighted  and  “struck”  from  the  heel, 
though  occasionally,  when  the  head  of  the  tool  is  very  pointed,  it 
is  advantageous  to  turn  a  book,  in  order  to  “sight”  and  place  the 
tool  from  the  head.  “Sighting”  means  noting  where  the  tool  form 
begins.  “Striking”  a  tool  means  placing  it. 

If  the  book  seems  too  low  for  comfortable  and  efficient  work,  it 
can  be  raised  by  putting  blocks  of  wood  under  it.  If  too  high,  the 
worker  should  lay  a  large  wooden  block  on  the  floor  and  stand 
on  it  while  working. 

The  heat  of  a  tool  to  be  impressed  through  a  paper  design 
varies  with  the  leather.  Some  leathers  take  an  impression  readily, 
while  others  are  difficult  to  impress,  and  one  can  only  learn  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  for  this  operation  after  experience  with 
different  leathers.  The  object  in  impressing  tools  through  the 
paper  is  to  outline  the  design  on  the  leather  accurately  with  suf¬ 
ficient  clearness  so  that  it  may  be  “blinded-in”  or  blind-tooled 
after  the  paper  is  removed.  It  is  better  to  have  a  tool  too  cool  than 
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too  hot,  for  if  a  tool  is  heated  so  that  it  makes  too  deep  an  impres¬ 
sion  or  leaves  the  impression  burned  in,  the  evenness  of  the  tool¬ 
ing  is  unalterably  destroyed,  whereas,  if  the  impression  is  too 
faint,  the  tool  can  later  be  accurately  put  in  place  by  consulting 
the  paper  design.  For  most  leathers  a  tool  should  be  cooled  down 
by  laying  the  shank  on  the  wet  sponge  until  it  just  fails  to  sizzle 
when  tested  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  Only  a  faint  impression  is 
necessary  to  guide  the  finisher  in  blinding  in  his  design  after  the 
paper  is  removed. 

When  a  design  is  of  a  kind  known  as  an  “all-over”  design,  or  is 
one  which  is  made  to  cover  the  whole  side  of  a  book,  the  finisher 
must  have  a  definite  system  in  putting  down  his  tools,  or  parts  of 
the  design  will  be  overlooked.  Each  heated  tool  is  impressed 
through  the  paper  with  only  enough  pressure  to  leave  the  tool 
form  clearly  outlined  on  the  leather.  If  straight  lines  are  a  part  of 
the  design  they  should  be  marked  at  each  end  with  a  small  heated 
straight  line  tool.  These  ends  are  joined,  after  the  paper  pattern 
has  been  removed  from  the  book,  by  running  them  in  with  a  fin¬ 
ishing  folder  guided  by  a  wooden  straightedge. 

In  removing  the  paper  pattern,  one  corner  at  a  time  should  be 
lifted  so  that  it  may  be  observed  whether  all  the  tools  have  been 
impressed  on  the  leather.  In  case  any  have  been  overlooked,  since 
the  pattern  is  held  in  place  at  one  end  it  can  be  accurately  fastened 
down  again  in  order  to  add  the  missing  impressions. 

Blinding-in.  After  the  paper  pattern  is  removed  the  leather  is 
slightly  dampened  with  a  small  moist  sponge,  and  the  design  is 
“blinded-in”  if  gold  is  to  be  used.  Blinding-in  is  the  process  by 
which  a  design  is  made  to  stand  out  in  crisp,  evenly  impressed 
outline.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  gold  tooling. 
If  properly  done,  it  makes  for  greater  ease  in  putting  down  tools 
through  gold  leaf,  and  it  ensures  greater  perfection  in  a  gold- 
tooled  design. 
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When  blinding-in,  the  tools  are  struck  on  the  bare  surface  of 
the  leather  in  the  same  manner  as  is  used  for  striking  them 
through  the  paper.  They  are  heated  only  just  enough  to  attain  a 
clear,  well-outlined  impression.  The  amount  of  heat  needed  for 
this  work  varies  with  different  leathers  and  can  be  determined 
only  after  striking  a  few  tools  and  noting  whether  more  or  less 
heat  is  required.  It  is  best  to  start  with  a  fairly  cool  tool  and  in¬ 
crease  the  heat  if  necessary,  as  when  working  through  paper,  for 
otherwise  the  outline  of  a  tool  may  be  burned  in  and  the  whole 
design  damaged,  for  burned-in  impressions  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  hidden.  The  only  possible  way  of  concealing  them  is  to  in¬ 
lay  a  piece  of  leather  over  the  impression  and  retool  the  outline. 
If  the  leather  has  been  so  badly  burned  that  it  is  cut  through  and 
shriveled  up,  a  stuffing  must  be  put  over  it  to  level  it  before  the  in¬ 
lay  is  put  in  place.  A  satisfactory  stuffing  can  be  made  by  fraying 
out  a  piece  of  sewing  cord,  cutting  it  into  very  fine  bits  and  mix¬ 
ing  them  with  paste  to  form  a  rather  heavy  plastic  material, 
which  the  French  call  a  pate.  Scrapings  from  a  piece  of  cover 
board  mixed  with  paste  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  coverboard  material  well  pul¬ 
verized. 

Finishers  differ  about  how  to  strike  or  put  down  a  tool  most 
successfully,  and  each  finisher  develops  a  technique  of  his  own. 
Generally  speaking,  a  tool  is  best  struck  from  either  the  head  or 
the  heel.  That  is,  the  tool  is  put  down  by  placing  the  head  or  the 
heel  into  the  impression  and  instantly  bringing  the  whole  tool 
into  position.  All  parts  of  the  face  of  the  heated  tool  should  meet 
the  leather  almost  simultaneously,  and  no  part  of  it  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  linger  in  the  impression.  To  facilitate  the  placing  of  a 
tool,  the  head,  or  top,  of  the  tool  design  is  indicated  by  a  line  cut 
across  its  shank.  Even  tools  representing  dots  and  squares  or 
other  nonfloral  forms  are  thus  marked  so  that  they  may  always  be 
struck  with  the  same  side  uppermost  when  they  must  be  put 
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down  in  an  impression  already  made,  for  hand-cut  tools  are  not 
mechanically  perfect.  Fillets  and  pallets  have  one  side  flat  and  the 
other  side  somewhat  rounded.  When  they  are  used,  the  flat  side 
should  be  kept  to  the  left. 


Fig.  165  b. 


When  striking  a  tool  it  is  held  in  the  hand  with  the  fingers  and 
thumb  wrapped  around  the  handle  as  shown  in  Fig.  165  A,  or  if 
preferred,  the  thumb  may  be  held  on  the  top  of  the  handle  (Fig. 
165  B).  A  leather  finger  and  thumb  cut  out  of  a  pair  of  heavy 
gloves  are  placed  on  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand 


to  protect  them  from  the  heat.  The  fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  are  rested  on  the  surface  of  the  book  or  on  the  table 
near  the  book,  if  the  tool  to  be  struck  is  on  the  edge  of  the  book. 
As  the  heated  tool  is  brought  up  with  the  right  hand,  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  the  left  hand  is  placed  back  of  it  well  down  on  the 
shank  of  the  tool  and  guides  the  tool  into  position  (see  Fig.  166). 
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Since  the  left  hand  is  steadied  by  being  anchored,  as  it  were,  to 
a  solid  surface,  the  tool  can  be  more  quickly  and  accurately  placed 
with  the  aid  of  the  steadied  forefinger  than  it  could  be  without 
some  such  guide. 

After  all  the  tool  forms  have  been  blinded-in,  any  lines  in  the 
design  must  be  blinded-in  with  a  fillet  (see  Fig.  157).  When  the 
fillet  has  been  heated  to  the  proper  temperature  it  is  grasped  by 
the  handle  with  the  hand  held  down  near  the  metal  shank  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  end  of  the  handle  is  rested  on  the  shoulder.  To 
guide  the  fillet  when  it  is  being  placed  for  running  the  line,  the 


Fig.  167. 

left  hand  is  rested  on  the  book  or  the  workbench  and  the  metal 
wheel  is  grasped  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  in  the  cutout 
space  which  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  line.  Steadied  in  this 
manner  the  fillet  is  brought  up  to  the  line  to  be  run,  the  end  of  the 
fillet  line  on  the  far  side  of  the  cutout  metal  is  placed  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  line  indicated  on  the  book  (see  Fig.  167),  and 
the  fillet  is  moved  ahead  by  rolling  it  forward  on  the  line  until  it 
reaches  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  end.  To 
finish  blinding-in  the  line,  the  fillet  is  then  removed  from  the  book 
and  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand  just  back  of  where  the  metal  is 
cut  out.  It  is  placed  back  on  the  line  so  that  when  rolled  forward 
the  end  made  by  cutting  out  the  metal  will  just  reach  the  end  of 
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the  line  to  be  tooled  (see  Fig.  168).  In  finishing  the  line  the  fillet 
is  held  back  a  bit  with  the  left  hand  while  it  is  being  rolled  for¬ 
ward  with  the  right  hand  and  shoulder.  This  brake  applied  to  the 


Fig.  168. 

motion  of  the  fillet  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  being 
pushed  too  far,  which  would  result  in  one  of  its  points  digging 
into  the  leather  beyond  the  line.  A  wooden  rest  such  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  169  may  be  used  to  rest  the  handle  of  a  fillet  on 
when  it  is  on  the  tooling  stove. 


Fig.  169. 


Until  a  worker’s  eye  has  been  trained,  it  is  best  that  he  check  all 
lines  for  straightness  by  laying  a  straightedge  along  their  length. 
Any  deviation  from  trueness  will  thus  be  shown  up  and  the  line 
should  be  corrected  before  it  is  gold-tooled. 
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Correcting  Tooling.  There  are  various  ways  of  correcting 
a  crooked  line  or  a  badly  placed  tool,  though  ^one  of  them  are 
altogether  satisfactory.  If  the  leather  be  levant  or  a  grained 
turkey-morocco  it  should  be  dampened  with  a  large  camers-hair 
brush  saturated  with  water,  and  the  water  should  be  spread  out 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  correction 
is  to  be  made,  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  a  rim  or  watermark  on 
the  leather.  Then  a  fine-pointed  needle  may  be  used  to  pick  out 
the  incorrect  traces.  On  no  account  should  the  leather  be  rubbed 
with  a  folder  or  with  the  hand.  After  the  picking  out  has  been 
carefully  done  a  cold  tool  should  be  impressed  in  the  damp 
leather  in  the  proper  position.  When  a  line  is  being  corrected,  a 
new  trace  is  made  with  a  folder  run  against  a  straightedge  and 
the  line  is  run  in  again  on  the  dampened  leather  with  a  cold  fillet. 
A  heated  tool  should  not  be  used  on  leather  that  is  damp.  Later, 
after  the  leather  is  dry,  the  heated  tool  or  fillet  is  used  to  blind-in 
the  correct  trace  crisply. 

On  calf,  seal,  or  any  other  naturally  flat-surfaced  leather  a 
needle  should  never  be  used.  The  most  that  can  be  done  to  re¬ 
move  incorrect  impressions  on  these  leathers  is  to  dampen  the 
leather  several  times,  being  careful  to  spread  out  the  moisture 
over  the  whole  side  of  the  book,  and  then  put  the  tool  or  fillet  im¬ 
pression  in  correctly.  Tools  badly  placed  on  a  calfskin  cover  pre¬ 
sent  an  almost  hopeless  situation.  On  other  ungrained  skins  the 
old  traces  can  be  fairly  successfully  eliminated  with  application 
of  water,  if  the  cold  tool  or  fillet  is  applied  at  once  after  the  leather 
has  been  thoroughly  dampened. 

Running  Lines.  Running  a  perfectly  straight  line  seems  dif¬ 
ficult  when  first  attempted,  but  if  a  few  things  are  kept  in  mind 
and  put  into  practice,  the  art  can  be  mastered  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  first  thing  to  remember  when  using  a  fillet  is  that  both 
feet  should  be  placed  firmly  on  the  floor,  preferably  some  dis- 
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tance  apart.  A  true,  straight  line  cannot  be  run  with  certainty  by  a 
worker  who  has  one  foot  stuck  back  of  the  other  and  who  stands 
in  a  slouching,position  before  the  workbench.  Firm  stance  and  a 
proper  position  of  the  body  are  of  great  importance  and  a  proper 
height  of  the  book  worked  on  is  of  equal  importance. 

The  book  should  be  higher  for  tooling  lines  with  a  fillet  than 
for  tooling  with  short-handled  tools.  For  running  lines  it  will  be 
found  best  to  bring  the  book  up  as  high  as  it  can  be  worked  on 
and  the  far  end  of  the  line  reached  without  effort.  The  finisher 
must  keep  the  end  of  the  handle  of  a  fillet  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
and  his  grasp  on  the  handle  should  be  light  but  firm.  As  he  rolls 
the  wheel  forward,  his  eye  must  be  kept  an  inch  or  more  ahead  of 
the  fillet,  and  he  must  not  waver  or  be  fearful,  but  should  attack 
the  job  with  confidence.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  can  be  care¬ 
less  or  overconfident  or  hurried.  Just  a  steady,  quiet,  confident  at¬ 
titude  is  the  one  that  wins  out  in  running  a  good  line.  Another 
point  of  value  is  that  as  the  binder  rolls  the  fillet  forward  he 
should  not  hold  his  body  stiff,  but  should  let  it  follow  the  moving 
fillet  and  not  depend  entirely  upon  his  hand  to  do  the  work.  His 
hand  must  hold  the  fillet  lightly  and  merely  guide  it;  his  body, 
not  his  arm,  should  provide  through  the  shoulder  most  of  the 
force  for  the  operation. 

Running  a  straight  line  on  the  side  of  a  book  is  much  like  run¬ 
ning  a  bicycle  over  a  line  marked  out  on  the  road.  If  the  rider 
doesn’t  “hug  the  saddle,”  but  sits  with  good  balance  and  looks 
ahead  of  him  with  confidence  instead  of  directly  in  front  of  him 
with  bated  breath,  he  can  ride  a  very  straight  course.  Good  posi¬ 
tion,  relaxed  muscles,  confidence,  and  keeping  the  eye  ahead  of 
the  fillet  when  running  a  line  on  a  book  will  win  half  the  battle, 
and  I  have  never  known  an  expert  finisher  who  didn’t  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  incorporate  these  principles  into  his 
manner  of  working. 

It  is  often  a  help  when  tooling  the  side  of  a  book  to  put  a  cov- 
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ered  weight  on  the  book  so  that  it  will  not  slip  when  being 
worked  on.  The  weight,  however,  must  always  be  placed  so  that 
it  does  not  cut  off  any  light. 

By  adjusting  the  position  of  a  book  to  the  light  the  worker  is 
aided  in  seeing  the  outline  of  a  tool  clearly  or  in  distinguishing 
the  definition  of  a  line.  In  the  case  of  tools,  they  are  usually  better 
defined  to  the  eye  if  they  are  in  a  position  perpendicular  to  the 
worker.  In  order  that  a  line  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  a 
book  should  be  turned  so  that  the  light  strikes  across  it,  not  along 
it.  Turning  the  book  so  that  it  is  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  light  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  line  stand  out  clearly  if  the  light  comes  from 
a  window  in  front  of  the  workbench. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

FINISHING 

Gold  tooling .  Blind  tooling.  Tooling  vellum,  sil\,  and  cloth. 

Inlaying  leather 

Gold  Tooling.  ^Having  blinded-in  a  design,  the  finisher  is 
ready  to  tool  the  book  in  gold.  To  the  tools  assembled  on  the 
workbench  for  blinding-in,  a  gold-cleaning  tool  (Fig.  170)  and  a 
cotton  tampon  (Fig.  171)  should  be  added.  A  cotton  tampon  is 
made  by  screwing  up  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  and 
then  twirling  it  around  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  give  it  a 


Fig.  170. 

flattened,  firm  surface.  The  best  quality  of  cotton  should  be  used, 
for  otherwise  fibers  of  the  cotton  will  be  pulled  off  and  remain  in 
the  tooling  when  the  gold  is  being  rubbed  off  with  the  tampon. 
A  gold  cushion  and  knife  will  be  needed  (see  Fig.  55  A),  an- 


Fig.  171. 


other  cotton  tampon  should  be  made  ready,  and  a  book  of  gold 
leaf  should  be  laid  out.  The  gold  cushion  should  be  shielded 
from  draughts  by  a  guard  (see  Fig.  55  B)  and  placed  on  the 
workbench  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  not  cut  off  any  light 
from  the  work.  This  guard  may  be  made  of  heavy  corrugated 
board.  It  is  cut  to  the  desired  height  and  length,  and  then  scored 
on  the  outside  with  a  knife  point  in  the  two  places  where  it  is  to 
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be  folded.  Each  wing  is  then  folded  over  the  center  strip  and  is 
bound  first  on  the  outside  of  the  fold,  while  the  guard  is  folded, 
and  then  on  the  inside  with  a  piece  of  gummed  paper.  It  is  also 
bound  on  all  outside  edges.  This  makes  a  sturdy  shield  and  one 
that  can  be  put  away  flat  over  the  gold  cushion. 

A  little  oil  or  grease  should  be  put  on  the  flattened  surface  of 
one  tampon  and  then  distributed  evenly  by  rubbing  the  tampon 
with  a  circular  motion  over  a  piece  of  clean  white  paper.  This 
oiled  tampon  should  be  kept  near  the  gold  cushion  on  a  clean 
paper,  for  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  soiled.  Vaseline,  coco¬ 
nut  oil,  and  other  oils  are  used  for  greasing  the  tampon.  The 
more  volatile  the  oil  the  better,  and  a  pure  almond  oil  will  be 


found  most  satisfactory.  The  least  possible  oil  should  be  used  on 
leather  when  tooling,  for  the  traces  are  difficult  to  remove,  and 
the  luster  of  gold  tooling  is  harmed  by  it. 

A  gold  cushion  should  be  brushed  off  and  its  surface  freshly 
prepared  periodically.  To  prepare  a  gold  cushion  so  that  gold  leaf 
can  be  picked  off  it  easily,  a  little  powdered  pumice  is  sprinkled 
on  it  and  is  spread  over  it  with  the  gold  knife.  Then  the  cushion  is 
beaten  lightly  with  the  knife  until  all  excess  pumice  has  been 
removed. 

The  gold  knife  should  be  kept  on  one  side  of  the  cushion,  and 
its  blade  should  never  be  touched  with  the  hand,  for  all  healthy 
human  skin  contains  a  certain  amount  of  oil,  which,  imparted  to 
a  knife  blade,  would  cause  the  blade  to  stick  to  the  gold  in  the 
process  of  cutting  it  into  strips. 

For  lifting  the  gold  from  the  cushion  a  gold  lifter  such  as  that 
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shown  in  Fig.  172  is  useful.  This  is  merely  a  shaped  piece  of 
wood,  with  a  piece  of  thin  felt  glued  on  its  undersurface.  The  felt 
should  be  kept  clean  and  free  of  grease. 

When  the  book  is  ready  for  tooling,  sheets  of  gold  leaf  are  laid 
out  on  the  gold  cushion.  Gold  leaf  comes  to  the  binder  in 
“books,”  each  leaf  of  gold  laid  between  sheets  of  thin  paper.  For 
most  extra  work  it  is  used  double.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
manage,  and  there  are  various  ways  of  taking  it  from  the  book. 
The  easiest  way,  I  find,  is  to  open  the  book  and  expose  the  leaf  of 
gold  to  be  taken  out,  then  to  bend  half  back  the  upper  empty 
sheets  of  paper  that  cover  it,  so  that  part  of  the  sheet  of  gold  is  un¬ 
covered.  The  book  is  held  in  the  left  hand  by  the  papers  that  are 
turned  partly  back;  it  is  turned  over,  and  the  uncovered  gold  leaf 
is  let  to  fall  on  the  cushion.  The  top  of  the  book  lying  on  the 
cushion  is  rubbed  lightly  to  make  the  leaf  of  gold  stay  in  place. 
The  turned  sheets  are  rolled  open  with  the  left  thumb,  allowing 
the  rest  of  the  gold  leaf  to  come  in  contact  with  the  cushion.  It  is 
freed  from  the  book  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  book  which 
covers  the  whole  leaf,  and  the  book  is  removed.  The  gold  leaf  is 
lightly  blown  upon  at  the  center  to  straighten  it  out  flat,  and  an¬ 
other  leaf  is  put  down  on  top  of  it  in  the  same  way  and  is  blown 
flat.  This  method  sounds  complicated  when  explained,  but 
would  appear  quite  simple  if  demonstrated. 

If  one  prefers,  the  gold  leaf  may  be  taken  out  of  the  book  with 
the  gold  knife,  but  this  method  requires  greater  dexterity,  as  the 
gold  has  to  be  handled  in  mid-air  where  the  slightest  movement 
of  air  makes  it  unmanageable.  To  remove  a  leaf  of  gold  from  the 
book,  the  book  is  placed  on  the  gold  cushion  and  the  paper  cover¬ 
ing  it  is  turned  back.  The  gold  knife  is  then  carefully  slipped 
under  the  center  of  the  leaf  and  the  leaf  is  lifted  up  and  turned 
over  onto  the  cushion.  It  is  then  blown  flat  with  a  light,  quick 
breathing  on  it  directed  on  the  center  of  the  leaf.  When  used 
double,  another  leaf  is  laid  upon  it,  though  this  method  of  taking 
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out  gold  is  not  well  adapted  to  laying  one  sheet  of  gold  on  an¬ 
other  successfully. 

When  laid  out  on  the  cushion,  the  gold  is  cut  into  sizes  suitable 
for  laying  over  the  part  of  the  design  to  be  tooled,  by  drawing  the 
gold  knife  across  the  leaf.  For  laying  over  lines  it  is  cut  into  long, 
narrow  strips.  For  laying  over  an  all-over  design  it  is  cut  into  as 
large  pieces  as  can  be  easily  handled  A  half  sheet  can  be  picked 
up  on  the  gold  lifter  and  put  in  place  without  difficulty. 

Before  laying  gold,  the  tooled  impressions  must  be  painted 
with  “glaire.”  Glaire  for  tooling  is  a  preparation  made  of  white 
of  egg  and  vinegar,  which  acts  as  a  binder  between  the  gold  leaf 
and  the  leather  when  a  heated  tool  is  pressed  through  the  gold. 

To  make  a  small  quantity  of  glaire  the  white  of  an  egg  is 
broken  into  a  bowl,  taking  care  to  leave  none  of  the  yolk.  Vinegar 
is  added,  the  amount  varying  with  the  outside  temperature  and 
the  size  of  the  egg  white.  In  hot  summer  weather  almost  a  full 
teaspoonful  of  vinegar  is  the  proper  quantity  to  add  to  the  white 
of  a  medium-sized  egg.  In  wintertime  this  amount  is  shaded  to 
about  three-quarters  of  a  teaspoonful,  else  the  glaire  will  be  too 
thin.  This  mixture  is  beaten  with  a  common  kitchen  egg  beater 
until  it  stands  up  stiffly.  The  bowl  is  then  put  aside  until  all  the 
liquid  in  the  foamy  mass  has  been  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl.  This  requires  several  hours  at  least,  though  one  is  certain 
of  getting  the  greatest  quantity  of  glaire  possible  if  it  is  made  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  allowed  to  stand  overnight.  After  standing 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  bowl  is  tipped  and  the  liquid 
glaire  will  run  out  from  the  stiffened  foam. 

Glaire  should  be  kept  in  airtight  bottles,  preferably  bottles  with 
ground-glass  stoppers  (see  Fig.  173).  It  will  be  more  satisfactory 
if  each  batch  of  glaire  is  put  into  several  such  small  containers 
and  one  at  a  time  put  into  use,  for  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
causes  glaire  to  deteriorate  and  frequent  dipping  into  it  may  con¬ 
taminate  it. 
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Old,  evil-smelling  glaire  is  not  fit  for  use,  for  it  is  bound  to 
have  deteriorated  chemically.  Many  binders  put  a  preservative 
into  glaire,  such  as  a  small  piece  of  camphor,  but  I  think  this 
practice  is  of  doubtful  value,  and  since  the  cost  of  glaire  is  so 
slight  it  does  not  seem  worth  while.  Glaire  will  be  found  to  be  a 
better  “binder”  if  allowed  to  stand  a  day  after  being  made. 

A  certain  amount  of  moisture  should  be  present  in  leather 
when  being  gold-tooled,  and  if  the  leather  has  dried  out,  the 
moisture  must  be  restored  before  beginning  the  work  of  tooling. 
This  is  made  necessary  if  solidity  of  the  gold  is  to  be  gotten  in  the 


Fig.  173. 


tooled  impressions,  because  some  slight  steam  or  vapor  is  re¬ 
quired  to  cause  the  albumen  in  the  glaire  to  coagulate  when  the 
heated  tool  is  applied  over  the  gold  leaf,  in  order  to  make  it  serve 
as  a  binder  between  the  leather  and  the  gold.  Unless  the  albumen 
in  the  glaire  coagulates  as  the  heated  tool  is  impressed,  the  gold 
will  not  stick  firmly. 

It  will  be  fatal  if  the  finisher  attempts  to  supply  the  necessary 
moisture  to  make  glaire  clot  by  tooling  over  glaire  not  sufficiently 
dry,  for  this  will  cause  the  tooling  to  be  burned  in.  The  moisture 
for  generating  steam  to  induce  coagulation  of  glaire  when  the 
heated  tool  is  put  down  over  the  gold  must  be  supplied  by  the 
freshness  of  the  leather  under  and  around  the  glaired  surface, 
and  not  by  glaire  too  wet. 
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To  freshen  leather  before  tooling,  it  should  be  washed  off  with 
either  plain  water  or  water  and  vinegar.  The  vinegar  which  is  as¬ 
tringent,  tends  to  close  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Many  of  the  older  European  finishers  apply  clear  urine  to 
leather  in  order  to  condition  it  for  gold  tooling.  Urine  when  so 
used  must  be  kept  for  some  time  and  allowed  to  begin  to  ferment. 
When  fermentation  takes  place,  the  urea  in  urine  is  changed  into 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  makes  it  alkaline.  The  use  of  urine 
for  this  purpose  originated  with  the  manufacturers  of  leather.  As  a 
substitute  for  a  urine  wash  on  leather  some  finishers  use  a  small 
amount  of  liquid  ammonia  in  their  glaire. 

An  old  finisher  in  a  London  shop  where  I  was  once  working 
gave  me  his  “secret”  for  successful  gold  tooling.  I  pass  it  on  for  what 
it  is  worth:  “First  apply  clear  urine  to  the  leather,  then  a  weak  so¬ 
lution  of  oxalic  acid,  finally  a  thin  paste  wash  and  two  coats  of 
glaire.”  The  action  of  the  urine  has  already  been  described  as  a 
sort  of  freshener  of  the  leather;  the  oxalic  acid  clears  the  skin,  but 
if  used  at  all  must  be  used  in  a  very  dilute  solution  and  sparingly, 
as  it  has  a  bleaching  tendency;  the  paste  wash  fills  the  open  pores 
of  the  skin  and  prevents  the  glaire  from  running  away  through 
the  pores ;  and  the  glaire  supplies  the  adhesive  agent  necessary  to 
effect  a  binder  of  leather  and  gold. 

Glaire  is  best  painted  into  the  traces  of  a  blinded-in  impression 
with  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush.  Leather  should  be  given  two 
coatings  of  glaire  to  attain  the  best  results.  The  first  coating  acts 
as  a  filler,  or  size,  and  may  be  applied  the  day  before  a  binding  is 
to  be  gold-tooled,  but  the  final  coat  of  glaire  should  be  applied 
not  long  before  the  gold  tooling  is  done.  The  glaire  for  the  first 
coat  should  be  flowed  into  the  impressions  until  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  filled,  though  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend  beyond 
the  outlines  of  the  tooled  impressions,  for  it  will  leave  a  grayish 
film  on  the  leather.  The  second  coat  of  glaire  should  not  be  so 
generous  —  only  enough  should  be  used  to  coat  the  tracings 
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thinly.  It  must  be  painted  on  evenly  and  should  be  applied  con¬ 
tinuously. 

Before  laying  the  gold,  the  glaire  should  be  dry  enough  so  that 
it  is  not  “tacky.”  That  is,  when  tested  with  the  finger  it  should 
not  feel  sticky.  For  some  leathers,  especially  those  dyed  red,  a 
fresher  preparation  of  glaire  is  needed  to  produce  solid  gold  tool¬ 
ing  than  is  needed  for  other  leathers.  All  dry  leathers  must  be 
tooled  while  the  glaire  is  quite  fresh.  As  the  tooling  progresses, 
an  experienced  finisher  will  be  able  to  determine  whether  to  let 
his  glaire  dry  more,  or  less,  before  laying  the  gold. 

When  the  glaire  is  sufficiently  dry,  the  oiled  tampon  is  lightly 
passed  over  and  a  little  beyond  the  tooled  impressions,  and  pieces 
of  gold  (laid  double)  are  taken  up  one  by  one  on  the  gold  lifter 
and  are  laid  over  the  impression  to  be  tooled.  As  each  piece  is 
freed  from  the  gold  lifter  it  is  lightly  pressed  in  place  and  made 
to  lie  flat  with  the  clean  tampon. 

At  least  as  many  at  a  time  as  five  or  six  lines  running  around 
the  whole  book  cover  may  all  be  glaired,  laid  with  gold,  and 
tooled.  Usually  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  whole  solidly  tooled 
surface  of  a  book  cover  is  prepared  and  tooled  in  gold  at  one  time. 
How  much  one  can  prepare  and  tool  to  advantage  will  develop 
as  the  work  progresses.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  glaire  and  lay 
gold  on  the  whole  of  a  solidly  tooled  cover  before  beginning  to 
tool  it  in  gold,  but  no  more  work  should  be  coated  with  glaire  the 
second  time  and  be  laid  with  gold  than  can  be  tooled  the  same 
day. 

Some  French  binders  do  not  adhere  to  this  rule.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  a  practice  among  some  French  extra  binders  to  glaire,  lay 
the  gold,  put  a  glass  cover,  or  “cloche,”  over  the  book  and  leave  it 
until  the  following  day  before  tooling.  They  claim  that  a  little 
dampness  is  created  in  this  way  that  is  advantageous  for  gold 
tooling.  I  have  tried  this  method,  but  prefer  to  freshen  the  leather 
and  gold-tool  it  the  same  day. 
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Flowered  tools  are  sighted  and  struck  through  gold  as  for 
blinding-in  a  design.  All  gouges  are  sighted  Jirom  the  inside  of 
the  curve.  The  book  must  be  placed  at  such  height  as  to  afford  the 
worker  an  opportunity  to  impress  the  tools  through  the  gold 
with  sufficient  force  to  outline  them  clearly.  The  larger  the  tool, 
the  greater  the  force  needed  for  striking  it.  Small  tools  must  be 
struck  very  lightly,  or  the  impressions  will  be  too  deep.  All  the 
impressions  outlined  in  a  design  should  be  of  equal  depth.  This 
is  one  test  of  perfect  tooling. 

A  tool  should  not  be.  alio  wed  to  hover  over  an  impression  be¬ 
fore  being  struck,  for  this  dries  the  glaire  and  results  in  broken 
tooling;  nor  should  it  linger  in  an  impression  too  long  after  being 
struck,  for  that  dulls  the  gold.  A  quick,  decisive  placing  of  the 
tools  gives  the  best  results.  As  it  is  put  down  at  a  given  point,  pres¬ 
sure  is  progressively  put  on  it  until  the  opposite  side  of  the  tool  is 
reached.  Then  the  tool  is  very  slightly  rocked  from  side  to  side. 
This  motion  is  almost  simultaneous  with  placing  the  tool  and 
should  not  be  exaggerated  or  it  will  blur  the  impression.  The 
French  have  an  expression  in  connection  with  placing  tools  that 
is  very  illuminating.  Speaking  of  striking  a  tool  or  of  meeting  the 
leather  with  it,  they  say:  II  faut  le  saisir  (It  is  necessary  to  seize 

it). 

When  the  same  tool  is  struck  in  more  than  one  impression 
without  reheating,  as  it  frequently  is  when  tooling  a  “diaper”  de¬ 
sign,  its  position  in  the  hand  should  not  be  changed.  Shifting  a 
tool  in  the  hand  when  it  is  to  be  repeated  slows  up  the  work  and 
increases  the  difficulty  of  placing  it  precisely. 

The  heat  for  gold  tooling  is  greater  than  for  blinding-in  and 
depends  upon  the  leather.  The  drier  the  leather,  the  greater  the 
heat  required.  For  most  leathers  the  tool  should  be  heated  so  that 
when  a  few  drops  of  water  are  put  on  its  shank  to  test  for  heat, 
they  will  produce  a  lively  sizzle.  Heat  indicated  by  a  lazy  sizzle 
will  be  sufficient  for  tooling  on  thin,  new  skins.  The  cooler  the 
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tool,  the  brighter  the  gold  tooling  will  be,  so  that  a  finisher  must 
find  just  how  little  a  tool  need  be  heated  in  order  to  make  the 
gold  stick,  if  brilliant  tooling  is  to  be  achieved.  This  requires 
considerable  experience. 

After  tooling  a  design  through  gold  leaf,  with  a  piece  of  ab¬ 
sorbent  cotton  the  surplus  gold  is  rubbed  off  the  book  into  a  tin 
box.  When  the  box  is  filled,  the  gold  is  sold  to  a  goldbeater.  The 
tooled  impressions  are  then  cleaned  along  the  edges  with  the 
gold  cleaner  (Fig.  170)  and  the  surface  of  the  book  is  rubbed 
over  with  a  piece  of  clean  absorbent  cotton  to  remove  any  residue 
of  gold.  It  may  be  lightly  cleaned  with  the  gold  cleaner,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

If  the  tooling  is  not  solid,  it  must  be  redone  or  patched.  One 
glairing  is  sufficient  for  patching.  When  the  tooling  is  finally  fin¬ 
ished,  the  leather  is  washed  off  with  a  pure  gasoline  procured  at  a 
pharmacist’s,  and  the  book  is  stood  up  to  dry  before  being  put 
away.  When  put  away  it  should  always  be  kept  weighted,  as  it 
should  be  when  not  being  worked  on  during  the  process  of  tool¬ 
ing. 

The  cleaning  of  tools  is  even  more  important  for  gold  tooling 
than  for  blinding-in.  Bright  gold  tooling  cannot  be  produced 
with  dirty  tools.  Fine  mounted  emery  paper  must  be  used  con¬ 
stantly  to  keep  the  face  of  tools  clean,  and  an  extra  polishing  on 
the  flesher-covered  pad  is  desirable. 

Failure  of  the  gold  to  stick  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  The 
tool  may  not  have  been  hot  enough,  the  glaire  may  have  been  too 
dry  or  may  not  have  been  painted  in  with  care  to  cover  the  traces, 
or  the  pressure  used  may  not  have  been  sufficient.  After  the  fin¬ 
isher  has  tried  a  hotter  tool  or  greater  pressure  and  has  made  sure 
that  his  glairing  is  carefully  done,  if  the  gold  still  fails  to  stick,  the 
cause  may  lie  in  the  leather  itself.  When  dried-out,  old  skins  have 
been  used,  the  finisher  will  find  them  difficult  to  tool,  and  he  will 
have  to  resort  to  paste-washing  them  a  second  time  if  necessary. 
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For  reconditioning  dried-out  leather,  see  page  310.  For  recondi¬ 
tioning  gold  leaf  that  has  become  too  dry  to  use  without  break¬ 
ing  into  pieces,  see  page  314. 


Fig.  174. 

When  the  back  of  a  book  is  to  be  tooled  or  titled  it  is  screwed 
up  in  a  finishing  press  (see  Fig.  14)  between  two  pieces  of  cover 
board.  For  tooling  lines  along  the  length  of  the  back,  the  book 
may  be  placed  on  the  side  of  a  finishing-press,  as  in  Fig.  13,  or  on 
a  block,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  174. 


Fig.  175. 

The  inside  margins  of  a  book  are  tooled  with  the  cover  open 
and  resting  on  the  tooling  block  (see  Fig.  175).  If  the  leather  on 
the  margins  has  been  pared  too  thin,  care  must  be  taken  in  tool¬ 
ing  not  to  cut  through  it. 
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Not  only  gold  leaf  but  silver  and  other  metals  may  be  used  for 
tooling.  Different  shades  of  gold  are  produced  by  alloying  pure 
gold  with  other  metals,  such  as  copper  to  turn  it  red  or  silver  to 
make  it  paler.  Gold  made  with  alloys  tends  to  change  in  color 
and  to  tarnish,  so  that  its  use  should  be  avoided.  Aluminum  leaf 
is  generally  now  used  in  place  of  silver  leaf  because  it  does  not 
tarnish.  However,  aluminum  cannot  be  made  so  thin  as  either 
gold  or  silver  and  therefore  requires  much  greater  heat  to  make 
it  stick  to  leather.  In  fact,  it  is  very  troublesome  to  use.  A  new 
leaf,  called  palladium,  is  a  better  substitute  for  silver  than  alumi¬ 
num.  It  does  not  tarnish,  is  thinner  than  aluminum  leaf,  ap¬ 
proaches  silver  more  closely  in  color,  and  is  less  metallic  in  sub¬ 
stance  than  aluminum. 

Before  gold-tooling  a  cover  that  is  inlaid  with  colored  leathers, 
the  whole  surface  should  be  washed  over  with  a  fairly  heavy 
paste  wash,  regardless  of  what  leather  the  book  may  be  covered 
with.  It  must  be  left  to  stand  at  least  an  hour  before  being  glaired. 

Blind  Tooling.  The  technique  of  blind  tooling  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  gold  tooling.  After  tracing  the  design 
through  the  paper  pattern  and  removing  the  pattern,  the  fin¬ 
isher  does  not  blind  it  in.  If  any  impressions  are  left  very  faint, 
they  are  put  in  with  a  warm  tool  so  that  their  outlines  may  be 
readily  distinguished,  but  the  leather  should  not  be  dampened 
for  this  work,  and  none  of  the  impressions  should  be  deeply 
tooled  in  when  the  design  is  being  put  on  the  leather  preparatory 
to  blind  tooling. 

The  terms  “blinding-in”  and  “blind  tooling”  should  not  be 
confused,  for  they  represent  two  distinctly  different  techniques. 
For  blinding-in,  the  leather  is  only  slightly  dampened,  and  the 
tool  is  heated  so  that  it  is  almost  at  the  sizzling  point.  For  blind 
tooling,'  the  leather  is  copiously  dampened  and  the  tool  is  used 
very  slightly  heated. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  blind-tooling  a  cover,  after  the 
design  has  been  impressed  on  the  leather  through  paper,  is  to 
dampen  it  again  and  again  as  is  done  before  turning  the  grain. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  have  the  leather  damp  enough  to  be  able  to 
“draw  color”  evenly  with  a  warm  tool  when  it  is  put  down  on  the 
leather.  The  leather  must  be  dampened  thoroughly  and  kept 
damp  while  tooling  in  blind.  Until  it  is  dampened  so  that  when  a 
properly  heated  tool  is  put  in  place  an  evenly  darkened  impres¬ 
sion  results,  it  has  not  been  dampened  sufficiently.  Once  a  tool 
is  put  down  with  a  resulting  uneven  color,  the  trace  can  rarely  be 
patched  satisfactorily,  for  the  tool  has  pressed  the  leather  down 
so  flat  and  smooth  that  water  will  not  penetrate  it.  The  whole 
secret  of  blind-tooling  a  design  on  leather  with  even  color  is 
bound  up  in  the  matter  of  having  the  leather  dampened  to  the 
right  degree  for  the  work  and  using  the  tool  only  slightly  heated. 

A  tool  must  be  cooled  down  so  that  the  metal  can  be  taken 
holcf  of  with  the  bare  hand.  A  fillet  must  be  so  cool  that  the 
wheel  can  be  held  with  the  bare  hand  for  an  instant  without  too 
great  discomfort.  This  means  that  it  must  be  far  short  of  the 
sizzling  point  as  used  for  blinding-in. 

When  blind  tooling,  one  small  portion  of  the  leather  at  a  time 
must  be  redampened  and  brought  to  just  the  right  state  for  tool¬ 
ing.  As  each  section  is  redampened  to  condition  it  for  immediate 
tooling,  the  rest  of  the  leather  that  has  not  yet  been  tooled  should 
be  kept  damp.  Since  the  traces  of  the  design  are  faint,  the  fre¬ 
quent  wetting  tends  to  obscure  the  outlines  and  the  tools  must  be 
impressed  again  from  time  to  time  on  the  untooled  part  of  the 
leather  as  the  finisher  works.  They  must  be  watched  and  kept 
visible. 

After  the  impressions  are  blind-tooled  they  are  polished  by 
going  into  them  several  times  with  an  almost  cold  tool.  This 
should  be  done  soon  after  the  tool  has  been  struck  and  before  the 
leather  under  the  tool  has  been  allowed  to  dry  out  completely.  To 
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polish  lines,  the  fillet  is  pegged  with  a  piece  of  wood  to  hold  it 
from  revolving,  as  in  Fig.  176,  or  it  may  be  held  stationary  with  a 
cleaning  tool  (see  Fig.  17 7).  It  is  then  pushed  over  the  line  a  few 


Fig.  176. 

times  with  a  “jiggering”  motion,  until  the  line  is  polished.  The 
tools  or  fillet  may  be  greased  before  v  polishing  blind  tooling,  by 
rubbing  them  over  a  greased  cloth.  Any  pure  grease  will  answer 
for  this  purpose.  This  produces  a  high  temporary  polish  to  the 


tooling,  but  the  grease  soon  evaporates,  and  I  prefer  not  to  use  it, 
for  it  is  a  dust  catcher  and  eventually  causes  the  tooling  to  be 
dulled. 

Some  finishers  get  a  darkened  effect  in  blind  tooling  either  by 
putting  their  tools  into  a  candle  flame  to  get  carbon  on  them  be- 
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fore  impressing  them  into  the  design  or  by  painting  the  traces 
with  black  or  brown  ink  after  they  are  tooled  in.  This  sort  of 
blind  tooling  is,  of  course,  far  simpler  to  do,  but  the  color  is  not 
permanent,  as  it  is  when  “drawn”  with  a  tool. 

A  leather  cover  must  be  kept  so  damp  while  being  blind-tooled 
that  it  is  liable  to  warp.  To  counteract  the  warping,  the  cover  is 
polished  with  a  round  wooden  form  (see  Fig.  178)  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  inside  of  the  cover  and  the  text,  with  the  rounded  side 
uppermost.  If  this  fails  to  get  the  cover  flat,  an  extra  lining  paper 


is  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  cover.  The  paper  should  be  thin  and 
tough,  such  as  a  bond  paper.  It  must  be  dampened  on  both  sides 
before  being  pasted  and  then  it  is  stretched  tightly  after  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cover.  Covers  tooled  with  all-over  designs  in  gold 
often  have  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

It  may  be  readily  surmised  that  blind  tooling  when  done  prop¬ 
erly  is  quite  as  difficult  as  gold  tooling.  It  is  simple  enough  just  to 
stamp  the  impressions  in  without  color,  but  this  does  not  bring 
out  the  design  on  the  leather  with  a  rich  effect.  It  is  not  a  simple 
matter,  however,  to  judge  the  dampness  of  leather  with  respect  to 
the  heat  of  a  tool  that  is  expected  to  draw  an  even  color  when  im¬ 
pressed  into  the  leather.  When  blind-tooling,  the  finisher  faces 
the  possibility  either  of  drawing  the  color  unevenly  or  of  burning 
in  the  design,  until  he  has  had  considerable  practice.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary  to  work  on  leather-covered  cards  until  the 
technique  has  been  mastered.  This  is  also  advisable  when  learn- 
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ing  the  technique  of  gold  tooling.  When  both  gold  and  blind 
tooling  are  put  on  a  book  cover,  the  blind  tooling  should  be  done 
first,  for  otherwise  the  gold  tooling  would  be  damaged  by  the 
water  used  in  the  process  of  blind  tooling. 

After  a  book  has  been  tooled,  its  end  papers  are  pasted  back, 
and  it  is  pressed  with  tins  between  its  covers  (see  p.  227).  It  is 
then  polished  and  should  be  opened  as  suggested  in  Volume  I, 
page  194,  after  which  it  should  be  lightly  pressed  again. 

Some  binders  varnish  their  gold-tooled  book  covers  in  order 
to  preserve  the  tooling.  They  use  a  very  fine  French  varnish  for 
this  purpose,  but  I  do  not  advocate  varnishing  leather-covered 
books.  Whether  gold-tooled  or  not,  leather  bindings  should  be 
fed  with  a  “food  dressing”  periodically,  if  they  are  to  last,  and  a 
film  of  varnish  over  their  surfaces  prevents  an  oily  dressing  from 
penetrating  the  pores  of  the  skin.  It  is  contended  that  the  varnish 
protects  the  leather  from  moisture  and  heat,  and  doubtless  it 
does  retard  drying  out  and  may  prevent  mildew  from  attacking 
the  leather,  but  eventually  the  leather  underneath  the  varnish 
will  lose  its  oily  content  and  will  be  in  need  of  oil,  which  cannot 
be  fed  to  it  through  a  coating  of  varnish.  Mildew  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  frequently  wiping  off  leather  bindings. 

TOOLING  VELLUM,  SILK,  AND  CLOTH 

Tooling  Vellum.  Vellum  is  very  difficult  to  tool  success¬ 
fully,  and  the  least  possible  tooling  should  be  done  on  a  vellum- 
covered  book.  Vellum  has  a  surface  which  shows  finger  marks 
easily  and  it  is  very  slippery,  so  that  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
placing  tools  on  it. 

Before  tooling  vellum  it  should  be  washed  off  with  clean 
water  to  remove  any  marks,  but  not  much  water  should  be  used 
on  it  nor  should  its  surface  be  heavily  rubbed,  for  water  and 
rubbing  tend  to  destroy  its  luster. 

The  surface  of  vellum  is  very  hard,  and  requires  no  paste- 
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washing  or  other  preparation  before  being  tooled.  The  design  is 
fastened  to  the  book  and  is  tooled  in  through  a  paper  pattern  as 
directed  for  tooling  leather,  though  the  tools  must  not  be  too  hot, 
for  vellum  burns  easily.  Little  heat  and  rather  heavy  pressure  are 
best  for  tooling  in  the  design  through  paper. 

For  gold  tooling,  the  impressions  are  glaired  twice,  and  gold  is 
laid  over  them.  It  is  better  not  to  lay  much  gold  at  a  time  before 
tooling,  as  gold  cannot  be  made  to  lie  flat  on  vellum  and  stay  in 
place  as  it  does  on  tanned  and  dyed  leathers.  When  the  gold  is 
laid,  a  slightly  heated  tool  is  used  for  the  tooling. 

Glaire  stains  vellum  easily,  and  if  allowed  to  go  beyond  the 
impressions  of  the  design  it  will  leave  ugly  marks,  so  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  glairing. 

Neither  blind  nor  gold  tooling  is  very  successful  on  vellum. 
When  blind-tooling,  no  water  should  be  used,  and  the  design  is 
merely  impressed  on  the  vellum  without  attempting  to  draw 
color. 

If  a  leather  title  piece  is  to  be  pasted  on  a  vellum  cover,  the 
place  where  it  is  to  go  should  first  have  the  vellum  surface 
scraped  with  a  knife  and  slightly  roughened.  Nothing  can  be 
made  to  adhere  to  a  vellum  surface  with  paste  unless  it  is  so  pre¬ 
pared.  Before  tooling  on  a  leather  title  piece  it  should  be  given 
a  paste  wash.  After  being  tooled,  the  title  piece  should  be  wiped 
off  with  gasoline  and  then  given  a  coat  of  fine  French  varnish. 

Tooling  Silk,  Velvet,  and  Cloth.  For  tooling  silk  or 
velvet  with  gold,  a  powdered  glaire  should  be  used  in  place  of 
liquid  glaire,  which  will  stain  the  material.  The  powdered  prepa¬ 
ration  is  now  commercially  manufactured  and  can  be  bought 
where  binders’  supplies  are  sold. 

When  using  powdered  glaire  the  design  or  lines  are  first 
blinded-in  with  a  cool  tool  or  fillet.  Powder  is  then  dusted  over 
the  tooled  impressions,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  cut  up  into  small 
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pieces,  or  in  strips,  if  a  line  is  to  be  run.  The  tool  is  heated  just 
short  of  the  sizzling  point,  and  the  face  is  lightly  greased  by  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  a  greased  pad,  so  that  gold  will  adhere  to  it.  The  tool 
is  put  down  on  a  piece  of  gold  cut  to  a  suitable  size,  and  it  will  lift 
the  gold  from  the  cushion.  The  gold  is  patted  lightly  with  a 
cotton  tampon  to  bend  it  over  the  sides  of  the  tool  in  order  to  be 
able  to  sight  the  tool  clearly  when  placing  it.  It  is  then  impressed 
in  the  material  with  a  fair  amount  of  force.  After  all  the  tooling 
has  been  done,  the  surplus  powder  is  brushed  away.  Tools  must 
be  used  quite  cool  for  this  work. 

Velvet  has  a  deep  pile,  and  therefore  small  tools  disappear  in  it, 
so  that  it  is  better  to  use  large  tools  and  a  fairly  broad  fillet  or 
letters  when  tooling  on  velvet. 

Cloth  may  be  tooled  in  this  same  way  by  using  a  powdered 
glaire,  though  a  liquid  glaire  may  also  be  used  on  cloth.  When  a 
liquid  glaire  is  used,  the  whole  surface  of  the  cloth  should  be 
sponged  over  with  the  glaire,  for  if  it  is  applied  with  a  brush  just 
in  the  tooled  traces  it  will  run  into  the  cloth  and  make  unsightly 
marks  around  the  tooling.  Whether  dry  or  liquid  glaire  is  used 
for  tooling  on  cloth,  the  gold  should  be  picked  up  on  the  greased 
tools,  and  not  laid  over  the  material,  as  for  tooling  on  leather. 

INLAYING  LEATHER 

Colored  leather  of  a  different  hue  from  that  of  a  book  cover 
may  be  either  inlaid  into  a  design  on  the  cover  or  onlaid  over  it. 
To  inlay,  the  edges  forming  the  design  blinded-in  on  a  book 
cover  are  cut  on  a  bevel,  the  leather  within  the  tooled  impression 
is  removed,  and  a  piece  of  pared,  colored  leather  is  fitted  and 
pasted  into  the  cavity.  To  onlay,  a  piece  of  pared,  colored  leather 
is  cut  to  the  form  of  the  design  tooled  on  the  cover  and  is  pasted 
over  it.  Onlaying  is  less  difficult  than  inlaying,  but  it  is  a  stronger 
method  of  introducing  colored  leather  into  a  design  and  is  the 
method  most  in  use  for  this  work.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
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colored  leather  is  pasted  into  a  cutout  impression  or  whether  it  is 
pasted  over  the  impression,  the  work  is  known  as  “inlaying,”  and 
the  following  directions  are  based  on  the  second  method  of  work¬ 
ing,  which,  though  called  “inlaying,”  is  actually  “onlaying.” 

The  leather  used  for  inlaying  is  first  pared  very  thin,  (see  p. 
204).  When  it  is  to  be  inlaid  over  a  design  impressed  by  a  sftiall 
tool  or  by  several  tools  used  to  build  up  the  design,  the  pared 
leather  is  moistened  on  both  sides  with  a  small  sponge  dampened 
with  water,  and  is  put  over  the  design.  The  leather  is  pressed  with 
the  fingers  into  the  design  until  the  entire  outline  can  be  seen  on 
it.  It  is  then  removed,  and  the  leather  is  cut  with  a  pair  of  small, 
curved  scissors  all  along  the  outer  edges  forming  the  design.  It 
should  be  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  lines  defining  the  outer  edges. 
For  circles  and  small  flowered  tools  which  have  a  solid  outline, 
punches  to  fit  the  design  are  made  of  steel.  These  are  used  to  cut 
out  the  leather  for  small  tool  forms.  The  leather  is  placed  on  a 
piece  of  binders’  board,  the  face  of  the  punch  is  put  down,  and  the 
handle  is  hit  with  a  hammer.  The  edge  of  the  leather  used  for  in¬ 
laying  the  larger  tool  forms  should  be  pared  all  round  until  they 
show  none  of  the  grayish  tone  on  the  edge  of  the  inlay. 

After  inlaying  leathers  have  been  pared  and  fitted  to  a  design, 
they  are  pasted  and  put  in  place.  To  paste  the  small-tool  in¬ 
lays,  paste  is  spread  over  a  slab  of  glass,  and  the  inlays  are  put 
underside  downward  on  the  paste  and  rubbed  with  a  paper  over 
them.  They  are  then  taken  up  with  the  point  of  a  folder  and  put 
in  place  on  the  design,  and  after  the  edges  are  adjusted,  they  are 
rubbed  down  firmly  with  a  paper  over  them.  The  larger  inlays 
are  pasted  individually  with  a  brush  and  are  put  down  and 
rubbed  like  the  small  inlays.  The  edges  of  an  inlay  must  be 
worked  over  while  freshly  pasted,  to  make  them  conform  to  the 
outline  and  stick  firmly.  A  pointed  bone  or  ivory  tool  is  used  for 
this  purpose  (see  Fig.  179). 

When  inlays  are  put  in  a  border  between  lines  they  are  usually 
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joined  at  the  corners  if  the  border  is  to  go  around  a  book.  The 
leather  should  be  cut  a  little  wider  and  longer  than  needed  for  all 
the  strips,  and  it  is  then  pared.  The  pared  leather  is  dampened, 
placed  on  each  border  segment,  and  defined  as  for  small  tools. 
To  outline  the  lines  more  distinctly,  the  point  of  a  folder  is  run 
along  each  trace.  The  leather  is  removed  and  is  cut  with  a  knife 
on  a  covered  cutting  tin.  It  should  be  cut  in  the  middle  of  the 
traced  line.  The  two  longer  strips  are  placed  first.  To  measure  for 
the  proper  length  of  each  strip,  one  end  of  the  strip  is  cut  off 

— -  ...  - - 

Fig.  179. 

square,  is  then  held  at  one  end  of  the  border  to  be  inlaid,  and  is 
stretched  somewhat.  A  mark  is  made  on  the  strip  where  it 
reaches  the  end  of  the  border  opposite  from  that  on  which  the 
squared  end  rests,  and  the  strip  is  cut  off  square  just  short  of  this 
mark.  Then  the  two  short  strips  are  measured  in  the  same  way, 
but  they  are  cut  on  the  marked  line  instead  of  short  of  it.  Next, 
each  strip  is  marked  at  each  end  with  a  line  which  miters  the 
corner  at  a  45  0  angle,  and  the  strips  are  cut  off  on  the  marks.  The 
longer  ones  are  beveled  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leather  along  the 
mitered  line.  The  bevel  should  not  be  deeper  than  one-thirty- 
second  of  an  inch.  The  shorter  strips  are  beveled  in  the  same  way, 
but  on  the  inside  of  the  leather.  The  strips  are  now  ready  to  be  put 
in  place. 

First  one  long  strip  and  then  the  other  is  pasted  on  the  under¬ 
side  and  left  for  a  moment.  The  first  strip  is  repasted  and  is 
stretched  in  place  so  that  its  two  pared  edges  reach  over  onto  the 
two  short  borders,  in  order  that  the  short  border  strips  will  cover 
the  beveled  edges.  The  strip  is  adjusted  and  rubbed  down,  and 
the  opposite  border  strip  is  pasted,  placed,  and  rubbed  down  in 
like  manner.  Next  the  two  short  strips  are  put  down  and  are 
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stretched  to  overlap  the  pared  edges  of  the  long  strips.  When  the 
edges  of  the  strips  are  beveled,  each  short  strip  should  be  beveled 
to  fit  over  the  longer  one  without  showing  a  ridge  on  the  upper 
side. 

Panels  are  inlaid  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  strips  in  borders, 
but  the  center  of  the  leather  does  not  need  to  be  pared  quite  so 
thin  as  the  edges.  The  panel  has  a  richer  effect  if  left  somewhat 
thicker  in  the  center. 

When  a  large  piece  of  leather  is  inlaid,  a  piece  of  paper  is  pasted 
on  the  grained  side  of  the  pared,  leather,  and  is  left  to  dry  under 
a  weight.  The  pattern  used  for  tooling  the  large  design  on  the 
leather  is  put  over  the  leather-lined  inlay,  and  the  design  is  tooled 
on  the  inlay  through  the  pattern.  The  leather  and  paper  are  then 
cut  out  together,  the  edges  of  the  leather  are  pared  very  thin,  and 
the  paper  is  removed  after  sponging  it  with  a  moist  sponge.  The 
large  inlays  are  put  in  place  and  finished  in  the  usual  way. 
Borders  may  be  inlaid  in  one  whole  piece  by  using  this  technique. 
In  this  way  piecing  at  the  corners  is  avoided,  but  mitered  corners, 
if  expertly  done,  rather  add  to  the  effect  of  the  border. 

After  inlaying  has  been  finished,  the  work  should  be  covered 
and  left  to  dry  with  a  smooth  pressing  board  and  a  heavy  weight 
over  it.  Before  the  work  is  entirely  dry,  each  cover  may  be  put  in 
the  press  between  crushing  plates  and  nipped.  To  put  the  book  in 
the  press  for  this  work,  a  piece  of  heavy  blotting  paper  is  laid 
over  a  pressing  board  which  is  in  place  toward  the  top  of  the 
press,  and  the  inside  of  one  cover  is  laid  over  the  blotting  paper.  A 
crushing  plate  is  put  over  the  outside  of  the  cover,  and  boards  are 
piled  up  over  the  plate.  The  book  must  be  put  in  so  that  the  back 
edge  of  the  cover  board  is  exactly  even  with  the  front  of  the 
board  underneath  it  and  even  with  the  front  of  the  crushing  plate 
on  top  of  it.  The  whole  book,  except  for  this  one  cover,  will  hang 
outside  of  the  pile  of  pressing  boards,  and  it  must  be  supported 
(see  Fig.  180).  The  press  is  then  wrung  down,  and  the  book  is 
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taken  out  almost  immediately.  This  same  method  is  used  when 
the  sides  of  books  are  crushed,  though  the  book  is  left  in  until  the 
leather  has  been  highly  polished.  Crushing  plates  are  made  of 
steel  and  have  a  nickeled  surface.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an 
inlaid  book  should  be  paste-washed  before  it  is  tooled. 

For  white  inlays  it  is  better  to  use  a  piece  of  Japanese  paper  than 


leather,  for  most  white  leather  is  almost  impossible  to  pare  thin 
without  wetting  it,  and  this  turns  it  a  cream  color.  Furthermore, 
when  pared  very  thin,  white  leather  is  not  opaque,  and  the  color 
of  the  leather  on  the  book  will  show  through  it. 

Vellum  cannot  be  inlaid,  and  the  introduction  of  color  into  a 
design  tooled  on  a  vellum-covered  book  must  be  made  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  design  with  a  stain.  After  the  color  has  dried,  a  coat  of  size 
should  be  put  over  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

LETTERING 

Lettering  on  bac\  of  boo\.  Design  and  Pattern  Maying 

LETTERING  ON  BACK  OF  BOOK 

LETTERING  may  be  done  on  the  back  of  a  book  either  with 
J  single  letters,  each  put  in  a  handle  like  small,  flowered  tools 
(see  Fig.  155),  or  with  type  set  in  a  typeholder,  or  pallet  (see  Fig. 
181).  Lettering  may  also  be  done  by  using  straight  lines  and 
curves  to  form  the  letters. 


Lettering  that  is  done  from  a  pattern  made  up  of  curves  and 
lines  in  an  original  manner  or  with  single  letters  cut  on  brass 
from  a  chosen  model  allows  greater  scope  for  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  than  that  done  with  type  set  in  a  typeholder.  Not  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  saved  by  tooling-in  a  title  set  up  in  a  line  and  held 
in  a  typeholder,  except  when  several  books  bearing  the  same  title 
are  to  be  lettered.  The  typeholder  method  is  a  method  in  which 
the  French  binders  excel,  whereas  lettering  with  single  letters  is 
the  method  most  used  by  English  extra  binders,  and  they  have 
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mastered  this  technique  so  that  an  expert  workman  can  tool  forty 
titles  in  a  ten-hour  day.  If  books  are  to  be  lettered  to  harmonize 
with  modern  designs,  the  typeholder  method  is  too  rigid. 

Lettering  with  Individual  Letters.  When  a  book  is  to 
be  titled  with  individual  brass  tools  or  with  brass  type,  at  least 
four  or  five  sizes  of  letters  should  be  in  the  binder’s  equipment 
for  ordinary  lettering.  A  model  may  also  be  chosen  for  special 
lettering,  such  as  the  Koch  or  Eve  model  or  a  lapidary  model,  and 
a  third,  or  “antique,”  model  may  be  added  for  the  lettering  of 
prayer  books  and  missals.  These  special  models  cannot  usually 
be  afforded  in  more  than  two  or  three  sizes,  for  hand-cut  tools  are 
very  expensive.  If  a  binder  were  well  equipped  with  specially  cut 
hand  and  typeholder  letters,  the  expense  would  mount  to  be¬ 
tween  six  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars.  All  letter  tools  and 
type  should  be  made  of  brass.  Lead  type  is  neither  durable  nor 
dependable,  as  it  melts  when  put  on  the  tooling  stove  in  a  type- 
holder,  and  it  does  not  hold  the  heat  as  uniformly  as  brass. 

Books  that  are  to  be  kept  on  a  shelf  should  always  be  lettered 
on  the  spine.  If  a  book  is  too  thin  to  allow  for  a  title  being  put 
across  the  spine,  the  lettering  may  be  run  along  the  spine.  The 
American  custom  is  to  run  such  titles  to  read  from  tail  to  head ; 
the  English  binders  have  the  convention  of  running  them  to 
read  in  the  opposite  direction.  I  think  the  American  custom  is 
preferable,  for  when  a  book  is  standing  on  a  shelf,  a  title  running 
from  tail  to  head  is  more  easily  read  than  one  running  from  head 
to  tail. 

Before  a  book  is  titled,  a  pattern  for  the  lettering  should  be 
made  on  paper,  when  individual  letter  tools  are  used  or  when  the 
letters  are  to  be  formed  of  straight  lines  and  curves.  For  making 
the  pattern,  a  strip  of  thin  bond  paper  is  cut  the  height  of  the 
panel  to  be  lettered  and  wide  enough  to  reach  about  two  inches 
beyond  each  side  of  the  back.  The  title  and  author  should  then  be 
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written  out  exactly  as  they  are  printed  on  the  full  title  page,  and 
this  copied  title  should  be  kept  in  view  to  work  from  as  the  title  is 
being  made  up.  The  binder’s  memory  should  never  be  trusted, 
however  familiar  he  may  be  with  the  title  of  a  book. 


SHADOUi 


Fig.  182. 

If  the  written-out  title  and  the  pattern  paper  strip  are  con¬ 
sulted,  the  binder  will  be  able  to  judge  fairly  accurately  the 
number  of  lines  and  the  size  of  the  letters  needed  for  the  title. 
When  these  two  matters  have  been  decided,  the  binder  estimates 
how  far  over  each  side  of  the  spine  he  may  allow  the  title  to  run. 
In  order  to  determine  this  distance,  the  book  is  placed  on  the 
workbench  with  the  spine  up  and  perpendicular  to  the  worker. 
It  may  then  be  noted  that  a  shadow  is  cast  on  each  side  of  the 
spine  as  the  light  strikes  it  where  it  curves  toward  the  sides  of  the 
book.  These  shadows  mark  the  limits  of  the  space  that  should 
be  tooled,  for  if  gold  tooling  were  to  reach  beyond  these  lines  of 
shadow,  the  gold  would  crack  after  the  book  had  been  held  open 
several  times.  The  title  would  also  be  difficult  to  read.  The  book  is 
marked  on  each  side  of  the  spine  with  the  point  of  a  folder  where 
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the  shadow  lines  occur  (see  Fig.  182)  and  the  cut  strip  of  paper  is 
laid  over  the  spine  and  is  marked  for  width  a  distance  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  spine  indicated  by  the  folder  marks.  Lines  are 
drawn  through  these  marks  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
strip. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  space  off  the  strip  for  the  lines  of 
lettering.  If,  for  example,  the  book  is  “Art  In  Our  Time,”  and  this 
title  is  to  be  put  on  a  rather  thin  octavo  volume,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  divide  the  title  into  four  lines.  A  letter  with  a  vertical  stem 
or  one  that  ends  at  top  and  bottom  in  straight  lines  like  E,  is 
chosen  from  the  letters  making  up  the  title,  the  face  of  the  letter 
is  blackened  in  a  candle  flame  and  the  letter  is  put  down  on  paper. 
Spring  dividers  are  set  to  the  height  of  the  letter,  and  this  distance 


Fig.  183  a.  Fig.  183  b.  Fig.  184. 

is  marked  off  four  times  on  the  width  of  the  strip  to  determine 
how  much  space  is  needed  for  the  four  lines  of  the  title.  The  bal¬ 
ance  left  on  the  width  of  the  strip  represents  the  amount  of  space 
that  is  available  for  spaces  between  the  lines  of  letters  and  for 
spaces  above  and  below  the  title  (see  Fig.  183  A).  This  distance  is 
divided  up  with  a  second  pair  of  dividers  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  binder,  though  the  spaces  between  the  lines  of  letters  must  be 
even,  and  the  space  above  the  title  should  be  a  trifle  smaller  than 
that  left  below  the  title.  It  usually  looks  well  to  have  the  spaces 
between  the  lines  of  lettering  equal  to  the  height  of  the  letters 
used.  When  the  proper  distances  are  found,  the  strip  cut  for  the 
panel  is  compassed  off  and  two  parallel  lines  are  marked  with  a 
hard  pencil  across  the  width  of  the  strip  for  each  of  the  four  lines 
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of  letters,  leaving  the  desired  spaces  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
panel  (see  Fig.  183  B).  The  letters  are  then  put  down  between 
these  lines. 

To  put  down  the  letters,  the  paper  is  first  divided  in  the  middle 
between  the  two  side  lines  marked  for  the  width  of  the  title,  and 
a  line  is  drawn  to  indicate  this  division.  Each  tool  face  is  black¬ 
ened  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  the  tools  are  impressed  on  the 
strip  so  that  the  letters  of  the  title  are  equidistant  from  each  other 
—  the  longer  words  filling  the  width  of  the  space  and  the  shorter 
ones  centering  over  them  (see  Fig.  184). 

Spacing  the  letters  in  a  line  will  be  most  easily  accomplished  if 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  line  are  counted,  and  the  center  letter 
of  the  line  is  put  down  first  on  the  line  marking  the  center  of  the 
strip,  like  “r”  in  “art”  as  shown  in  Fig.  184.  From  this  center  letter 
the  other  letters  are  then  placed.  Or  if  there  are  an  even  number 
of  letters  in  a  line,  there  will  be  no  center  letter,  and  one  of  the 
middle  letters  is  just  placed  on  one  side  of  the  middle  line.  This 
letter  spacing  is  best  worked  out  on  one  side  of  the  strip  before 
the  letters  are  put  down  in  the  panel  marked  on  the  strip. 

The  author’s  name  is  compassed  up  for  and  is  put  down  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  title.  An  English  title  is  usually  placed  in  the 
second  panel  from  the  head  of  the  book,  and  the  author’s  name  is 
placed  in  the  panel  below  the  title.  A  volume  number  is  placed  in 
the  panel  below  the  author’s  name,  and  the  date  of  the  edition  is 
placed  at  the  tail,  when  the  edition  is  a  valuable  one.  In  lettering  a 
French  book  the  author’s  name  is  put  above  the  title.  Either  both 
the  author’s  name  and  the  title  are  put  in  the  second  panel  with 
a  dash  between  the  author’s  name  and  the  line  or  lines  of  the  title, 
or  the  author’s  name  is  put  in  the  second  panel  and  the  title  in  the 
third  one. 

However,  titles  need  not  be  tooled  in  a  stereotyped  fashion.  In¬ 
stead  of  putting  down  a  title  such  as  “Wordsworth’s  Poetical 
Works”  with  small  letters,  as  in  Fig.  185  A,  larger  letters  may  be 
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used,  and  the  words  may  be  broken  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  185  B,  or 
in  some  other  way.  In  fact,  the  lettering  of  a  book  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  part  of  the  whole  design  of  the  decoration  used  on 
the  sides  and  back  of  a  book,  and  the  title  should  be  planned  to 
harmonize  with  the  design.  Unconventional  titling  of  books  is 
done  to  advantage  by  drawing  the  letters  individually  and  then 
fitting  the  drawn  letters  with  straight  lines  and  curves,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  tooled  on  a  book.  This  manner  of  lettering  is 
especially  suitable  for  books  decorated  in  an  unconventional 
manner. 


WORDS' 

WORDSWORTH’S 

WORTH'S 

POETICAL 

PO  ET' 

WORKS 

IC  AL 

WORKS 

Fig.  185  a.  Fig.  185  b. 


After  a  pattern  has  been  made  for  a  title  to  be  put  on  the  back 
of  a  book,  the  book  is  put  in  a  finishing  press  with  a  piece  of  pro¬ 
tecting  binders’  board  on  each  side.  The  strip  containing  the  title 
is  put  in  place  over  the  panel  for  which  it  was  cut,  and  when  it  has 
been  carefully  centered  it  is  fastened  with  scotch  tape  onto  the 
protecting  boards  covering  the  sides  of  the  book.  The  title  is  then 
tooled  through  the  paper,  and  after  the  paper  has  been  removed, 
the  leather  is  slightly  dampened  and  then  the  title  is  blinded-in 
clearly.  It  is  then  gold-tooled  like  the  sides  of  a  book.  Or  if  the 
title  is  to  be  blind-tooled,  deep  blinding-in  is  omitted,  and  the 
work  is  done  as  already  described. 

Lettering  with  Type.  When  type  is  used  for  a  title,  no 
paper  pattern  is  made.  The  spacing  for  the  lines  of  the  title  is  esti¬ 
mated  with  regard  for  the  width  and  height  of  the  panel  to  be 
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lettered ;  then  the  type  is  put  in  the  type  pallet  and  is  spaced  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  taste  of  the  finisher. 

There  are  two  methods  used  in  gold  lettering  done  with  type 
in  a  pallet.  One  is  to  impress  the  title  on  the  leather  with  the  type 
set  in  the  pallet  and  slightly  heated,  after  the  spacing  has  been 
mapped  out,  then  to  glaire  the  tooled  impressions,  to  lay  gold 
over  them  when  the  glaire  is  dry,  and  to  tool  as  for  individual 
letters.  The  other  method  is  to  divide  up  the  panel  for  the  title, 
and  indicate  the  divisions  on  a  piece  of  paper  for  reference,  then 
glaire  over  the  whole  panel  with  a  small  sponge,  lay  gold  over  it 
in  the  usual  way  after  the  glaire  is  dry,  and  mark  lines  for  the 
lettering  across  the  gold  by  drawing  a  piece  of  fine  thread  over 
it  from  side  to  side.  The  pallet  is  then  heated  and  the  letters  are 
impressed  over  the  gold. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  run  the  type  in  a  pallet  over  the  round 
back  of  a  book  and  make  a  straight  line  of  the  lettering.  The 
French  finisher  places  the  book  in  the  press  at  right  angles  to 
him,  sights  the  line  of  type  from  the  heel  of  the  type,  and  runs  the 
pallet  across  the  back  of  the  book  on  a  line  parallel  with  him  from 
right  to  left.  The  English  finisher  usually  places  the  back  of  the 
book  parallel  with  him,  sights  the  type  from  the  line  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  guides  the  pallet  across  the  back  of  the  book.  The 
American  finishers  usually  use  the  French  method.  After  a  few 
trials  at  lettering  with  a  pallet,  a  worker  will  soon  find  which  of 
these  ways  is  the  easier  for  him  to  use. 

Unfortunately,  explanations  are  of  little  avail  in  helping  a  be¬ 
ginner  to  learn  titling.  He  must  learn  this  art  through  practice. 
The  most  valuable  hint  I  can  suggest  for  keeping  a  line  of  type 
straight  across  a  book  is  that  the  worker  must  not  bend  over  the 
work,  but  must  stand  erect  before  it,  with  both  feet  planted 
firmly  on  the  floor  some  distance  apart.  Titling  is  an  operation  in 
which  correct  stance  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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DESIGN  AND  PATTERN  MAKING 

Design  is  the  arrangement  of  some  form  or  forms  within  a 
given  space.  The  empty  spaces  in  a  design  often  count  for  as 
much  as  the  filled  spaces,  and  the  manner  in  which  spaces  are 
filled  or  left  empty  stamps  the  design  as  formal  or  informal, 
stereotyped  or  freely  created. 

A-design  to  be  tooled  on  a  book  cover  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  admits  of  reproduction  on  the  cover  by  means  of  engraved 
tools,  for  this  is  the  only  way  tooling  can  be  done  on  a  book.  In 
consequence  of  this  mechanical  limitation,  a  very  special  type  of 
design  must  be  made  for  a  tooled  cover;  the  artist  creating  it  is  re¬ 
stricted  and  is  unable  to  give  his  imagination  such  free  scope  as 
the  artist  who  is  designing  a  cut-leather  cover  for  example.  There 
is  no  such  freedom  possible  in  any  type  of  book  cover  designing 
as  there  is  in  painting  on  canvas  or  etching  on  a  copper  plate. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  artist  making  a  design  for 
a  book  cover  must  confine  himself  to  the  same  symmetrical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  repeated  tool  forms  and  produce  cover  designs  like 
those  of  the  traditional  past. 

Artistic  arranging  is  not  creative  designing,  and  tool  forms, 
however  beautiful  they  may  be,  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the 
work  of  the  designer.  They  can  merely  work  for  him.  The  de¬ 
signer  must  conceive  a  design  and  utilize  his  tools  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  definite  scheme  of  decoration  that  has 
been  created  through  his  imagination. 

There  are  two  general  types  of  design  for  book  covers  — sym¬ 
metrical  and  unsymmetrical.  Symmetrical  designs  may  be  built 
up  with  a  repeat  of  tool  forms  at  regular  intervals,  as  in  “diaper 
designs”  (see  Figs.  186, 187),  or  they  may  be  created  by  drawing 
some  symmetrical  form  and  repeating  small  tools  in  conjunction 
with  this  form,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  decorative  scheme  (see 
Fig.  188). 
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A  simple  diaper  design  is  the  least  creative  of  any  type  of  de¬ 
sign,  but  it  serves  well  enough  for  decorating  the  covers  of  a  pro¬ 
saic  book,  when  it  is  arranged  as  in  Fig.  186.  The  type  shown  in 
Fig.  187  may  be  used  on  a  leather  doublure  with  good  effect.  The 
construction  lines  are  shown  in  Fig.  186  by  broken  lines,  and 
these  lines  are  not  reproduced  on  a  book  cover.  However,  in  Fig. 
187  the  lines  are  utilized  as  a  part  of  the  design,  as  shown  when 
they  are  made  into  solid  lines. 

To  make  the  paper  pattern  for  a  symmetrical  diaper  pattern 
design,  a  piece  of  bond  paper  is  squared  to  the  exact  size  of  the 
book  cover  and  is  then  compassed  up  and  divided  equally  in  width 
and  length  after  the  desired  width  for  a  border  has  been  marked 
off.  Lines  are  drawn  diagonally  across  the  paper  through  the 
marks  that  divide  it;  thus  diamond-shaped  segments  are  made. 
A  segment  of  the  paper  is  decorated  by  arranging  tool  forms  in  it 
with  tools  blackened  in  a  candle  flame,  the  paper  is  folded  in  half 
and  creased  both  in  length  and  in  width,  and  the  same  tool  ar¬ 
rangement  is  repeated  in  each  diamond  on  one  quarter  of  the 
folded  paper.  The  decorated  quarter  is  then  folded  over,  and  the 
back  of  the  paper  on  which  the  design  has  been  marked  is  rubbed 
with  a  folder  so  that  the  imprint  of  the  design  is  transferred  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  paper.  The  indicated  outlines  are  made  clear 
by  impressing  blackened  tools  into  them.  The  half-made  design 
is  folded  over  onto  the  other  half  of  the  paper  and  is  transferred 
to  it  and  made  clear.  A  great  variety  of  tool  arrangements  may  be 
used  for  decorating  the  diamond-shaped  units. 

A  paper  pattern  for  symmetrical  design  such  as  that  shown  in 
Fig.  188  is  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  for  a  diaper 
pattern.  However,  instead  of  decorating  set  spaces  like  diamonds 
and  then  repeating  the  motif,  an  outline  is  drawn  freehand,  the 
paper  is  folded  into  four  parts,  and  after  one-half  of  the  paper 
pattern  is  decorated,  the  design  is  transferred  and  repeated  on  the 
other  half  of  the  paper. 
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In  developing  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  188,  the  procedure  is 
first  to  decide  the  type  of  design  and  the  tools  that  are  to  be  used. 
Then  a  border  is  compassed  off  in  a  suitable  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  cover,  and  a  rough  sketch  of  the  decoration  contem¬ 
plated  for  the  center  panel  is  made  on  a  separate  paper.  The  paper 
pattern  is  folded  into  quarters,  and  the  curved  outline  of  half 
the  design  is  drawn  accurately  on  one  side  of  the  paper  pattern. 
The  paper  is  folded  over,  and  the  design  is  transferred  onto  the 
other  side,  in  order  to  get  the  effect  of  the  completed  form. 
Changes  are  made  until  the  desired  outline  is  arrived  at,  and  then 
the  small  joining  curves  are  drawn. 

When  the  tools  are  assembled,  the  designer  begins  to  let  his 
fancy  play,  and  he  creates  the  finished  design  by  filling  half  the 
space  to  be  decorated,  with  curves  and  tool  forms,  and  then  trans¬ 
ferring  that  half  to  the  other  side  of  the  paper  pattern.  He  finally 
fills  in,  here  and  there,  spottings  of  tools,  in  order  to  bring  the 
whole  design  together.  This  design  is  made  by  using  only  three 
set  tools,  one  a  leaf,  another  an  oblong  solid  tool  used  to  form  the 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  third  a  spiral  tool  to  finish  the  ends  of 
curves.  The  design  for  the  spiral  tool  has  to  be  drawn  by  the  de¬ 
signer  and  given  to  a  tool  cutter  to  cut.  The  lettering  is  after¬ 
wards  blocked  out  on  paper  and  is  put  down  in  the  border  with 
blackened  tools. 

Unsymmetrical  designs  are  of  the  type  in  which  set  tool  forms 
are  generally  dispensed  with,  and  all  the  decorative  forms  in  the 
design  are  drawn  freehand  (see  Fig.  189).  Symmetry  is,  of 
course,  found  in  the  component  parts  of  the  design,  but  balance 
is  substituted  for  symmetry  in  the  general  scheme  of  decoration. 
For  a  design  of  this  type  a  paper  pattern  of  proper  size  is  cut,  and 
the  finished  drawing  is  drawn  on  the  paper  pattern  with  a  pencil. 

By  using  colored  inlays  and  by  using  blind  tooling  with  gold 
tooling,  a  variety  of  effects  can  be  produced.  If  the  same  design 
were  tooled  in  gold  on  a  book  cover,  and  then  blinded-in  and  in- 
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laid  in  color  on  another  cover  of  the  same  size  and  color,  it  would 
appear  like  a  different  design  on  the  second  cover,  unless  it  were 
closely  inspected. 

Extra  binders  design  most  of  their  own  tools  (except  period 
tools)  and  have  them  cut  for  their  special  use.  All  flowers  and 
other  forms  must  be  conventionalized,  because  otherwise  they 
give  a  restive  appearance  to  the  design  when  they  are  often  re¬ 
peated.  It  is  well  to  have  the  same  tool  forms  cut  in  different  sizes. 
The  drawing  for  a  tool  must  be  made  quite  large  in  ink;  the  tool 
cutter  will  reduce  the  drawrng  and  cut  the  tool  in  any  sizes  speci¬ 
fied.  Some  of  the  tools  cut  in  outline  should  have  punches  made 
for  them  so  that  they  may  be  inlaid.  The  tool  cutter  will  make 
these  upon  request. 

An  extra  binder  should  have  training  in  the  art  of  design.  Un¬ 
less  he  has  learned  to  draw  and  has  been  steeped  in  the  underly¬ 
ing  principles  of  design,  he  cannot  hope  to  produce  decorated 
books  of  artistic  merit.  A  basic  training  in  this  art  is  an  absolute 
requisite  for  the  expression  of  ideas  or  fanciful  conceptions  in  a 
manner  suitable  for  decorating  book  covers. 
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Fig.  189.  Design  by  Arthur  Rachham  on  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

manuscript. 

Courtesy  of  the  Spencer  Collection,  The  New  Yor /<  Public  Library,  New  Yor/{,  N.  Y. 
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All-over  design.  A  design  planned  as  a  decoration  to  cover  an  entire  side  of 
binding,  in  distinction  to  a  cover,  center  or  border  design,  whether 
made  up  of  a  single  motif,  different  motifs  or  a  repeated  motif. 

Anchored..  A  head  or  tailband  is  said  to  be  anchored  when  it  is  fastened  to 
a  book  by  a  thread  conducted  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  a  section* 

Armenian  bole.  A  red  chalklike  mineral  substance  used  in  preparing  edges 
for  gilding. 

Arming  press.  Another  name  for  blocking  press.  A  press  used  for  stamp¬ 
ing  designs  on  book  covers.  The  name  was  derived  from  its  use  in  im¬ 
pressing  armorial  bearings  on  the  sides  of  books. 

Art  mat  paper.  A  kind  of  highly  glossed  paper  used  mosdy  for  printing 
illustrations  from  half-tone  plates. 

Backbone.  Same  as  Spine. 

Backing.  The  process  of  shaping  the  back  of  a  book  and  forming  a  joint  on 
each  side  of  the  back  after  the  sections  have  been  glued  together. 

Backing  a  board.  Cutting  a  straight  edge  along  its  length. 

Baching  board.  Wedge-shaped  board  beveled  at  the  top  edge  used  to  form 
a  joint  when  a  book  is  being  backed. 

Baching  hammer.  A  hammer  used  for  rounding  and  backing  books. 

Band  nippers.  A  metal  implement  used  for  nipping  up  leather  over  the 
bands  of  a  book  when  covering  it. 

Bands.  The  covered  cords  or  other  material  across  the  spine  of  a  book 
which  divide  it  into  segments. 

Bandstic\.  A  stick  used  over  the  back  of  a  book  during  the  process  of  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  down  the  leather  between  the  bands. 

Bandstrip.  A  strip  of  material  which  forms  the  basis  of  a  head  or  tailband. 

Basil.  Tanned  sheepskin  used  for  cheap  bindings. 

Bead.  The  twisted  stitch  formed  in  headbanding. 

Beating  hammer.  A  short  handled  hammer  used  for  beating  the  text  of  a 
book. 

Beating  stone.  A  stone  or  slab  of  iron  set  in  a  frame  filled  with  sand,  on 
which  books  are  beaten. 

Bench-made.  Any  work  done  on  the  workbench  by  hand. 

Bench  shears.  A  species  of  large  shears  used  for  cutting  bookboards,  some¬ 
times  fastened  to  a  workbench. 
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Binder  s  board.  A  composition  cover  board. 

Binding  “en  gist.”  A  Bradel  binding. 

Bleeding.  Cutting  into  the  print  of  a  book. 

Blinded-in.  A  design  is  said  to  be  blinded-in,  when  it  has  been  impressed 
on  a  book  cover  with  heated  tools. 

Blind  tooling.  Impressing  heated  tools  on  leather  by  hand,  without  the  use 
of  gold.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  antique. 

Bloc\  boo\.  A  book  printed  from  blocks  of  wood  having  the  letters  or  fig¬ 
ures  cut  on  them  in  relief. 

Bloc\  papers.  Papers  printed  from  blocks  of  wood  or  metal  on  which  a  de¬ 
sign  has  been  cut  or  engraved. 

Blocking.  The  process  of  stamping  book  covers.  Same  as  Stamping. 
Blocking  press.  Another  term  for  arming  press. 

Boards. 

1.  Wooden  or  composition  pasteboard  covers  used  on  the  sides  of  books. 

2.  A  general  term  used  by  binders  for  various  stiff  lining  and  mounting 
materials. 

Bole.  A  reddish  mineral  used  as  a  base  on  book-edges  preparatory  to  gild¬ 
ing  them. 

Bolt.  The  folds  in  the  sheets  of  a  book  at  head  and  fore-edge. 

Boo\  covers. 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  covered  sides  of  a  book. 

2.  Protective  covers  of  soft  leather,  like  doeskin,  sewed  fast  to  a  leather 
covered  book.  A  custom  in  use  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  early  Renais¬ 
sance. 

Boo\mar\er.  A  ribbon  fastened  to  a  book  to  be  utilized  for  marking  a 
place  when  reading.  Usually  put  in  prayer  books  or  books  of  devotion,  by 
a  binder. 

Boo\-square.  The  projection  of  the  book  board  over  the  edges  of  the  text. 
Boo\s  in  sheets.  Books  which  come  from  the  printer  in  unfolded  sections. 
Bound  boo\.  A  covered  book  the  sections  of  which  have  been  sewn  around 
cords  or  some  other  material,  the  ends  of  which  are  laced  through  the 
cover  boards. 

Bound  flexible.  A  book  is  said  to  be  “bound  flexible”  when  its  sections  are 
sewed  around  cords  which  are  laced  into  its  cover  boards. 

Boxed  boo\.  A  book  is  said  to  be  boxed  when  it  is  in  a  covered  case  or  book 
box. 
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Bradel  binding.  A  type  of  temporary  binding  said  to  have  originated  in 
Germany,  and  first  adopted  in  France  by  a  binder  named  Bradel.  Known 
in  France  as  “cartonnage  a  la  Bradel.” 

Brochure.  A  sewed  book  with  a  paper  cover. 

Burnisher.  An  agate  or  bloodstone  set  in  a  handle  for  burnishing  leather. 

Burnishing.  The  act  of  applying  a  burnisher  to  a  surface  in  order  to  polish 
it. 

Burr.  A  term  used  in  bookbinding  with  reference  to  a  knife  to  signify  a 
turned-over  edge. 

Canceling.  Cutting  out  a  leaf  of  a  book  and  substituting  another  leaf  in 
order  to  correct  a  misprint  or  to  make  an  alteration. 

Cancels.  Pages  printed  to  substitute  for  pages  in  a  book  which  contain 
errors  or  require  alterations. 

Carton  bleu.  A  species  of  French  cover  board. 

Cased  boo\.  A  book  which  is  held  to  its  covers,  or  casing,  only  by  means  of 
pasted  down  end  papers,  which  are  sometimes  reinforced. 

Casing.  Cover  of  a  book  made  separately  and  pasted  to  the  book  by  means 
of  end  papers. 

Casing-in.  Pasting  a  book  into  its  casing. 

Catch  stitch.  A  stitch  made  to  fasten  one  section  to  another  when  a  book 
is  being  sewed.  Also  called  chain  stitch. 

Catchword.  A  word  printed  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  to  denote  the  first 
word  on  the  following  page. 

Chain  lines.  The  narrow  numerous  lines  in  a  sheet  of  paper  made  by  wires 
in  the  “mould.” 

Chain  mar\s.  Same  as  chain  lines. 

Chain  stitch.  Same  as  catch  stitch. 

Chemise.  A  cover  or  jacket  used  to  protect  a  binding. 

Chipboard.  A  thin  hard-surfaced  grayish  board  used  in  bookbinding 
mostly  as  a  lining  board. 

Cloth  board. 

1.  A  pressing  board  having  a  metal  flange  on  its  edge  used  to  define  a 
French  joint  when  casing-in. 

2.  A  binders’  board. 

Collate.  To  examine  the  signatures  after  a  volume  has  been  folded  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  pages  are  in  proper  sequence. 

Colophon.  A  paragraph  put  at  the  end  of  a  written  or  printed  book,  con- 
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taining  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  scribe  or  printer,  place  of 
origin,  date  of  printing,  and  sometimes  other  related  matter.  In  extensive 
use  until  after  about  1570.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  an  imprint. 
Commercial  binder.  A  term  used  to  denote  a  binder  who  turns  out  pub¬ 
lishers’  editions  in  “casings,”  using  machinery  for  the  work.  Better 
termed  a  machine  binder. 

Concertina  fold.  An  accordion-pleated  fold. 

Cords.  The  material  around  which  the  sections  of  a  book  are  sewed. 
Corner  \nije.  A  specially  shaped  knife  used  for  cutting  leather  at  the 
corners  of  a  book  cover  during  the  process  of  covering  a  book. 

Cover  boards.  Same  as  “Boards”  1. 

Cropped.  A  book  is  said  to  be  cropped  when  its  margins  have  been  injured 
in  cutting. 

Cropping.  Cutting  the  edges  of  a  book  beyond  the  shortest,  or  proof,  sheet. 
Crushed  grain.  Grain  of  leather  that  has  been  flattened  with  pressure  be¬ 
tween  metal  plates. 

Crushing  plates.  Nickeled  metal  plates  used  for  crushing  the  leather  sides 
of  books. 

Cut-edge  boo\.  A  book  the  edges  of  which  have  been  cut  off  smoothly. 
Cut  in-boards.  When  the  edges  of  a  book  are  cut  after  the  boards  are  laced 
on,  the  book  is  said  to  be  cut  in-boards. 

Cut  open.  A  finishing  tool  is  said  to  be  “cut  open”  when  the  design  on  its 
.  face  is  defined  by  lines. 

Cut  solid.  A  term  applied  to  finishing  tools  the  faces  of  which  are  of  solid 
metal,  sometimes  with  line  veinings,  in  distinction  to  tools  cut  with  the 
designs  formed  by  lines,  or  cut  open. 

Cutting  board. 

1.  A  board  (usually  of  hard  wood)  on  which  cutting  is  done. 

2.  A  wedge-shaped  board  used  when  cutting  the  edges  of  a  book. 
Cutting  press.  An  implement  used  for  cutting  book  boards  or  the  edges  of 

books  by  hand. 

Dec\le  edge.  The  rough  or  irregular  edge  produced  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
when  in  process  of  being  made.  Especially  characteristic  of  handmade 
paper. 

Diaper  design.  A  design  in  which  a  motif  is  frequently  repeated  at  regular 
intervals,  usually  in  lozenge  forms. 

Dividers.  A  steel  instrument  having  two  adjustable  prongs  used  for  di¬ 
viding  spaces. 
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Divinity  calf.  Dark-brown  calf  used  on  religious  books  and  tooled  in  blind. 

Doubled  tool.  A  tool  is  doubled  when  in  placing  it  a  second  or  third  time  it 
is  not  placed  exactly  in  the  first  impression. 

Doublure.  The  lining  of  silk,  leather  or  other  material  on  the  inside  of 
book  covers. 

Drawing  color.  A  term  used  in  blind  tooling  when  the  color  of  the  leather 
binding  is  darkened  by  an  impressed  tool. 

Dummies.  False  or  trial  objects  made  up  in  models  of  real  objects. 

Duodecimo.  A  term  used  in  reference  to  a  book  made  up  of  twelve  leaves 
to  a  section.  Same  as  “nmo.” 

Edge-rolled.  When  the  board  edges  of  a  leather-covered  book  are  tooled 
with  an  engraved  roll  they  are  said  to  be  edge-rolled. 

Edging  \nife.  A  knife  used  to  pare  the  edges  of  paper  or  leather. 

End  papers.  The  extra  unprinted  papers  placed  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  a  text,  a  sheet  of  which  is  pasted  down  on  the  inside  of  the  front 
and  the  back  book  covers. 

Extra  binder.  A  hand  binder  who  uses  the  best  materials  and  employes  the 
soundest  methods  of  construction  and  who  usually  decorates  each  bind¬ 
ing  with  a  design  especially  made  for  it. 

Extra  binding.  A  term  used  to  denote  a  binding  done  by  hand  with 
especial  care. 

Face.  The  face  of  a  tool  is  on  the  end  of  the  tool  on  which  the  design  has 
been  cut. 

False  bac\.  A  hollow  back. 

Fanning  out.  Manipulating  a  pile  of  book  sections,  sheets  of  paper,  or 
boards  so  that  each  unit  is  exposed  under  the  other  a  short  distance  along 
one  edge. 

Fanning  over.  Same  as  fanning  out. 

Fillet.  A  cylindrical  revolving  metal  finishing  tool  mounted  in  a  wooden 
handle  and  used  for  running  lines  or  designs  on  a  book  cover.  Sometimes 
called  a  roulette  or  a  roll. 

Filling  in.  The  process  of  leveling  surfaces  by  affixing  a  material  of  suit¬ 
able  thickness  between  them. 

Filling-in  boards.  Any  thin  paste  boards  used  to  make  surfaces  level. 

Finishing.  All  the  work  done  on  a  binding  after  it  has  been  covered  in 
leather.  The  workman  who  does  this  work  is  called  a  “finisher.” 

Finishing  press.  A  small  lying  press  used  for  holding  a  book  while  it  is 
being  tooled,  and  for  some  other  operations  in  bookbinding. 
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Finishing  tools.  Tools  engraved  with  a  design  on  their  faces,  used  for  tool¬ 
ing  designs  on  book  covers. 

Flesher  leather.  The  cutoff  part  of  a  split  skin. 

Flexible  glue.  Glue  made  by  cooking  animal  glue  with  water  and  glycerin 
or  some  other  softening  agent. 

Flyleaves.  All  the  free  leaves  of  an  end-paper  section;  but  when  used  in  the 
singular,  the  term  denotes  the  uppermost  free  leaf  of  the  section  next  to 
the  cover  board. 

Folder.  A  shaped  piece  of  bone  used  in  the  process  of  folding  sheets  and 
for  other  binding  processes. 

Folding  stic\.  A  long  thin  polished  piece  of  wood  with  rounded  ends  and 
sides,  used  for  folding  “books  in  sheets.” 

Folio.  A  book  made  up  of  sheets  folded  only  once. 

Fore-edge.  The  edge  of  a  book  opposite  the  folds  of  the  sections. 

Forel.  An  inferior  kind  of  parchment  prepared  from  split  sheepskins. 

Format.  In  bibliographical  parlance,  a  term  used  to  indicate  the  number  of 
times  the  original  sheets  have  been  folded  to  form  the  sections  of  a  book. 

Forwarding.  The  branch  of  bookbinding  that  takes  the  book  after  it  is 
sewed,  and  completes  the  binding  through  the  covering  process.  The 
workman  is  called  a  “forwarder.” 

Foxed.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  said  to  be  foxed  when  small  brown  spots  appear 
upon  it.  The  spots  are  called  “foxing.” 

French  chal\.  A  species  of  soft  chalk  (used  by  binders  for  removing 
grease  spots). 

French  corner.  A  type  of  covered  corner  on  a  half  binding  fashioned  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  corner  without  being  visible  on  the  side 
of  the  binding. 

French  joint.  A  joint  formed  by  hinging  the  cover  board  a  short  distance 
away  from  the  back  of  the  book  in  order  to  permit  it  to  swing  freely. 

Frottoir.  The  French  name  for  a  wooden  stick  with  a  concave  end  used  to 
clean  glue  off  the  backs  of  books.  No  English  equivalent. 

Full-bound.  When  the  entire  back  and  sides  of  a  book  are  covered  with 
leather  the  book  is  said  to  be  full-bound. 

Full  cloth.  A  full  cloth  book  is  one  entirely  covered  with  cloth. 

Full  gilt.  A  term  applied  to  books  with  all  edges  gilded. 

Full  title  page.  The  page  bearing  the  complete  tide  of  a  book  (sometimes 
amplified),  the  author,  usually  the  place  of  origin,  publisher,  date,  and 
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often  the  printer’s  name  and  address  constitutes  the  full  tide  page  of  a 
book  printed  in  recent  times. 

Gathering. 

1.  A  section  or  signature  of  a  book. 

2.  Collecting  the  sheets  when  folded  and  placing  the  sections  in  se¬ 
quence. 

Gauffered  edge .  A  book-edge  decorated  with  a  design  tooled  in  over  the 
gilded  edge,  and  frequently  colored. 

Giggering  a  tool.  A  term  used  to  describe  a  back-and-forth  motion  of  a 
tool  in  the  process  of  blind  tooling. 

Gilder.  The  workman  who  gilds  the  edges  of  books. 

Gilder  s  tip.  An  implement  for  lifting  gold  leaf,  which  has  a  grouping  of 
soft  hairs  laid  flat  along  one  of  its  edges. 

Gilding.  The  process  of  burnishing  gold  leaf  on  the  edges  of  books. 

Gilding  boards.  Boards  similar  to  cutting  boards  which  are  used  when 
gilding  the  edges  of  books. 

Gilding  press.  A  screw  press  used  for  holding  a  book  when  in  the  process 
of  gilding. 

Gilt  all  round.  When  all  three  edges  of  a  book  have  been  gilded,  the  book 
is  said  to  be  “gilt  all  round.” 

Glaire.  A  liquid  deposited  from  the  beating  up  of  white  of  egg  and  vinegar 
or  water  used  to  size  tooled  impressions  before  laying  on  gold  leaf  for 
gold  tooling,  and  for  sizing  book-edges  before  gilding. 

Glairing.  Painting  in  glaire  over  a  blinded-in  design  preparatory  to  tooling 
the  design  “in  gold.” 

Gluing  up.  A  term  applied  to  the  process  of  gluing  the  sections  of  a  book 
together  preparatory  to  backing. 

Gold  cleaner.  An  implement  for  removing  the  surplus  gold  which  extends 
beyond  a  gold-tooled  impression. 

Gold  cushion.  A  cushion  on  which  gold  leaf  is  laid  out  for  use  in  gold  tool¬ 
ing. 

Gold  \nife.  A  knife  for  cutting  gold  leaf. 

Gold  leaf.  A  thin  leaf  of  gold  beaten  out  of  a  block  of  gold. 

Gouge.  A  finisher’s  tool  that  forms  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

Graining  boards.  Wooden  boards  with  an  artificial  grain  cut  on  their 
surface,  used  for  producing  a  grained  pattern  on  smooth  leather  such  as 
calf. 

Graining  plates.  Metal  plates  used  in  place  of  graining  boards. 
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Grain  of  paper.  The  grain  of  paper  is  constituted  by  the  main  direction 
taken  by  its  fibers. 

Grooved  boards. 

1.  Cover  boards  with  grooved  edges,  peculiar  to  Greek  bindings. 

2.  Cover  boards  that  are  cut  out  to  receive  the  slips  of  a  book. 

Guarding.  The  process  of  pasting  strips  of  paper  over  the  folds  of  the 

leaves  of  a  book. 

Guards.  Strips  of  paper  on  which  plates  are  mounted  or  with  which  sec¬ 
tions  are  mended.  Also,  narrow  strips  of  paper  sewed  with  a  book  to 
compensate  for  the  thickness  of  inserted  plates. 

Guillotine  cutter.  A  paper  and  book  cutting  machine  built  and  operated 
like  a  guillotine. 

Guinea  edge.  A  style  of  tooled  book-edge,  made  with  a  fillet  which  has  an 
engraved  pattern  similar  to  the  edge  of  an  old  guinea  coin. 

Half  binding.  A  book  covered  over  the  back  and  partly  on  the  sides  with 
leather,  and  with  some  other  material  on  the  sides,  is  said  to  be  a  half 
binding. 

Half  title ,  or  bastard  title.  An  abbreviated  tide  which  precedes  the  full 
title  page  of  a  book. 

Hand  letters.  Letters  used  by  a  binder  individually,  as  opposed  to  letters 
used  together  in  a  typeholder. 

Hard-sized  paper.  Paper  liberally  sized. 

Head.  The  head  of  a  written  or  printed  book  is  that  part  above  the  first 
line  of  writing  or  printing. 

Headband.  A  silk-,  linen-  or  cotton-covered  band  stretching  across  the 
head  edge  of  a  book  and  resting  along  the  contour  of  the  back  of  the 
book. 

Headcap.  The  shaped  folded  piece  of  leather  that  covers  the  headband. 
Heel. 

1.  A  term  applied  to  the  end  of  a  knife  blade  which  is  opposite  the  point. 

2.  As  applied  to  a  finishing  tool,  the  term  signifies  the  lower  end  of  an 
engraved  figure  or  design. 

Hinge.  The  material  that  is  used  to  fasten  the  text  of  a  book  to  its  board 
covers. 

Holing-out.  A  term  used  to  signify  the  process  of  punching  holes  through 
the  board  covers  of  a  book  to  receive  the  sewing  cords. 

Holing-out  bloc\.  A  lead  block  placed  under  bookboards  when  holes  or 
slits  are  being  punched  through  them. 
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Hollow  bac\.  A  type  of  false  back  of  hollow  construction  affixed  to  the 
back  of  an  uncovered  book. 

Imposed.  Type  set  up  in  page  form  is  said  to  be  imposed  when  it  is  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  some  specified  scheme  on  an  imposing  stone,  and  is 
locked  up  in  a  chase  or  frame. 

Incunabula.  In  bibliography,  books  printed  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  or 
“cradle  books.”  The  term  is  confined  to  books  printed  before  1500. 

Inlays.  Pieces  of  colored  leather  or  other  material  set  into  a  figured  pattern, 
a  border  or  panel.  Now  used  interchangeably  with  “onlays.” 

Inlaying  a  plate.  A  plate  is  said  to  be  inlaid  when  its  beveled  edges  are 
fitted  and  pasted  to  the  beveled  edges  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  cardboard 
cut  out  to  its  size. 

Inset.  The  pages  cut  off  a  sheet  in  folding,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
folded  sheet. 

Inserts.  Maps  and  other  similar  matter  inserted  in  a  printed  text. 

Interleaving  blotting  paper.  Blotting  paper  as  thin  as  a  medium-heavy 
sheet  of  paper. 

Jaconet.  A  kind  of  material  similar  to  cambric  used  by  English  binders  to 
line  up  the  backs  of  books. 

Job  binder.  A  binder  who  does  mostly  hand  binding  for  the  trade. 

Joint.  The  groove  formed  along  the  back  of  a  book  to  hold  the  cover  board. 

Justification.  A  word  used  to  signify  the  act  of  checking  the  pages  of  a 
book  to  see  that  the  printing  is  “in  register.” 

Kettle  stitch.  The  same  as  catch  stitch. 

Knoc\ing-down  iron.  An  iron  block  on  which  tapping  or  striking  with  a 
hammer  is  done  in  the  process  of  binding  a  book. 

Knocking  up.  A  term  applied  to  the  operation  of  squaring  the  back  of  the 
sections  of  a  book  to  the  head  of  the  book. 

Koch  letters.  A  model  of  letters  designed  by  Rudolph  or  Paul  Koch  of 
Germany. 

Kraft  paper.  A  trade  name  for  a  special  kind  of  heavy  brownish  paper. 

Lacing-in.  The  operation  of  drawing  the  frayed  cords,  or  slips  of  a  book 
through  the  bookboards  in  order  to  fasten  them  to  the  book. 

Laid  lines.  The  broad  lines  seen  through  a  sheet  of  paper  running  across 
its  width,  made  by  the  heavy  wires  in  the  bottom  of  the  “mould.” 

Laid  on.  Gold  leaf  is  said  to  be  “laid  on”  when  it  has  been  applied  over  a 
surface  to  be  tooled. 
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Laid  paper .  Paper  made  in  a  mould  in  the  bottom  of  which  heavy  lines  of 
wire  are  fastened. 

Lapidary  letters.  A  model  of  letters  taken  from  inscriptions  on  stone. 

Law  calf .  Uncolored  calfskin  usually  used  for  binding  lawbooks. 

Lay  cords.  The  cord  loops  on  the  bar  of  a  sewing  frame  to  which  the  sew¬ 
ing  cords  are  fastened. 

Laying  gold.  Applying  gold  leaf  over  a  surface. 

Letter  tools.  Tools  on  the  faces  of  which  letters  are  engraved. 

Library  binding.  A  special  type  of  binding  for  books  in  a  public  library, 
constructed  to  endure  hard  wear. 

Limp  binding.  A  binding  the  covers  of  which  are  flexible. 

Lined-down  end  paper.  An  end  paper  the  first  leaf  of  which  has  had  a 
piece  of  material  entirely  affixed  to  it. 

Lining  papers. 

1.  End  papers  that  are  pasted  down  on  cover  boards. 

2.  Papers  used  for  lining  purposes. 

Lining  up.  Affixing  one  surface  to  another. 

Lithographic  bloc\.  A  block  of  a  special  variety  of  stone  used  in  lith¬ 
ography. 

Lying  press.  A  large,  horizontally  lying  screw  press  used  for  holding  a 
book  for  backing,  edge  gilding,  and  other  bookbinding  operations. 
Ma\e-up.  A  term  loosely  used  to  denote  the  format  of  a  book,  as  well  as  to 
refer  to  the  arrangement  of  the  printed  matter  on  a  page. 

Marbled  paper.  Paper  that  has  had  a  colored  pattern  put  on  one  surface  by 
the  process  of  marbling. 

Marbling.  The  art  of  veining  a  surface  by  floating  colors  on  size  in  a  de¬ 
sign  and  transferring  the  colored  design  to  leather,  paper,  or  book-edges. 
Margins. 

1.  The  unprinted  spaces  around  the  written  or  printed  text  of  a  book. 

2.  The  turned-over  leather  or  other  covering  material  on  the  inside  of 
book  boards. 

Millboard.  A  species  of  brownish  cover  board  made  in  England  from  rope 
or  cordage. 

Moulding  saw.  A  saw  used  by  carpenters  for  cutting  joints.  Sometimes 
called  a  tenon  saw. 

Mount.  A  piece  of  material  on  which  anything  is  mounted,  or  affixed. 
Mounted  plate.  A  plate  that  has  been  affixed  to  a  sheet  of  paper  or  to  some 
other  material. 
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Mounting.  Affixing  an  entire  surface  of  a  plate  or  similar  object  to  some 
material,  or  one  material  to  another. 

Newsboard.  A  thin  gray  board  used  in  bookbinding  mostly  as  a  lining 
board. 

Niching  corners.  A  term  applied  to  cutting  the  corners  of  a  bookboard 
which  rest  near  the  ends  of  the  head  and  tailbands. 

Nipping.  A  pressing  of  only  momentary  duration. 

Nipping  press.  A  small  iron  screw  press  used  for  light  and  quick  pressing. 

Nipping  up.  Compressing  the  leather  over  the  cords  of  a  book  with  band 
nippers  to  form  the  bands. 

Oasis-goat.  A  term  used  to  designate  a  leather  made  from  a  goat  inhabiting 
the  region  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Offset.  The  printing  in  a  book  is  said  to  have  offset  when  the  ink  on  one 
page  leaves  a  mark  on  the  opposite  page.  Same  as  setoff. 

Ogee  tool.  A  double-curved  finishing  tool  sometimes  in  floral  outline. 

Onlays.  Pieces  of  thin  colored  leather  or  other  material  pasted  over  an  out¬ 
lined  tool  form,  border  or  panel.  Usually  referred  to  as  “inlays.” 

Overcasting.  An  operation  in  sewing,  by  which  the  leaves  of  a  section  are 
bound  together  by  thread.  Sometimes  called  “whipping”  or  “whipstitch¬ 
ing.” 

Oversewing.  The  same  as  overcasting. 

Pagination.  The  numbering  of  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Paging.  Going  through  the  text  of  a  book,  and  inserting  any  missing  page 
numbers. 

Palladium.  An  amalgam  leaf  resembling  silver  leaf,  used  in  tooling  bind¬ 
ings. 

Pallet.  A  brass  or  steel  tool  used  to  make  lines  or  designs  across  the  back  of 
a  book.  Also,  another  name  for  a  binder’s  typeholder. 

Pamphlet.  A  term  applied  to  a  book  of  a  single  section,  issued  in  paper 
covers. 

Panel.  The  space  on  the  back  or  side  of  a  book  bounded  by  joined  lines. 

Paring .  Thinning  down  leather  or  paper  with  a  paring  knife. 

Paring  \nije.  A  knife  used  for  paring  leather  or  paper. 

Paring  stone.  The  lithographic  stone  block  on  which  leather  is  pared. 

Paste  wash.  Paste  thinned  with  water  used  for  sizing  leather. 

Peel.  A  thin  stick  with  a  handle  used  by  papermakers  for  hanging  up 
sheets  of  paper  to  dry. 

Pencil.  A  small  camel’s-hair  brush  used  by  a  binder  for  glairing. 
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Plain  binding.  The  type  of  binding  usually  turned  out  by  a  job  binder, 
with  little  or  no  decoration. 

Platen.  A  large  flat  surface  in  the  top  of  a  press  that  is  brought  down  by  a 
device  above  it  to  effect  pressure  is  called  a  platen. 

Plough.  The  wooden  implement  equipped  with  a  knife  used  by  hand 
binders  for  cutting  edges  of  books  in  a  lying  press. 

Plough  \nife.  A  knife  fastened  into  the  base  of  a  cutting  plough  for  cutting 
boards  and  edges  of  books. 

Polisher.  A  steel  implement  used  to  polish  the  leather  covers  of  books. 
Press.  A  term  applied  to  several  types  of  implements  used  in  bookbinding 
for  their  holding  or  pressing  capacity. 

Press  chee\s.  The  tops  of  the  two  wooden  blocks  of  a  press. 

Press  jaws.  The  facing  edges  of  the  two  blocks  of  a  press. 

Press  pin.  A  small  iron  bar  used  for  manipulating  the  screws  of  a  lying 
press. 

Pressing  board.  A  wooden  board  used  for  pressing  books. 

Proof.  The  leaves  of  a  book  left  uncut  by  a  bookbinder  which  prove  that 
the  margins  of  the  book  have  not  been  cut  deeper  than  one  or  more  uncut 
pages.  Formerly  called  “witness.’> 

Protection  sheet.  A  sheet  fastened  to  the  end  papers  of  books,  during  the 
process  of  forwarding,  to  protect  them. 

Pulled.  A  book  is  said  to  be  “pulled”  when  it  has  been  cut  away  from  its 
covering  and  all  its  sections  have  been  freed  from  each  other. 

Punch.  The  indentation  of  the  type  on  a  printed  page. 

Quarto.  A  book  made  up  of  groups  of  four  leaves,  or  eight  pages. 

Quire.  A  word  formerly  used  in  bookbinding  to  denote  a  “gathering”  or  a 

it  • 

section. 

Redboard.  An  unsized,  thin,  supple  board  colored  red  and  having  a  quality 
similar  to  blotting  paper. 

Register. 

1.  A  list  of  the  signature  numbers  or  letters  in  a  book.  Usually  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 

2.  In  a  printed  book  when  the  lines  of  print  do  not  fall  direcdy  over  each 
other  the  printing  is  said  to  be  “out  of  register,” 

Register  in  truth.  In  perfect  register. 

Register  ribbon.  Same  as  bookmarker. 

Repeat  design.  A  design  made  up  of  a  repeated  motif. 

Roan.  A  trade  name  for  sheepskin  tanned  in  sumach. 
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Roll.  Same  as  fillet.  Called  by  French  binders  “roulette.” 

Rolling  machine.  A  machine  with  revolving  cylinders  used  to  flatten  the 
printed  text  of  a  book. 

Rough-gilt.  A  book  is  said  to  be  “rough-gilt”  when  its  edges  have  been 
gilded  before  the  book  is  sewed. 

Roulette.  Same  as  fillet  or  roll. 

Rounding  a  boo\.  A  term  applied  to  a  process  which  consists  in  forming 
the  back  of  a  book  into  a  convex  shape. 

Russia  leather.  A  leather  tanned  with  willow  bark,  dyed  with  sandalwood, 
and  soaked  in  birch  oil. 

Saddlebac\.  A  rounded  back. 

Sandpaper  blocks.  Blocks  of  wood  to  which  sandpaper  is  affixed. 

Sawn-in.  A  book  is  sawn-in  when  the  back  of  the  sections  are  sawed 
through  for  sinking  the  cords  in  sewing. 

Seasoned  boards.  Bookboards  that  have  been  lined  up  with  paper  and 
kept  under  a  heavy  weight  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry. 

Secondary  bevel.  A  narrow  extra  bevel  put  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a  knife. 

Section.  A  term  applied  to  each  unit  of  folded  leaves  comprising  a  book. 

Semis,  or  Semee.  A  term  meaning  sprinkled,  borrowed  from  heraldry  by 
the  bookbinder  to  denote  a  type  of  design  in  which  small  tool  forms  are 
placed  over  a  surface  at  regular  intervals. 

Setoff.  Same  as  offset. 

Setting  a  headband.  Gluing  it  to  the  edges  of  a  book. 

Setting  the  squares  of  a  boo\  cover.  Adjusting  them  to  an  even  width. 

Sewed  all-along.  A  book  is  said  to  be  sewed  “all-along”  when  the  sewing 
thread  runs  through  each  section  from  one  kettle  stitch  to  the  other. 

Sewed  two-on.  When  a  book  is  sewed  in  such  a  manner  that  each  section  is 
fastened  to  another  with  the  sewing  thread  running  through  the  sections 
at  every  second  cord,  the  book  is  sewed  “two-on.” 

Sewing  bench.  A  wooden  appliance  composed  of  a  large  flat  board,  called 
a  “bed,”  and  two  upright  screws  connected  by  a  bar,  used  for  sewing  a 
book  by  hand.  Sometimes  termed  a  sewing  frame. 

Sewing  cords.  A  term  applied  to  the  cords,  tapes  or  other  material  around 
which  the  sections  of  a  book  are  sewed. 

Sewing  frame.  Same  as  sewing  bench. 

Sewing  \eys.  Metal  pronged  instruments  used  to  secure  the  cords,  or  other 
material  around  which  the  sections  of  a  book  are  sewed,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sewing  frame. 
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Sewing  stic\.  A  weighted  stick  of  wood  used  to  knock  the  sections  of  a 
book  down  firmly  when  they  are  being  sewed  together. 

Sheet.  The  full  size  of  paper  on  which  written  or  printed  pages  have  been 
imposed,  which  when  folded  becomes  a  section. 

Signature.  The  letters  or  figures  placed  under  the  foot  line  of  the  first  page 
of  each  section  of  a  book  to  indicate  the  sequence  of  the  sections.  The 
word  is  also  used  synonymously  with  section. 

Signet.  The  French  binder’s  term  for  register  ribbon. 

i6mo,  or  sextodecimo.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  book  made  up  of  folded 
sheets  containing  sixteen  leaves  or  thirty-two  pages,  to  a  section. 

Size.  A  name  given  to  any  coating  preparation  that  tends  to  make  a  surface 
impervious  to  penetrating  agents. 

Sized  paper.  Paper  that  has  had  a  coating  of  size  put  on  its  surface  or  in 
the  pulp  of  which  it  was  made. 

Shinned.  A  skinned  surface  is  a  pasted  surface  on  which  the  paste  has  been 
equalized  by  being  rubbed  over  through  a  piece  of  paper. 

Stiver .  A  split  sheepskin. 

Sli pease.  A  bookcase  with  open  front  edges.  Also  called  a  slip  cover. 

Slip  cover.  Same  as  slipcase. 

Slippery  boo\.  A  book  the  sections  of  which  are  not  held  together  firmly. 

Slips.  The  frayed  ends  of  the  cords  over  which  the  sections  of  a  book  are 
sewed. 

Smooth-gilt.  A  term  applied  to  the  edges  of  a  book  that  have  been  gilded 
after  the  book  is  cut  in  boards. 

Soft-finished  paper.  Paper  made  with  an  unpolished  surface. 

Solander  case.  A  closed  bookcase  with  a  removable  top  into  which  a  book 
is  placed  from  tail  to  head. 

Spine.  A  term  used  to  designate  the  covered  back  of  a  book  on  which  the 
title  is  usually  lettered.  Sometimes  called  the  backbone. 

Split-board  boo\.  A  book  with  cover  boards  made  of  two  boards  glued 
together. 

Split  shin.  A  skin  that  has  had  a  part  of  its  undersurface  split  off. 

Spring  dividers.  Dividers  the  two  prongs  of  which  are  connected  by  a 
threaded  rod  on  which  a  threaded  nut  operates,  for  opening  or  closing 
the  prongs. 

Sprinhled  edge.  A  book-edge  that  has  been  covered  with  a  sprinkling  of 
color  or  colors. 
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Squares.  The  portions  of  the  boards  of  a  book  that  project  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  text. 

Stabbed  binding.  A  binding  that  is  held  together  by  cord  laced  through 
holes  stabbed  along  its  back  edge. 

Stamp.  In  mediaeval  times,  a  piece  of  metal  engraved  intaglio,  used  cold, 
for  impressing  a  design  on  a  surface  either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a 
press.  At  the  present  time,  a  piece  of  metal  with  a  design  cut  either  in¬ 
taglio  or  in  surface  oudine,  and  impressed  heated,  by  means  of  an  arming 
or  blocking  press. 

Stamping.  In  mediaeval  times,  impressing  an  unheated,  engraved  stamp  on 
a  surface  either  by  hand  or  by  means  of  a  press.  In  modern  times,  im¬ 
pressing  a  heated,  engraved  stamp  on  a  surface  by  means  of  an  arming  or 
blocking  press. 

Standing  press.  A  heavy,  fixed  press  worked  by  means  of  a  cogwheel,  lever 
or  by  some  other  means,  used  for  pressing  books. 

Started.  When  the  leaves  of  a  book  push  out  beyond  the  others  because  of 
too  loose  sewing  or  too  rough  usage  they  are  said  to  have  started. 

Straightedge.  A  metal  ruler. 

Straight- grain  leather.  A  leather  that  has  been  dampened  and  rolled,  or 
“boarded,”  to  make  the  grain  run  in  straight  lines.  An  innovation  ac¬ 
credited  to  Roger  Payne. 

Stringing  up.  A  term  applied  to  fastening  cords  or  their  substitutes  to  ft 
sewing  frame. 

Super.  A  kind  of  meshed  material  used  to  line  the  backs  of  books. 

Tac\y.  A  term  used  in  bookbinding  to  mean  sticky. 

Tail.  The  tail  of  a  book  is  the  end  opposite  the  head. 

Tailband.  A  band  on  the  tail  edge  of  a  book  woven  over  with  silk  or  linen 
thread  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  book. 

Tampon.  As  used  in  bookbinding  the  word  signifies  a  piece  of  absorbent 
cotton  or  cloth  screwed  up  at  one  end  and  made  flat  at  the  opposite  end. 

32mo.  A  book  made  up  of  sheets  of  paper  folded  in  thirty-two  equal  parts 
is  said  to  be  made  up  in  a  321110  format,  and  is  commonly  designated  as  a 
32mo  edition. 

Three-quarter  binding.  A  binding  similar  to  a  half  binding  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  leather  on  its  sides. 

Thrown  out.  A  page  or  map  is  said  to  be  “thrown  out”  when  it  is  guarded 
so  that  it  may  be  pulled  out  to  lie  outside  of  the  fore-edge  line  of  the  text. 
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Thumb  case.  A  bookcase  the  open  sides  of  which  are  cut  out  in  a  small 
thumb-shaped  curve. 

Tipping,  or  Tipping  on.  A  term  to  denote  the  fastening  of  one  material  to 
another  by  pasting  the  material  only  at  one  edge. 

Title  piece.  A  colored  leather  label,  usually  pasted  on  the  back  of  a  binding, 
on  which  the  lettering  of  a  book  is  done. 

Toe.  The  toe  of  a  knife  is  the  pointed  end  of  the  blade. 

Tooling.  The  art  of  impressing  a  design  on  leather  or  some  other  material 
by  hand,  wTith  heated  tools. 

Tools.  The  name  applied  in  a  specific  sense  to  the  engraved  metal  book¬ 
binder’s  tools  with  wooden  handles  which  are  used  by  hand,  heated,  to 
impress  a  design  on  a  surface. 

Tooth  burnisher.  A  curved-surface  burnisher  used  by  illuminators  and 
edge  gilders. 

Top  centered.  Placed  above  a  center  vertically,  and  centered  horizontally. 

Tranchfille  chapiteau.  A  type  of  double  headband  of  French  origin. 

Trimmed-edge  boo\.  A  book  the  edges  of  which  have  been  here  and  there 
cut  off  to  make  them  less  irregular. 

Trimming.  Cutting  off  only  a  little. 

Trimming  board.  A  board  on  which  the  pages  of  books  are  cut  to  a  desired 
size. 

Trindles.  Metal  bifurcated  plates  used  in  cutting  the  fore-edge  of  a  book 
with  a  plough. 

Try  square.  A  mechanically  perfected  instrument  used  for  squaring  edges. 

Turn-in.  The  leather  that  is  turned  over  the  edges  of  a  cover  from  the  out¬ 
side  to  the  inside. 

Turned  grain.  Leather  that  has  been  dampened  and  has  had  its  grain 
turned  over  with  an  agate  polisher  is  said  to  have  a  turned  grain. 

Turnover.  Same  as  turn-in. 

i2mo.  The  same  as  duodecimo. 

Tying-up  boards.  Boards  used  to  tie  up  a  binding  when  the  leather  on  the 
spine  fails  to  adhere  firmly. 

Typeholder.  A  metal  implement  for  holding  type,  used  in  tooling  tides  on 
books.  Sometimes  called  a  type  pallet. 

Type  pallet.  Same  as  typeholder. 

Utility  \nije.  A  name  given  to  a  knife  used  for  various  purposes  in  book¬ 
binding. 

Vellum.  A  calfskin  prepared  with  lime,  and  not  tanned  like  leather. 
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Vellum  binder.  A  term  used  in  England  to  denote  a  binder  of  account 
books,  notebooks,  and  office  stationery,  etc. 

Warping.  A  process  in  bookbinding,  usually  applied  to  a  cover  board, 
which  turns  it  from  a  flat  to  a  convex  or  concave  form. 

Warping  paper.  A  paper  pasted  to  a  surface  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
counterwarping  it. 

Waste. 

1.  Fragments  of  old  books  or  spoiled  and  excess  sheets  of  new  books, 
frequendy  utilized  by  binders  for  lining  purposes. 

2.  The  extra  sheets  supplied  to  a  binder  to  substitute  in  the  event  of 
spoilage. 

3.  Excess  pieces  of  paper  cut  off  by  a  binder. 

W  atermar\.  A  device,  or  design,  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  made  during 
the  process  of  forming  the  sheet,  representing  a  sort  of  trademaxk  of  the 
maker. 

Well.  The  open  box  under  a  cutting  press  utilized  for  catching  waste. 
Whipping,  or  Whipstitching.  Same  as  overcasting. 

Whole  binding .  A  binding  with  spine  and  sides  entirely  covered  with 
leather. 

Wing  dividers.  Dividers  the  two  prongs  of  which  are  held  together  and 
operated  by  a  winglike  curved  bar. 

Wire  mar\s.  The  lines  made  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  while  it  is  being  formed, 
by  the  wires  in  the  bottom  of  the  “mould.” 

Wringing  down.  As  applied  to  a  press  —  the  act  of  bringing  the  two  jaws 
or  platens  closer  to  each  other. 

Wove  paper.  Paper  made  in  a  mould  which  has  a  bottom  of  woven  wire 
screening  similar  to  woven  cloth  fabric. 

Yawning  boards.  Cover  boards  that  curl  away  from  the  text  of  a  book. 
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Accordion  pleat 

end  papers,  67  f.,  76-83,  253 
flyleaves,  81-85,  245 
Airplane  linen,  lining  up,  85,  243 
Albums,  photograph,  256  f. 

All-over  design 
gold  tooling,  343 
tooling,  332 

Aluminum  leaf  for  tooling,  350 
American  bookboards,  104 
Art  mat  Paper 

cleaning  impossible,  301 
gilding,  98 
guarding,  46 

Awl,  or  bodkin,  use  of,  130,  131,  152 


Backbone 
defined,  30 
designs  for,  328 
lettering  of,  361-368 
tooling,  349 
Backing,  1 37-1 45 
Backing  boards,  145 
Backing  a  book,  146 
Backs  of  books 
cased  books,  267 
deformed,  134 

gluing  and  rounding,  13 1 -137 
hollow,  178-183 

lining  up,  175-178,  258,  263,  298,  299 

mending,  175 

removing  glue  from,  142 

saddleback,  defined,  262 

square  or  flat,  262,  267 

sunken,  134 

swelling  in,  36,  134  f.,  138,  142 
Bands 

nipping  up,  212,  213,  218,  219 
number  of,  no 
sawn-in  bands,  119 
on  slipcases,  276 
on  solander  cases,  293 
see  also  Cords 
Band  nippers 

illustration  of,  207 
use  of,  217 


Band  stick 
defined,  207 
use  of,  212,  213 
Beating  books,  86,  87 
Bench  shears,  15 
use  of,  15,  105,  108 
Bevels  on 

backing  boards,  145 
edging  knife,  192,  195 
French  paring  knife,  192,  193 
plough  knife,  151,  160 
utility  knife,  33 
Beveling 

doublures,  232,  233,  234,  235 
inlays,  356,  358 
leather  covers,  200 
leather  flyleaves,  244 
leather  hinges,  229,  231 
slipcase  boards,  274 
Binder’s 

attitude,  5,  75,  208,  338 
tricks,  305-309 
Bindings 

albums,  256  f. 

books  of  reference,  252-256 

Bradel,  183,  256 

embroidered,  265,  266 

en  gist ,  256 

flexible,  24-35 

full  leather,  200-203,  206-228 
library,  256 
limp,  258-262 

pamphlets  and  thin  books,  262  f. 
vellum,  263,  264 
velvet,  266 

woven  material,  265,  266 
Bindery,  equipment  of,  7-22 
Blinding-in,  332-336 
Blind  tooling,  350-354 
defined,  328 
Board  cutter,  13,  15 
Boards  for  binding  operations 
backing,  145 
cutting,  1 60  f. 
gilding,  96,  98 
pressing,  88 
trimming,  93,  94 
tying-up,  220,  221 
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Boards  in  the  processes  of  binding 
cutting  to  book,  146-151 
cutting  out,  104  f. 
filling  in,  223 
grooving,  153;  156 
holing-out,  1 51 -1 53 
lining  before  covering,  206 
lining  up,  105-108 
squaring,  147 
warping,  105  f.,  232  f. 
yawning,  233 
Boards,  for  use  on  books 
chipboard,  223 
cover  boards,  104 
double,  or  split,  253  f. 
filling  in,  223,  258 
newsboard,  258 
redboard,  267,  295 
Bodkin,  see  Awl 
Bole,  Armenian,  98 
Book  decoration  and  design,  368-372 
all-over,  332 
art  of,  372 
creative,  368 
designing  gouges,  322 
designing  tools,  372 
patterns  for,  368-371  ( passim ) 
structural  features  of,  155 
symmetrical  designs,  368-371 
types  of,  368 

unsymmetrical  designs,  371 
variety  in,  372 
Book -edges 

coloring  and  gilding,  95-103 
cutting  and  trimming,  90,  93,  94,  146 
cutting  in-boards,  160-163 
deckled,  90  f.,  92 
full  gilt,  96 
gauffered,  90 
sprinkled,  103 
untrimmed,  92 
Bookmarkers,  174 
Book  square,  defined,  147 
Book  structure,  178,  179  f. 

Box  for  holding  tools,  330 
Bradel  binding,  183,  256 
Brushes 

glue,  133,  316 
holding  of,  43  f. 
paste,  42,  43  f.,  320 


Burnishers,  97 

use  of,  96,  97,  325  f. 

Burnishing  book -edges,  100-102 
Burr  on  knife 

in  edge  gilding,  99 
French  paring  knife,  193 
for  paper  paring,  205 

Calfskin 

correcting  tooling  on,  337 
not  durable  for  binding,  31 1 
paste-washing,  327 
pores  of,  210 
Cambric,  use  in 
guarding  plates,  48 
hollow  backs,  182 
limp  bindings,  258 
lining  boards,  298,  299 
pamphlets,  262 
reinforcing  end  papers,  253 
repairing  old  bindings,  297-300 
solander  cases,  292 
splitting  paper,  306 
Canceling  pages,  65  f. 

Canceling  tin,  66 

Canton  flannel  for  lining  cases,  273,  310 
Care  of  tools  and  machines,  5 
leather  belting,  22 
metal  screws,  13 
wooden  screws,  10 
Carton  bleu ,  .104 
Cases,  272-287 
full  cloth,  277-280 
full  leather,  280  f. 
half  leather,  281  f. 
half  cloth,  283-287 
slipcases,  272-287 
solander  cases,  287 
for  square  back  books,  373  f. 
thumb  cases,  272 

Casing  text  in  protective  cover,  183-186 
Casings,  266-269 
definition  of,  266 
full  leather,  267  f. 
half  leather,  267  f. 
whole  cloth,  268  f. 

Catch  stitch,  127  f.,  253 
Celluloid  sheets,  use  of 
in  sizing  bath,  302  f. 
under  cover  boards,  220,  221,  246 
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Chain  marks,  in  making  end  papers,  76 
see  also  Wire  marks 
Chamois  skins,  310 
Chemises,  294-296 
Chipboard,  or  newsboard 
for  filling  in  covers,  223 
on  French  hollow  backs,  182 
Cleaning 
cloth,  306 
gold  tooling,  348 
paper,  300  f. 
tools,  324,  348 
vellum,  307 
Cloth 

case  making,  277-280,  283-287 
casings,  2 66,  269 
gluing  of,  316 
half  bindings,  246-252 
making  hidden  corners,  251 
restoring  color  of,  306 
tooling,  355  f. 

Cloth  board,  104 
Cockling  tendency  of 
doublures,  236,  238 
vellum,  263,  264,  309 
Collating  and  paging,  26-29 
Colophon,  27 
Coloring 
cloth,  306 

coloring  agents,  304 
edges,  95  f. 

head  before  sewing,  102  f. 
vellum,  360 

Concertina  end  papers,  see  Accordion 
pleat 

Cords 

bases  of  bands,  117 
checked  in  backing,  142  f. 
for  filling  holes,  175 
fraying  out,  130  f. 
headband,  164 
lay-cords  112 
marking  up  for,  109-m 
sewing,  117,  154 
straightening,  175,  206  f. 
versus  tapes,  1 1 6  f . 

Corners 

French,  250  f.,  255 
full  binding,  213  f. 
half  binding,  191,  246,  250 


half  cloth  slipcases,  285  f. 

limp  binding,  260  f. 

measuring  for  half  binding,  190  f. 

mitering,  213  f.,  237,  260,  358 

patterns  for,  189  f. 

repairing,  54  f.,  305 

trimming,  247 

Corner  knife,  use  of,  207,  213  f. 

Cotton  tampon,  340 
Coverboards,  104 
see  also  Boards 
Covering,  206-222 
outline  for,  208  f. 

Covers 

filling  in,  222,  223  f. 
leather,  187-191 
paring,  200-203  f* 
solander  cases,  287,  288 
protecting  text,  183-186 
Craftsmanship,  3-5,  6 
Crawling  leather,  245 
Cropping,  91 

Crushing  leather  covers,  360 
Curling  of 

end  papers,  71,  75 
paper,  70 
vellum,  81,  263  f. 

Cutting 

boards  to  book,  146-151 

boards,  with  lever  cutter,  146-148 

boards,  with  plough,  148-151 

book  before  sewing,  90-94 

book  in-boards,  160-163 

cutting  out  boards,  104  f. 

distinction  between  trimming  and,  146 

guards,  39-41 

inside  margins  and  filling  in,  222-224 
leather  covers,  1 90  f  . 
see  also  Cutting  machines 
Cutting  boards,  1 60  f . 

Cutting  machines 

board  cutter,  14,  15,  Fig.  9 
guillotine  cutter,  16,  17 
lever,  6 

photographic,  14 
plough  and  press,  8,  9 

Deckle  edges,  90  f.,  92 
Decoration,  see  Book  decoration  and 
design 
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Design,  see  Book  decoration  and  design 
Dividers 
spring,  39 
wing,  69,  70 
Doublures,  231-240 
cockling  236,  238 
fraying,  236 

grain  of  fabric  for,  236,  238,  240 

leather,  231  f.,  233-235 

meaning  of  word,  235 

paring  of,  204  f. 

putting  in  book,  234  f. 

silk  and  other  woven  fabric,  235-240 

tipping  in,  232 

Duodecimo,  or  nmo,  format,  62,  64 

Edges,  see  Book -edges 
Embroidered  bindings,  265  f. 

End  papers,  67-85 

accordion  pleated,  67,  76-83 
curling,  71,  75 
defined,  30,  67 
folded  colored,  75  f. 
leather  hinges  with,  79,  85 
paper  for,  253 

pasting  back,  224-228,  261  f. 
reinforcing,  68,  256 
simple  folded,  68-73 
tipping  on  colored,  73  f. 
with  flyleaf,  80-85 


lined -down  silk,  241-243 
paring,  205 
tipped -on,  243  f. 
vellum,  81-83,  245 
Folders 

covering,  42,  207 
finishing,  330 
general  utility,  42 
Folding 

books  in  sheets,  61-65 
end  papers,  67,  68-73 
map  inserts,  51-53 
mended  pages,  59 
stick  for  folding,  64 
Folding  stick,  64 
Folio  format,  62 
Fore-edges 

deckled,  90,  91 
defined,  30 
squaring,  69 
trimming,  92 
Formats,  62-65 

changed  in  guarding,  117 
defined  and  illustrated,  62-65 
not  adapted  to  binding,  179  f. 
remedied  in  sewing,  u6f.,  1 
Forwarding,  86-1  n,  130-271 
Fraying  out  slips,  130  f. 

French  joint 
defined,  253 

use  of,  253,  258  f.,  262,  268 
Frottoir,  142 


Fillet,  322 
Filling  in 

boards  after  covering,  222-224 
depressions  on  back,  175 
doublures,  231-233 
ends  of  cases,  280  f. 
half  bindings,  249  f. 
half  leather  cases,  282 
inside  margins,  222-224 
materials  for,  223,  231,  249,  280,  282 
Finishing,  321-360 
tools,  321-323 
Flattening  vellum,  307-309 
Flexible  binding,  24-35,  35*I3°  ( passim ) 
Flyleaves,  240-245 
defined,  240 
leather,  244  f. 
with  leather  hinge,  80-85 


Gathering,  59-61 
Gilder’s  tip,  illustrated,  97 
Gilding  edges,  90,  95-103 
before  sewing,  98-102 
boards,  96,  98 
equipment  for,  96-98 
fore-edge,  102 
head,  98-102 
press  for,  101 

suitable  conditions  for,  98 
tail,  102 
Glaire,  liquid 

container  for,  343 
formula  for  gilding  edges,  98 
formula  for  tooling,  343 
straining,  98 

use  in  gold  tooling,  343  £f. 
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use  on  silk  flyleaves,  84 
use  in  tooling  vellum,  355 
Glaire,  powdered,  355 
Glass  slab,  use  of  for 
mending,  53 
mounting,  55 
pasting,  44 
pasting  inlays,  357 
Glue,  314-316 

consistency  of,  13 1  f. 
removing  from  back,  142 
removing  from  sections,  29-32 
softening  on  back,  137 
thinning,  3 1 5  f . 
used  on  cloth,  316 
versus  paste,  316 
Gluepot,  134,  315  f. 

Gluing 

gluing  up  back,  13 1 -134,  315 
suitable  conditions  for,  132 
Goatskin,  31 1 
Gold  cushion,  97,  340  f. 
guard  for,  97 
preparation  of,  341 
use  of,  342 
Gold  knife,  97,  141 
Gold  leaf 

with  alloys,  350 
laying  and  cutting,  342  f. 
making,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  188  f. 
reconditioning,  313  f. 
see  also  Gold  tooling 
Gold  lifter,  341 
Gold  tooling,  340-350 
defined,  328 
leather,  340-350 
oils  for,  341 

silk,  velvet,  and  cloth,  355  f. 
vellum,  354  f. 
see  also  Tooling 
Gouges,  322 
use  of,  347 
Grain  of  material,  in 
cloth  casings,  268 
doublures,  236,  238 
end  papers,  67  f. 
flyleaves,  83,  85 
hollow  backs,  181 
lining  airplane  linen,  243 
lining  flyleaves,  243 


Graphite,  in  care  of  instruments,  10,  13, 
22 

Grinding  device,  21,  22 
Grooving  boards  for  holing,  153-156 
Guarding,  36-53 
double  plates,  49-51 
folded  inserts,  51-53 
half  sheets,  46  f. 
illustrations,  46  f. 
maps,  51-53 
single  plates,  47-49 
Guillotine  cutter,  17 

Half  bindings,  246-252 
Hammers 

backing,  143  f. 
beating,  86  f. 

Hands,  position  of,  in 
backing,  140  f. 
collating,  27  f. 
cutting  paper,  40  f. 
folding  books  in  sheets,  64 
folding  mended  sheets,  59 
knocking  out  joints,  34  f. 
paring,  201 
pasting,  43 

pulling  and  removing  glue  30  f. 
running  lines,  355  f. 
sewing,  121-123 
sharpening  a  knife,  33 
striking  a  tool,  334 
stringing  up  for  sewing,  112-115 
Head  of  book 
coloring,  102  f. 
cutting,  91  f.,  160  f.,  254 
defined,  30 
gilding,  95-102 
Head  of  tool,  331 
Headbands 

books  of  reference,  255 
bound  books,  163-174 
capping,  176 
cased  books,  267 
defined,  163  f. 

French,  172,  173 
job  binders’  books,  165 
material  for,  164,  165,  173 
mediaeval,  164,  168 
multicolored,  1 70-1 72 
repaired  bindings,  299 
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single-wrapped,  170 
two-colored  double-wrapped,  165 
over  double  strips,  172  f. 

Headbanding,  163-174 
material,  164,  165 
Headcaps,  217,  220 
folder  for,  207 
paring  of,  203 
setting  block,  208 
shaping,  219 
Heel  of  tool,  195,  331 
Hinge 

defined,  217 
hinged  plates,  48  f. 
hinged  sheets,  256 
see  Leather  hinges 

Holing-out  and  cutting  boards  for  lacing, 
I5i'i53 

Hollow  backs,  178,  183 
English,  180,  1 81  f. 

French,  181,  182  f. 

structure  and  function  of,  179  f. 


Illustrations,  guarding  of,  46 
Inlaying 

borders,  357'359 
leather,  356-360 
panels,  359  f. 
paper  for  white  inlays,  360 
paring  for,  204  f. 
paste-washing,  350 
a  plate,  56-58 
tool  for,  357,  358 
tooled  pattern,  357 
Inserts,  folded,  51-53 


Jaconet,  for  lining  backs,  177 
Joint 

correcting,  153 
defined,  217 
French,  253 
forming  of,  137  f. 
function  of,  34 
knocking  out,  34  f. 
reinforcing,  256 

size  affected  by  sewing  thread,  119, 
135 

squaring,  217,  218 
stuffing  for,  242 
see  also  French  joint 


Kettle  stitch 

in  flexible  sewing,  1 22-1 24 
in  headbanding,  167-169  ( passim ) 
marking  book  for,  1 1 0  f . 
sections  split  beyond,  36 
Key,  sewing,  17  f.,  111-116  ( passim ) 
Knives 

care  of,  5,  21 
corner,  207,  213  f. 
paring,  191-195 
plough,  149,  150  f.,  160 
sharpening  of,  32-34,  193  ff. 
utility,  31 

Knocking-down  iron,  157,  159 
Knocking  out  joints,  34  f. 

Knocking  up  sections,  89  f. 

Knots 

in  sewing,  124,  125  f. 
in  stringing  up  cords,  112 
weavers,  125  f. 


i_/acing-in 
slips,  156-158 
tapes,  158,  159 
Lay  cords,  112 
Leather,  3 10-3 12 
cases,  280,  281  f. 
conditioning  and  storing,  310 
covers,  187-191 
crawling  tendency,  245 
crushing  on  book,  325 
cutting,  190  f.,  247,  259 
doublures,  231-240 
flyleaves,  244  f. 

freshening  before  tooling,  345 
hinges,  204,  229-231 
inlaying,  356-360 
making  grain  of,  213 
paring,  197-205 
paste-washing,  327  f. 
peeling,  305 
polishing,  323-325,  326 
porous,  327 

turning  grain  of,  325  f. 
see  also  Leather,  main  headings,  and 
Vol.  I.  Index 
Leather  hinges,  229-231 
cutting,  204 

with  end  papers,  71-73,  79-85 
with  flyleaves,  79-85,  244  f. 
paring,  204 
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pasted  in  after  covering,  230  f. 
sewed  with  book,  229  f.,  231 
Lettering,  361-368 
Levant  leather,  310,  31 1 
Lever  cutter,  13 
Library  bindings,  256 
Light 

in  running  lines,  339 
in  titling,  363  f. 

Limp  bindings,  258-262 
Linen,  use  in 

mounting  guards,  51 
mounting  maps,  53 
reinforcing  end  papers  and  joints,  68, 
256 

see  also  Airplane  linen  and  Thread 
Lines,  running,  in  tooling,  337-339 
Lining  down  end  papers,  70,  74-76,  80  f., 
83-85 

Lining  materials 

airplane  linen,  85,  287  f.,  310 
banknote  paper,  37 
Canton  flannel,  287,  310 
chamois,  287  f.,  310 
china  silk,  83,  84 
handmade  paper,  243,  253 
jaconet,  177 
linen  bond,  232,  353 
redboard,  267 
super,  177 

unprinted  newspaper,  106 
wrapping  paper,  206 
see  also  subject  entries 
Lining  up 

back,  175-178 
boards,  105-108 
Lithographic  block 

for  burr  on  paring  knife,  193,  194 
in  covering,  214,  215 
device  for  holding,  198,  199 
for  lacing-in,  157 
in  paring,  198,  199,  205 
as  a  weight,  220 
Lying  press,  use  of,  in 
backing,  139  f. 

coloring  and  gilding  edges,  99,  101 
cutting  edges,  in -boards,  160-163 
cutting  with  plough,  148-151 
description  and  illustration  of,  8,  9  f. 
see  also  individual  operations 


IVIachines  for  hand  binding 
cutting,  13-17 
paring,  18 

sharpening  and  grinding,  21 
smashing,  86 
Maps 

in  folding,  61 
guarding,  51-53 
Margins 

in  inlaying  plates,  56  f. 
inside  leather  margins,  222-224 
in  marking  up  leather,  1 96  f. 
printers’  margins,  47 
in  trimming  plates,  64  f. 

Marking  up 

book  for  sewing,  109-m 
leather  full  bindings,  196 
Materials,  310-320 

see  also  Lining  materials  and  subject 
entries 

Mediaeval  practices 

end  paper  construction,  68 
headbands,  164,  168 
lacing-in,  154 

sewing  on  double  cords,  127 
sunken  backs,  134 
Mending,  53-55 

a  missing  corner,  54  f. 
a  torn  page,  53  f. 

Millboard  use  of,  for 
book  boards,  104 
corner  patterns,  189 
trimming  book -edges,  94 
Milliners’  needles,  use  of 

in  headbanding,  166-172  ( passim ) 
for  sewing,  120 
Miscellanea,  272-309 
Mitering  corners 

full  binding  covers,  213  f. 
inlaid  borders,  358 
limp  binding  covers,  260 
silk  doublures,  237 
Moisture 

in  correcting  tooling,  337 
in  flattening  vellum,  307 
in  inlaying  leather,  357 
leather  stained  by,  299 
in  tooling,  344,  350,  351 
in  turning  grain  of  leather,  326 
Morocco  leather,  310,  31 1,  327 
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Mounting 

folded  inserts,  51-53 
maps,  51-53 
material  for,  51  f. 
a  page,  55  f. 

Music  books,  binding  of,  256  f. 

Muslin,  use  in 

guarding  and  mounting  maps,  51-53 
guarding  plates,  48  f. 
lining  backs,  177 
straining  glaire,  98 
straining  vellum  size,  328 

Needles,  for 

correcting  tooling,  337 
headbanding,  166 
sewing,  120 
Newsboard,  use  of 
augmenting  joint,  153 
in  backing,  142 
chemises,  295 
for  cover  boards,  258 
for  headband  material,  165 
Niger  leather,  310,  31 1 
Nipping  press,  10 
Nipping  up 

bands,  207,  212,  213,  218,  219 
boards,  when  covering,  108 
reference  books,  255 
split  boards,  253 

Oasis-goat  leather,  31 1 
Octavo  format 

folding  of,  62,  63  f. 
grain  of  paper  in,  313 
Offset,  or  setoff,  in  pressing,  86,  87 
Old  bindings,  repair  of,  297-301 
Onlaying,  see  Inlaying 
Opening  newly  bound  books,  see  Vol.  I, 
194 

Operations  in  binding  enumerated,  25  f. 
Organization  of  workbench,  5 
Overcasting 

in  end  paper  construction,  68 
in  guarding  double  plates,  51 

P  ages 

canceling,  65  f. 
numbering,  26-28 


Paging,  collating  and,  26-29 
Palladium,  for  tooling,  350 
Pallets 

for  decorating  spine,  322,  323 
for  holding  type,  361 
striking,  334 
use  in  lettering,  367 
Pamphlets,  thin  books  and,  262  f. 
Panels,  inlaid,  359 
Paper,  3 1 2  f . 

art  mat,  46,  98,  301 
blotting,  use  of,  80,  307  f. 
bond,  353 
chain  marks,  76 
cleaning,  300  f. 
curling  tendency,  70,  75 
cutting  by  hand,  40  f. 
deckle-edged,  90  f.,  92 
grain  of,  312  f . 

Japanese  tissue,  use  of,  53,  55,  360 

laid  paper,  243,  312 

making  of,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  180-187 

sizing,  301-303 

splitting,  306 

toning,  304  f. 

washing,  303  f. 

wire  marks,  312 

wove,  312 

see  Index  Vol.  I. 

see  also  use  of,  under  subject  headings 
Paraffin,  in  rejuvenating  cloth,  306 
Paring 

facts  related  to,  1 91 -197 
full  leather  covers,  200-203 
half  leather  covers,  203  f. 
knives,  191-197 
leather,  197-205 
leather  doublures,  205,  233 
leather  flyleaves,  205,  244 
leather  hinges,  204 
leather  inlays,  204  f.,  357 
leather  slipcases,  280  f. 
leather  solander  cases,  289 
limp  binding  covers,  259 
machine  for,  18 
paper,  54,  57,  205 
paring  stone,  198,  199 
plates,  47,  48 

Paste  and  paste  making,  317-320 
preservatives  in,  317 
stains,  46,  301 
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thinning  down,  42 
used  as  size,  209,  234,  241 
versus  glue,  317  f. 

see  special  uses  under  subject  headings 
Paste  brushes,  42-44,  320 
correct  holding  of,  43  f. 

Paste  wash,  making  of,  327 
Paste-washing  leather,  327  f.,  345,  350 
Pasting  methods 
from  glass,  357 
in  one  direction,  74 
speed  necessary  in,  339,  357 
see  methods  under  subject  headings 
Patterns  for 

diaper  designs,  368-370 
finishing  tools  372 
full  leather  covers,  187  f. 
half  leather  covers,  188-190 
gouges,  sets  of,  322 
lettering,  362  f. 
limp  leather  covers,  259 
straight  lines,  sets  of,  321 
symmetrical  designs,  370  f. 
unsymmetrical  designs,  371  f. 

Peel,  papermaker’s,  302,  see  Glossary 
Peeling  leather,  305 
Permanganate  of  potash  for 
toning  paper,  304 
washing  paper,  303 
Photograph  albums,  256  f. 

Pigskin,  310,  31 1 
Plate  glass,  use  in 
guarding,  41,  45 
mending,  53 
Plates 

disposition  of,  in  pulling,  31 
folding,  61 

guarding,  double,  49-51 
guarding,  single,  47-49 
hinging,  48  f. 
inlaying,  56-58 
numbering,  28,  49 
pressing,  89 
squaring,  46  f. 
trimming,  46  f.,  64  f. 

Plough  and  press 

for  cutting  boards,  148-150 
for  cutting  book-edges,  160-163 
English  model,  8,  9,  150  f. 

French  model,  9,  150  f. 
knives,  149,  150  f.,  160 


Polishing 

leather,  323-325,  326  f. 
polishing  tools,  323-324,  326 
tooled  impressions,  351  f. 

Portfolios,  270  f. 

Position 

in  running  tooled-lines,  337  f. 
in  sewing,  123 
in  titling,  367  f. 

Prayer  books,  limp-covered,  258-262 
bookmarkers  for,  174 
French  hollow  back  on,  183 
lettering  on,  362 
Presses 

cutting,  7-10 
finishing,  18 
lying,  7-10 
nipping,  10  f. 
standing,  11-13 
see  also  Plough  and  press 
Pressing,  86-89 
boards,  88 

book  after  pasting  down  end  papers, 
227 

book  before  sewing,  86-90 
book  to  reset  squares,  206 
limp  bindings,  262 
mounted  plates,  57  f. 
vellum,  308 
Proof,  in  cutting,  91 
Protection,  sheet  for  end  papers,  68  f. 
Protective  cover  for  text,  183-186 
Pulling  and  removing  glue,  29-32 
importance  of  pulling  operation,  36 
sections  most  affected  by,  37 
Punch,  in  type,  87 


uarto  format,  62 


Record  keeping,  importance  of,  22  f. 

Redboard,  use  of, 
cased  books,  267 
chemises,  295 
limp  bindings,  258 

Reference  books,  binding  of,  252-256 

Register,  61  f. 

Repairing 

book  corners,  305 
old  bindings,  297-301 
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Restoring  color  of  cloth,  306 
Roll,  see  Fillet 
Rolling  books,  method  of  pressing,  86 
Rough  gilt  book -edges,  95 
Roulettes,  see  Fillets 
Rounding  a  book,  1 35-1 37 
purpose  of,  134  f. 


Sandpapering  block,  154 
Saw,  moulding,  use  of,  111 
Scissors  for 

cutting  inlays,  357 
pulling  a  book,  30 
Scraper  for  book-edges,  96 
Sealskin  leather,  210,  310,  31 1,  337 
Seasoning  of  boards,  105 
Secondary  bevel,  edging  knife,  195 
Setoff,  see  Offset 
Sewing,  1 12-129 

flexible,  on  double  cords,  127 
flexible,  on  single  cords,  122-126 
kinds  of,  118-129 
marking  book  for,  109-m 
materials  for,  117  f. 
needles,  120 
position  for,  121  f.,  123 
silk,  1 18 

stringing  up  for,  112-116 
tape,  1 18 

on  tapes,  116  f.,  127  f. 
thread,  118 

thread  patterns  in,  122,  124,  127  ff. 
two-on,  1 19,  128  f. 

Sewing  frame,  17,  121,  123 
Sewing  key,  17  f. 

Sewing  stick,  120,  126 
Sharpening 

angle-edged  paring  knife,  194,  195 
distinction  between  grinding  and,  33 
French  paring  knife,  193  f. 
scraper,  99 
utility  knife,  32-34 
Sharpening  stones,  33,  195  f. 

Shears 

bench  shears,  15,  105 
general  utility,  42 
Sheepskin,  310 
Sheets  of  books 

folding  books  in  sheets,  61-65 
folding  mended,  59 


guarding,  37-46 

Shell  gold,  for  flyleaves,  242,  245 
Signatures 

in  collating  and  paging,  26  f.,  28 
in  folding,  61,  63 
see  Vol.  I,  p.  167  f. 

Signets,  see  Bookmarkers 
Silk 

doublures,  235-240 
flyleaves,  83-85,  241-243 
preventing  from  fraying,  84 
for  sewing,  118 
tooling  on,  354  f. 

Silver,  for  tooling,  350 
i6mo  format,  62 
Size 

bath  of,  301  f. 
for  edge  gilding,  100 
gelatin,  328 

in  restoring  color  of  cloth,  306 
vellum,  327  f. 

Sizing 

flyleaf  edges,  241 
paper,  301-303 

Skinning  off  paste,  51,  74,  264 
Skins,  see  Leather,  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  II 
Indexes 

Slips 

fraying  out,  130  f. 
in  gluing,  132*  133 
in  grooving  boards,  153,  154 
in  holing-out,  151 
lacing-in,  156-158 
thinning,  154 
Slipcases,  272-287 
Solander  cases,  287-294 
Spine,  see  Backbone 
Split  boards,  making  of,  253 
Splitting  paper,  306 
Spring  dividers,  39 
in  backing,  140 
cutting  edges  in-boards,  162 
cutting  guards,  39 
end  paper  construction,  76 
holing-out,  1 51 
leather  hinge  construction,  72 
lettering,  364 

marking  books  for  sewing,  109,  no 
Sprinkled  book-edges,  103 
Squaring 
boards,  147 
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book  to  head,  89 
book  to  joint,  217  f,,  221 
end  papers,  69 
tool  for,  69 
Stains 

on  art  mat  paper,  46,  301 
grease,  removed  from  paper,  300  f. 
ink,  300,  303 

water,  removed  from  paper,  301 
Standing  press 
iron,  11 

use  of,  see  Binding  operations 
wooden,  12 
Stapled  books,  32 
Stools 

in  bindery  equipment,  22 
for  sewing,  121 

Storage  space,  for  bindery,  7,  22 
Stoves 

electric,  19  f. 
gas,  17  f.,  20,  134 
for  sizing  and  toning  paper,  301 
tooling,  18-21 
Straightedge,  40,  41 
Stretching 

in  marking  leather,  196  f. 
of  leather  covers,  209 
of  paper,  232 
Striking  a  tool 
definition  of,  331 
technique  in  gold  tooling,  333 
Stringing  up  for  sewing,  110-116 
Stropping,  195 
Sunken  cords,  180 
Super,  177 
Swelling  in  text 

effect  on  back,  134  f. 
affecting  backing,  138 
overcome  in  backing,  142 
overcome  in  guarding,  50 
overcome  in  sewing,  119 
produced  by  guarding,  36 
Symmetrical  design 

for  book  covers,  368,  369 
paper  pattern  for,  370 

T  able  cutter,  14 
Tail  of  book 

cutting  in-boards,  161 
defined,  72 


edges  of,  9$),  91,  92,  93 
Tapes 

lacing-in,  158,  159 
marking  up  for,  111 
sewing  over,  127  f. 
stringing  up,  116,  127 
unbleached,  118 
versus  cords,  1 16  f. 

Thread 

linen,  for  sewing,  118 

patterns  in  sewing,  122,  124,  i27f. 

silk,  1 18 

see  also  uses  under  operations  of  bind¬ 
ing 

Three-quarter  binding,  188  ff. 

Tins 

canceling,  66 
cutting,  39 
pressing,  14,  88 

see  other  uses  under  binding  operations 
Tipping 

doublures,  232,  235 
end  papers,  67,  69,  70,  71,  73  f. 
flyleaves,  243  f. 
leather  hinges,  72 
pages  for  canceling,  65  f. 
protection  sheets,  69 
Title  pieces,  280,  355 
Titling,  see  Lettering 
Tool  handling,  3-5 
Tooling,  328-339 
blinding-in,  332-336 
block  for,  175 
box  for  tools,  330 
correcting,  337 
definition  of,  321 
dry  leathers,  346 
folder  for,  331 

preparing  leather  for,  323-325 
revolving  stand  for,  329,  330 
running  lines,  337-339 
silk,  velvet,  and  cloth,  355  f. 
stand  for  backs,  349 
through  paper  pattern,  329-332 
tools  for,  321-323,  328 
vellum,  354*355 
see  also  Blind,  and  Gold  tooling 
Toning 

leather,  298 
paper,  304  f. 
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Tranchfille  chapiteau,  172 
Trimming 

board  for,  93,  94 
books  before  sewing,  90  f.,  92 
half  leather  bindings,  246 
plates,  46  f.,  52,  64  f. 

Trindles,  162,  163 
Try  square,  151,  152 
Turn-ins 

full  covers,  215,  216 
half  leather  casings,  267 
limp  bindings,  259,  260 
Turning  grain  of  leather,  325  f. 
i2mo  format,  62,  64,  65 
Tying-up  boards,  220,  221 
Typeholder,  361 


Unprinted  newspaper,  see  uses  under 
binding  operations 
Unsymmetrical  designs,  371 
Urine,  for  leather  conditioning,  345 
Utility  knife 

sharpening,  32-34 

see  uses  in  description  of  binding 
operations 


V  arnishing 
cloth  slipcases,  280 
leather  covered  books,  354 
Vellum,  312 

affected  by  climate,  81,  263  f. 
bindings,  263,  264 
cleaning,  307 

cockling  tendency,  264,  309 
flattening,  307-309 
flyleaves,  81-83,  245 
headband  material,  164 
invention  and  making  of,  see  Vol.  I, 
pp.  10,  11 
size,  327  f. 
stained,  312 
tooling  on,  354  f. 
vellum  binders,  180 
Velvet 

bindings,  265-266 
tooling  on,  355  f. 


W  arping,  induced  by 
blind  tooling,  353 
glue  and  paste,  316 
lining  up,  105  f.,  232  f. 

Washing,  paper,  303  f. 

Wastepaper,  uses  of,  see  binding  opera¬ 
tions 

Waxed  boards,  in  mounting  a  page,  56 
Weaver’s  knot,  125  f. 

Weighting  and  weights 
book  after  covering,  222 
book  newly  bound,  233 
casings,  269 

cords  for  headbands,  164 
doublures,  237 
flyleaves,  242,  245 
inlaid  leather,  259 
metal  weights,  237 
repaired  bindings,  299 
vellum,  307 
Whatman  paper,  37 
Whipstitching,  see  Overcasting 
White  inlays,  360 
Wire  marks 

in  making  end  papers,  76 
in  mending  page  corners,  54 
in  paper,  312 

Wire  screen  for  sprinkling  edges,  103 
Wire  stapled  book,  32 
Women  in  binding,  24 

see  Women  binders,  Vol.  I,. Index 
Wooden  polishing  form,  353 
Workbench,  organization  of,  5 
Workshop  appointments,  6  f. 

Working  conditions 
in  edge  gilding,  98 
in  gluing,  132 

Woven  material  bindings,  265  f. 
Wrapping  paper,  see  topical  subjects  for 
use  of 


Yawning  boards,  233 


Zinc 

squaring  plates  on,  46 
for  trimming  board,  93,  94 


